
Breakinginto the IVY 
LEAGUE; E. Patrick McQuaid 
examines admissions 
procedures at America’s elite 
campuses. How are they coping 
with economic pressures? (page 



Historians are turaing to crime; 
John Rule looks at the wave of 
research into criminal activity 
and its punishment; and in 
detail at the notorious case of 
theTOLPUDDLE 


MARTYRS, transported for 
forming a union 150 years age 
(page 13) 


KE YWORKS: in the first of a 
series of three articles on “set 
texts”, Arthur Marwick rereads 
a hook which has continued to 
sell "almost entirely on the 
basis of its title alone”, E. H. 
Carr’s What is History? (page 

Legal, decent, honest, truthful? . 
Malcolm Bee and Peter Dolton 
discuss the shortcomings pf 


I Ojl 1* I : [* ) I •!-' 


SSIFICATION at the 
English and Welsh universities 

(page 16) 

* \ HENRY JAMES confronted 


artist in “the age oftrash 
triumphant 4 and explored the 
relation between vulgarity anc 
immorality, Valerie Shaw 
reviews three new editions of 
his short stories (page 17) 


Home news 


Don’s Diary (Juliet Gordon) 4 
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A Green prospective 


The popular prediction is that the 
forthcoming Green Paper will be 
something of a squib. Well , yes and no: 
yes in the sense that it will contain few 
startling recommendations; no in the 
sense that despite this it will confirm an 
agenda for higher education and estab- 
lish a policy flavour that is very 
different from the agenda and accom- 
panying fiavoiir established in the 
1960s. The Green Paper when it is 
published at the turn of the year will 
probably be dismissed as a collection 
of platitudes and prejudices. Never- 
theless it will validate the context that 
will surround higher education until 

I the end of this century. 

The details of the paper are almost 
bound to be disappointing. There have 
been so many debates, great and little, 
about the future of highereducation in 
the fast five years that almost every 
possible suggestion has already been 
made. The Department of Education 
and Science started it all in the dying 
months of the last Labour government 
I with its brown paper Higher Education 
into the 1990s. Then came Leverhulme 
with its seminars, monographs and 
final report. More recently the Nation- 
al Advisory Body has shown itself both 
a creative producer and a hungry 
consumer of plans and policies for the 
future. Finally the University Grants 
Committee has joined the public poli- 
cy circus with its high-profile “great 
debate" and its elegant advice to Sir 
Keith Joseph. The Green Paper there- 
fore has to be backed out of a policy 


vein that has been Intensively rained 
for at least five years; both the quantity 
and sparkle of its ore are bound to be 
modest. 

So it. will bo comprehensive rather 
than' exciting, . an- exercise In drawing 
the threads together rather than pro- 
ducing yet another crop of speculative 
initiatives. There will be chapters on 
quality nnd cost-effectivencss, as Sir 
Keith indicated in his speech in the 
recent House of Commons debate on 
highereducation. But In both are as the 
Green Paper cannot go much beyond 

S neral statements. On quality the 
ndop committee which is examining 


external validation in the non-universi- 
ty sector and the Reynolds committee 
which is examining academic stan- 
dards in universities stand in the way of 
the DES taking any precise or decisive 
initiative. Both committees have yet to 
report (although Reynolds has pro- 
duced an interim report of external 
examining, which may offer the DES a 
useful rhetorical lever). 

It is a similar story on cost-effective- 
ness. The DES can hardly preempt the 
findings of the Jarratt inquiries, 
although it will certainly insist that 
these findings are presented in a form 
that will make them easily applicable 
across the whole university sector. The 
Green Paper will probably make it 
dear that Jarratt must be seen as the 
beginning not the end of the explora- 
tion of ways to make universities more 
cost-effective. In the polytechnic and 
college sector the search for greater 
cost-effectiveness is so bound up with 
the central policy preoccupations of 
the NAB, unit costs, weighting, 
mitigation, and so on, that the DES 
has utile room for independent man- 
oeuvre. ’ 

After quality and cost-effectiveness 
selectivity is certain to be an important 
theme of the Green Paper. But again 
the DES has little room for indepen- 
dent manoeuvre. The practical 
groundwork on how a more selective 
regime might be introduced has simply 
not been done. So as with Lindop, 
Reynolds and Jarratt ministers may 
have to wait to see what the three 
working groups on selectivity estab- 
lished by the UGC, the vice chancel- 
lors and the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils that are to cover 
medicine, natural sdence, and the rest 
cap. suggest. Only then can selectivity 
be translated froni a bright Idea into 
practical policy. 

A fourth theme will be flexibility. So 
the Green Paper will contain a signifi- 
cant chapter on continuing education. 
Here too there are likely to be few 
surprises, not because the DBS’s 
hands are tied by current inquiries but 
because the views of ministers and civil 
servants are already well established. 


The DES’s favourite formula for con- 
tinuing education is well known - a 
small dash of pump-priming from 
funds directly under its control, fol- 
lowed by a rapid move to self-sufficien- 
cy or even profitability; substantial 
industrial or professional involvement 
and a strong element of collaboration 
between institutions are also greatly 
desired. 

Finally of course the Green Paper 
has been preempted by the DES itself. 
On Monday Sir Keith announced de- 
tails of the Government’s expenditure 
plans for education and science in 
1985/86. They answer many of the 
questions thrown up by the loosely- 
coupled debate about the future of 
higher education which has struggled 
over recent years. These answers no 
doubt will be underlined and elabo- 
rated in the subsequent Green Paper. 

So policies continue to develop and 
derisions to be made before os they will 
be after the Green Paper. But this does 
not mean that the paper will be an 
unimportant document. Those who will 
inevitably criticize it as an anti-climax 
will mistake its purpose. The Green 
Paper is not a Royal Commission done 
on the cheap in the office; it is not 
designed to be a fundamental reevalua- 
tion of the direction that higher educa- 
tion should take in the remaining 16 
years of this century; its intention is not 
to announce exciting new departures. 

Instead (he Green Paper is designed 
to consolidate the experience of the last 
five years and to validate the direction of 
future policy; its purpose is to legitimize 
the recent post- 1979 past not to invent 
the future; it is not the next stage in an 
exciting debate but a rather staid sum- 
ming up. Cynics of course will argue that 
the whole process from Sir Keith 
Joseph’s letter to Sir Edward Parkcs two 


been a device to dull the pain of 
contraction, to habituate higher educa- 
tion to a new iron age. Maybe tliat is not 
fair to tho civil servants and even the 
ministers engaged in its production. But 
it may still be its final effect even if It was 
not Its initial Intention. 


The present system of student grants is 
22 years old. It looks unlikely to last for 
another 22 years without radical re- 
fonn. That Is the first and most 
iraOortant lesson to be learnt from Sir 
Keith a announcement that the minim- 
um student grant, paid to alt students 
regardless of how rich their parents 
are, is to be abolished, and that richer 
parents will also have to contribute to 
tuition fees. Up to a quarter of a 
mflHon students, half the total, will be 
affected In some way. Parents coming 
a income of more than £ 20,000 

S ? 1 J, av , e J 0 . contributB ^ on top of 
1,680 they already contribute. 

The lesson Is a simple one. Student 
awards now appear the least defensible 


The defence of grants 


iVI T ■ vr . c ciemgm in 

the higher educafib A budget. As the 
^mpehllon for £riotV Intensifies, 
they. will, be iquoezgp and squeezed 
until the whole system of student 

Grants In prnHAri a* nil ii*- . 


•ZL \ V - * w ! au ;r oi student 

»ants ib eroded out of all recognition. 

^ Keith’s decision can 
hardly have come as a surprise. The 
nunimtim grant' -had' already been 
halved, so abolittoh'was a logical next 
step. The prospec^how is for a series of 
structural changes in the awards sys- 
tem. all contrary, - to '-the interest of 
students in the senile that more of the 
financial burden of their higher edutaj i 
tion wifi be placed on their parents (or i 
if their parents .will qot pay on their, 
overdrafts), accompanied by un remit- I 
ting erosion of tho value oF the grant'. ■ 
It is naiveto attribute this inexorable 
process to Tarv'miilicavnREunr B »tn 


Pr.*® rouch' faith in thfii: determination: 
of some future anti-Tory -'government 
to reverse it. The stable truth is that > 
the. present grants System is becoming : ' 
less credible while, the competition fdr - 
resources in higher .education fa' be- 


strated on Monday when he robbed' 
student grants to pay for increased 
investment in scientific research. Who 
does not believe that if a choice must 
be made between maintaining a highly 
regressive cash benefit to rich parents 
and struggUn* to keep Britain In the 
first division of the international re- 
search league, whether in particle 
physics or strategic areas like advanced 
Computers and biotechnology, that the 
latter must be preferred? 

Student awards are a political mess, 
me comparison with tax relief on 
mortgages, which implies that grants 
are an entrenched ingredient oFmid- 
dlerdass privilege that no government, 
especially not a Conservative govern- 

comparison 
of Students is 
lli labour Patty’s increasingly 
wofibly ^opposition to , council house ' 

; sales. . So not : only fa the present 

hvi^W V6 “moved 

, py tha insinuation that rich voters will 

. gbvernment is, highly likely .to seek 
•radical reforut orthe present grants ' 
regune ln ways almost as unpalatable ‘ 
to those who benefit; from the status' ■ 

; quo, r ., ■ 

■ Of course , the 
c always produced a^re, 
of benefit. But id the 
expansion the grdgs 




education students all of whom are 
discriminated against by the present 
grants regime. 

The NUS therefore cannot honour- 
ably persist In a Luddite defence of the 
present system. Nor is it credible to 
argue that the grants net can be 
endlessly extended to new groups of 
students without the present arrange- 
ments which express more traditional 
intentions being radically reformed. A 
negative and passive defence of the 
status quo will only allow the present 
erosion to continue unchecked. What 
is needed is a fundamental tcvIcw of 
student support, on which the defence 
of a truly progressive system can be 
mmly based.. .Such a system. must be 
, tD tilt condition nbt only of 
middle-class adolescents on full-time 
courres but of part-timers and adults, 
in jobs and unemployed, who other- 
wise will be threatened with a separate 
loans scheme. 

The solution must lie in the closer 
In tegration of student support with our 
tot and social security systems. The 
key is ; taxable rather than means-tested 
benefits. In the case of the young the 

to? lEwSS d 80 st udent and the 
tax liability would ,be borne by the 

s, t ,dents «es could 
be tax deductible. A scheme of paid 
educational leave could'Be grafted on- 

t? «?5 0n ^,- 08ura,lca ' Por^Knem- 

d . * of 


expansion ctaWled to 


t,';biil the a 




wasteful -and in Ore 



I always thought of It as Constanti- 
nople and I still do even after a week 
In Istanbul. That Is not a political 
comment. It is merely a comment 




of many products of an English 
schooling, comes to an end In that 
part of the world on Tuesday May 29 
1453. Having been trained as an 
architect I decided that I could not 
allow myself to die without seeing 

a a Sophia, one of the really great 
lings of any part of (he world, 

It Is a scruffy building (like the city 
Itself), misshapen In parts after 
earthquakes, scarred everywhere 
after removing the plaster that co- 
vered the mosaics when it became a 
mosque. The huge circular wooden 
plaques inscribed with the names of 
Allah, the Prophet and the first four 
Caliphs, were put there during the 
restoration of 1847 and so were the 
mihrab and the mlmber, awkward 
ungainly structures that seem to have 
been dropped In without thinking of 
the geometry of the church. 

But nothing can rob this asto- 
nishing structure of Its spectacular 
magnificence. It does not seem sur- 
prising that when Sultan Mehmet the 
Conqueror entered the city he rode 
straight to Hagio Sophia and immedi- 
ately ordered it to be converted Into a 
mosque. Nor does It seem surprising 
that when he saw it finished in 532, 
Justinian should have exclaimed: 
“Oh Solomon, 1 have outdone thee’’. 

There are said to be more than 
1,000 mosques In Istanbul and they 
dominate the city, especially the Blue 
Mosque and the Suleymainye, the 
masterpiece of Sinan, the Christ- 
opher Wren of Istanbul. The frescoes 
and mosaics of St Saviour in Chora 
are brilliant and more memorable. 
Equally memorable is the famous 
Bazaar, packed with thousands of 
shops, covered in hundreds or domes, 
strewn with electric cables even more 
lavishly than the rest of the city. 

It Is a scene of intermingled gran- 
deur and decay. Inside the Byzantine 
land-walls the city was until recent? 
- and 8 till fa In some areas - a huddle 
of timber houses and workshop, 
lanky framed buildings covered in 
grey planks, with Jellied floors ■ 
reaching out and decorative barge 
boards along the eaves and gables. 

But It was those handsome walls 
slinking up and down the slopes of the 
hills that told me most about the rale 
of Byzantium and took me back to 
Steven Rimdman's small but 
masterly- book on The Fall Of Con- 
stantinople. From the moment I read 
It In 1965, its ending has remained in 
my mind - that whatever we pay 
have forgotten about the great city, . 
“In the villages men knew better. 
Thert they remembered the tnrenes 
that had been composed when ww 
came that the city had alwh 
punished by God for Its luxury* 
pride and its apostacy, but fighting a 


bered that dreadful Tuesday, a day 
that all true Greeks still know lobe o[ 
ill omen; but their spirits tingled and 
their courage rose, as they told or we 
last Christian Emperor standing w 


HI! their numbers bveroowered mm 
and he died, with the Empire as fits 
Winding sheet”. 

j , « , Patrick 1 Ntittgens. 
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Nobel winners 
asked to advise 
on science cash 


Horses for courses: Leicester Polytechnic students took to the saddle to deliver a protest to Mr Nigel 
Lawson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, at his home in fox-hunting country. 


NUS plans more disruption 


by David Jobbins 

firther disruption of universities 
nd colleges In protest at last week’s 
pals announcement has been 
^wjntsd by the National Union of 

Mr Phil Woolas, its president, said 
Iff lhat the Government had 
Wnycd young people und their 
PWnls. "We will continue to disrupt 
“protest to bring our message 
■J* 'to Conservative MPs - If thoy 
to for Lawson's proposals wc and 
* parenfa will vote them out 
■we," 

Thousands of students took part in 


closed on Wednesday, including 
North East London Polytechnic. 
There was even evfdcnce of action 
from non-NUS colleges, with Klngs’s 
College, Iwondon students boycotting 
lectures. 

A chorus of anguish has begun to 
flow from vice chancellors and others 
at the proposals. Professor Mark 
Richmond, vice chancellor of Man- 
chester University, expressed con- 
cern to his council. “Some students 
may well decide that going to uni- 
versity fa just not worth the financial 
candle." 

The vice chancellors of the big five 


Fewer apply 
to university 

Tougher entry standards demanded by 
universities have led to a significant fafi , 
in the number of applications for ! 
places next year, according io Univer- 
sities Centra] Council on Admissions 

'*UCCA confirmed this week that 
4,000 fewer students had applied for 
places next year, compared with the 
same time last year. Just under 100,000 
-applications have been received and 
the drop of 4 per cent fa completely 
against trends in recent years. 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Britain's Nobel prizewinners may be 
asked to rule on how £ 20 m of extra 
money for equipment should be shared 
among selected research centres in the 
universities. 

The money, £10m in each of the 
financial years 1985/86 and 1986/87 for 
improving laboratory nnd equipment 
provision “in a few carefully-selected 
centres of research" was announced 
last week as pHrt of the Govcnment's 
spending plans. 

The proposal was made on Monday 
by Sir Peter Swinner ton- Dyer, chair- 
man of the University Grants Commit- 
tee, to Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science when 
they discussed the universities’ reac- 
tion to the spending plans. 

It will now be examined in detail and 
put to the full UGC next month. The 
proposal is entirely without precedent 
as previously university funds have 
been allocated by UGC decision, 
sometimes with guidance from the 
research councils. 

. But Sir Peter feels that in this 
i instance the UGC is not technically 
'competent and the research councils 
are interested parties. 

' “It has to be done by people of the 
ivery greatest academic standing. The 
I choice of which research groups to 
support must be made by people 
‘beyond question at the top of the 
tree", he said. 

“The money is intended to bring a 
limited number of research groups up 
to the highest level of provision. 
Active British Nobel prlzewinere fit 
the bill,” he said. 

The money will go to research 
centres within departments and it fa 
likely that about 20 would benefit. The 


enough,” he said. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of ihc Association of University 
Teachers said: “It is a rather coy view 
of the universities that the only way 
you can determine where additional 
resources might go is by asking people 
who know a Tot about one subject but 
do not have much expertise outside 
lhat area." 



Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s 
phoney war, 19 


"S* . candle." . . . . „ . Although the deadline for applica- The money will go to research V 

reousands or students took part in The vice chancellors of the big five tlons does not ejEpire unt n December centres within departments and it! fa 

^pallons, lecture boycotts, work- civic universities are sold to be 15 .candidates have tended to apply likely that about 20 would benefit. The 

■tad rallies called by the NUS after opposed and the Committee of Vice earlier because of the greater competi- UOC would probably lay down some VTp-s» fVlI* HllH 

frKellh Joseph, Secretary of Stale Chancellors and Principals express- y on for places. initial criteria. ' UUl OUU 

Jf Education, failed to meet their ed concern, pointing out that its most u CCA will be publishing its latest ^ere are only about 20 Brit^i . . 

j£®Uy deadline^ But he Ls? Mr recZ surrey of board and lodging figures later this mXnth but feta>U Nobel pMm .* act.^ in (Ms 


w*?** wadllne^But he is to sec Mr 
on December 3. 

Jr esdm 8 ted 120 colleges were 
some form of action: some 
r* occupying premises for 24 
In line with the NUS call, and 
a * rs were making their own plans. 
A n Wiber of institution were 


ed concern, pointing out that its most 
recent survey of board and lodging 
costs disclosed an Increase of 7 per 
cent while grants were to rise by only 
3 per cent. 

Already one Conservative, Mr 

Michael Forsyth, MP for Stirling, 
has indicated he cannot support me 
changes. Grants details, page 8 


Overseas students will get 
increased Government aid 

Wjto O’Leary at Newcastle University, poiu 

IkFrjTOntaJd for overseas students fa that 24 foreign goyeriunent 
stepped up next year in had been educated in Britain 
: JJj Lv_J which will flow from A new assessment of the el 
tesita-j J? ud 8 et imposed on the ness of current policy, feat 
\:«J Commonwealth Office. survey of overseas student 

SecMtfl™“ tey . Howe * lhe Foreign views, was announced this we 
ftfcifKrf JK: d ¥ c to announce the research programme will be coi 

bf budget between the aid by the Overseas Students Tr 
‘fPJOniatic winns of hk rl^nnrt. has at traded a Brant of £80,0 


at Newcastle University, pointing out 
that 24 foreign government leaders 
had been educated in Britain. 

A new assessment of the effective- 
ness of current policy, featuring a 
survey of overseas students own 
views, was announced this week, i ne 

Science towards the £150,000 total 

The project will be directed by 
Professor Gareth Williams, of the 
University of London Institute of 
Sn. It will include interviews 


Kay , general secretary, saia: 1 ms is a 
significant change, we were not ex- 
pecting anything like this and we were 
not in this kind of position last year. 

“Assuming this Is a fair representa- 
tion of what the situation will look like 
on December 15, what does it mean? 
Perhaps marginal candidates have 
been put off by the knowledge that the 
price of entry is much higher In terms 
of A level grades." 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the Association of University 
Teachers said: “If students are self- 
selecting themselves in this defeatist 
way it augurs very badly". 


'There are only about 20 British 
Nobel prizewinners still active in this 
country. Some, such as Sir John Ken- 
drew (chemistry) and Sir Andrew 
Huxley (medicine) are still prominent 
in academic or scientific affairs. About 
half a dozen are retired. 

Mr Maurice Shock, deputy chair- 
man of the Committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors and Principals said: “From the 
point of view of the universities the 
present arrangements by which the 
equipment grant is distributed are 
well-tried and we would need a good 
deal of persuading if these were to be 
altered. 

“I have nothing to say against Nobel 
prizewinners but I think that is clear 


Dr William Taylor, principal of Lon- 
don University since August last year, 
is to succeed Sir Roy Marshall as vice 
chancellor of Hull University. Dr 
Taylor, aged 54, was previously direc- 
tor of the Institute of Education. This 
year he became chairman of the Coun- 
cil for Accreditation for Teacher 
Education. 

After grammar school and the Lon- 
don School of Economics he became 
a teacher, deputy headmaster, lecturer 
in education and professor of educa- 
tion at Bristol. He has regularly 
advised the Government and universi- 
ties on problems of teacher supply and 
education. 


CBI will house new skills agency 


to survive intact when 


being recom- 
a l P od * st expansion 
f ■%£££? nQW m operation. The 
fty^S^tao expires in 1985 but 

Vf^epc£ ,ni led |fl 8 

- Council, which also 

® J*** 1 wings of Sir 

was not in 
> iPOsrtion. It warned 

instil its l^wyould have to recValu- • 
h. including Us new 

^ J ea yf Ifa 8 oversea* stu- 
^ compensated for 




^lh upto3^ 

British universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. 

• Representatives of Europe*® 1 and 
Commodweallb 

last-mlpute a^^ to Bntdn noMo 
puli; out of Unesco thn week, as a 
Cabinet committee prepargl !° mee t 
to take tbe decision. But ftws * naic 
cr the Prime Minister, satfm the 
a.* rriticistns of Unesco 


by Jon Turney first report in July from Mr John 

Science Correspondent Butcher, under-secretary at the De- 

Pians for a new industry-based skills partment of Trade and Industry. 

run by the Confederation of Speakmg to the House of Lords 
KdusXy’s education founda- Select Committee on Sdence and 

qs£4sSB SW 
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secretariat. The CBI’s agreement to 
find a home for the agency is the 
product of strong pressure to set up 
such a group from mtoimlton tech- 


strong wish 




Of the press- , . i ; 


to launch a new quango. ■ 

The proposal will be endorsed by the 
Butcher committee on the supply of 
for rr jnJujms 

andhigher eduolion outlined in the 


ton Keynes. He said the department 
had endorsed it, but the DTI wanted to 
reassure vice chancellors up and down 
the country that the Chilvei initiative 
did not preempt the very lmge re- 
sources which should come through 
the new partnership. . 

Tbe Lords committee also chal- 
lenged tfa^ ejnphasfa ofthe first Butch- 
er report on increasing 'graduate out- 


er report on increasing graduate out- 
put. 'Lord Gregson, citing rccept visits 
to Japan .and the united States, &id 
that bdier ' countries tfere moving 
rapidly toward. dnbdiSdng .new, faidiist- 
rial recruits^ witn - Mghe£ degiXies^, ■■ 


He said many Japanese companies 
. were restricting recruitment of tech- 
nical staff to those with at least a 
master's degree, and some took on as. 
many as 30 per cent with PhDs. In 
addition, the large electronics com- 

f ianies generally gave at least a year of 
n-house specialist training. 

The new skills agency will be setup 
in tbe hope that companies will commit 
resources on a similar scale in Britian. 
It will have a steering committee 
bringing together companies; govern- 
ment departments and representatives 
of higher education and will develop a 
brokerage role between Industrial 
backers and higher education institu- 
tions. 

Companies considering contribu- 
tions to higher education like staff 
secondments,- . employment . of 
academic* on consultancies, or equip- 
ment donations will still ; be seeking 
matching, support from the Govern- 
ment to get the new partnership under 
- way. -5 ■ 
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Tenure: another view from Scotland 


Sir, - In Olga Wojtas' account of 
Professor Walter's article on tenure of 
office ( THES , November 16) she attri- 
butes to him the view that it seems 
fairly certain that under (Scots) com- 
mon law no academics other than 

S irofessors have ever had tenure. Pro- 
essor Walker's own words are that In 
contrast to professors “the situation of 
lecturers . . . and other para- 
academic staff is very different at 
common law. There is no authority for 
saying that any of these held 'offices' or 
ever held ad vitam aui culpam and it 
seems pretty certain that all of these 
categories have always been em- 
ployees only”. 

The Universities (Scotland) Act, 
1858 section 12 sub-section 5, gives the 
university court power “upon suffi- 
cient cause shown, and after due 
investigation, to censure a principal or 
professor, or to suspend him from his 
office and from the emoluments there- 
of . . . for a period of one year, or to 


require him to retire from his office on 
a retiring allowance, or to deprive him 
of his office’’. This power is extended, 
moreover by the Act of 1889 to apply 
also to a “university lecturer, assistant, 
recognized teacher or examiner, or 
any other person employed in teaching 
and examining under section 12, sub- 
section 5" of the 1858 Act. There is 
clearly a case to be made that lecturers 
no less than principals and professors 
are holders of office. 

Professor Walker concludes his arti- 
cle: “it cannot be assumed that any 
academic does have 'tenure'; he may, 
but this is very uncertain; if the 
question arises it would be for him to 
establish that he does have it, and that 
would not be easy. It may well be 
accordingly that 'tenure' is a myth, a 
belief with no more substantial found- 
ation than that hitherto no person 
seems, in fact, to have been dismissed 
from an academic post save for culpa. 
If this is so opposition to the proposed 


PhD completion Science output 


Sir, -The letter from Dr. Donald Bitch 
tTHES, November 9) redresses the 
balance on thought about PhDs. The 
preoccupation wtrfi dates of comple- 
tion may be understandable in terms of 
funding, but the human and edu- 
cational questions must be 1) is the 


i's statistics about 


degree complete? 2) is the work of 
appropriate standard? If, os appears u 
from Dr. Bligh's statistics aboutTO per f< 
cent of graduates complete, universi- tl 
ties are not doing too badly, as the tl 
remaining 30 per cent while still allow- in 
ing room for approval, may not be is 
complete for a variety of reasons, by ci 
no means all of which are academic. « 
Masters and doctoral degrees are 
not competitive in the sense that initial fi 
degrees are. It is surely more impor- hi 
tanl to have a good piece of work none oi 
and a course of study formally com- di 
pleted rather than n failure of attain- p 
meat and/or a margin ally satisfactory • n 
piece of work done? In my view, it is v 
important not to let candidates submit c 
their thesis until one knows they are c 
going to pass. The question of funding a 
Is a separate issue. c 

Yours faithfully, 

P. HAVARD-WlLLlAMS. 1 

Department of Library ana Informs- 1 
tion Studies, 1 

University of Loughborough. i 

i 

Sum mistake? ! 

Sirs, - Perhaps one of your readers 
would explain to me why Data Pro- 
cessing Is, in Department of Educa- 
tion and Science and University 
Grants Committee terms, considered 
as a subset of mathematics. 

Yours fatthfally, 

S.D, CARTER, . 

Systems Manager & Senior 
Systems Analyst, 

University of Sussex 

Coming back 

Sir, - I have heard that one or two 
academics who have accepted substan- 
tial sums of public money to take 
premature retirement are bow seeking 
to reehter university life on full pay. 

I should be surpnsed if this was the 
■ - intention of Parliament and'the Secre- 
tary of State for Education when he 
; authorized such a scheme find I should ■ 
be interested to' know lVhai views the 
Association of University Teachers 
has on tills attempt to have It both 
tfays. Apart from anything else it 
' dim] qlshes job chances for everybody 
else in a more or less Static profession . 

Whether or not such conduct is for 
the moment legal', it would surely seem 
. to many people reprehensible. There 
Is ah important question of public 
policy at issue. . 

Vours, 

A.M. DAVIES, 

. Acting. Joint head of the English . 
department, ' 

S Holloway and Bedford ' 
jds,' : 

University of London. 


Sir, - The figures, published by the 
Science Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
University, {THES, November 9) 
make interesting reading but can in 
themselves only provide a partial view 
of the state of British scientific re- 
search. 

If the researchers at the unit are 
using the Institute for Scientific In- 
formation's science citation index as 
the source of data for their analysis 
then their figures do provide useful 
information on the proportion of Brit- 
ish publications appearing or being 
cited in journals and other materials 
covered by that service. 

However, the significance of the 
figures does depend on the compre- 
hensiveness of the service's coverage 
of journals and other materials in the 
disciplines concerned, and also on the 
procedures involved in the selection of 
material for inclusion in the service. It 
would be particularly important to 
clarify whether there lias been any 
change in policy or practice in cover- 
age or selection over the period stu- 
died. 

The figures can only provide 8 
partial view In another sense. If there 
has been a decline in the proportion of 
British publication in the journal liter- 
ature ot the disciplines involved - this 
cannot be taken as the sole indicator of 
the health of the research activity 
within thoso disciplines. Perhaps there 
has been a move towards dissemina- 
tion of research findings through work- 
ing papere, laboratory memoranda or 
unpublished research reports - which 
may not appear as journal articles or 
be widely died. 

Examination of these issues might 
complemen t the bibliometric work so 

Pool share out 

Sir, - I recently called for the rede- 
sign all on of institutions of • higher 
education in the public sector as "focal 
authority universities". The case for 
change of name advances following the 
last meeting of the Technical and Data 
Group of the National Advisory Body 
when exemplifications of the distribu- 
tion of the Advanced Further Educa- 
tion pool for 1985/86 were. considered.: 


abolition of (enure is on a very shaky 
foundation." 

He also writes, however, that a court 
of law might hold that a person was not 
dismissable before retirement age “if 
satisfied that this represented the 
shared but unexpressed common in- 
tention (not merely belief) of institu- 
tion and appointee.” On satisfactory 
completion of their probationary 
period, academics are commonly ana 
expressly said to have “become ten- 
ured" or to have joined “the tenured 
staff”. It is beyond question that there 
is a common presumption or belief that 
post-probationary staff are tenured. 
As to intention, when representatives 
or institutions talk of “tenured staff it 
is not easy reasonably to construe 
intention in any way other than that 
such staff have tenure. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, 
therefore;- (i) that as regards tenure 
professors, principals and lecturers are 
indistinguishable; (ii) Professor Wal- 


far undertaken and either reinforce or 
qualify the conclusions based on that 
work. 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID ELLIS. 

Department of information studies, 
University of Sheffield. 

Sir, - If it is accepted that publication 
output and citation is a metric of 
“science" (and those who publish in 
languages other than English will have 
strong reservations over the use of the 
latter metric) then your front page 
headline in The THES of November 9, 
“Britain's share of world science in 
steady decline,” is factually correct. 
The first sentence of the front page, 
“British science is in decline”, and the 
headline on an inside page of (he same 
edition, “Hie great British slide in the 
world of science”, suggest unjustified 
overinterpretation of the data 9ince 
both omit reference to share. 

Crude correction for population size 
of the figures for “science perform- 


• °?ce asaln theNAB proposes to on the presumption that an Institution 
distribute the AFE Pool In three which survives on a diet at least 
blocks: to polytechnics; major other one-fifth less nutritious than in a 
maintained establishments (major polytechnic, will be able to maintain Its 
OME&’U and minor OMEs. . academic health. 

A number of the major OMEs, had . The facts are that this will not be the 
a substantial dalm to bfe treated pari- case because the major OMEs must 
with the polytechnic upon the have foil protection of their unit oi 
establishment of NAB. Each major., resource in real terms in order. to. 

approximate- maintain the present level of provl- 
ly £250 per foil time 6qiwalentxm sion, and some require an Increared 
s JN* unit of resource If they are to be able to 

top"** results from the failure guarantee a continuing level of accebt- 
of the, NaB : and the Department of able quality. . ■ • ™ 

E f“ c “ftp, a 5 d Sdenccto recategorizc There seems tofre Httle Justification 

aqy jnsiUfution into the polytechnic for the NAB to await the development 
group fof funding purposes, , , . of the formula Which Will determine 
M;® n y Major PM B wore to merge . whether any of the major OMEs 
uoddr' the present ; should be . recategorfsed for funding 
rubric or the NAB the;enlarged Inst tu- pptposes as polytechnics. I believe the 
Hon would autofaaftcalfy secure commtttecof NABuhnnM 


ker's view that no tenure exists (even 
possibly for judges) seems tenable only 
on the narrowest interpretation of 
’’tenure”, and on other conditions that 
may not hold. 

Finally, Olga Wojtas should have 
mentioned Professor Walker’s view 
that "if at common law a professor or 
lecturer were dismissed short of retire- 
ment age on grounds other than culpa 
he would have a claim against tne 
institution for damages for wrongful 
dismissal”, and that in present condi- 
tions the assessment of damages in 
respect of loss of earnings could be 
"very expensive for the institution." 
An academic of 43 years at the top of 
the lecturer grade would, on being 
made redundent, loss earnings of ab- 
out £300,000. 

Yours faithfully, 

SCOTT MEIKXE, 

Deportment of Philosophy, 

Glasgow University. 



rection for gross national product or 
number of science graduates or 
amount spent on research would all be 
of interest. My criticism is so obvious 
that I am sure such analyses must 
already have been carried out and yet 
conclusions that might be drawn from 
them are dismissedin your article as 
"end of empire” arguments. Science in 
Britain feces many problems but we 
must do our best to avoid muddle- 
headed arguments in our attempts to 
solve them. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID J. COVE, 

Department of genetics, 

University of Leeds. 

achievable for 1985/86. 

While no advice will be proffered by 
the Technical and Data Group to the 
next meeting of the NAB board to the 
prescribed level (exemplified at £1 ,270 
and £1,315) some members were ready 
to maintain the gap of approximately 
£250 per FTE as between polytechnics 
and major OMEs on the basis that 
polytechnics cannot or should not be 
required to take cuts in real terms - a 
point of view that presumably is based 
on the presumption that an institution 
which survives on a diet at least 
one-fifth fess nutritious than in a 
polytechnic, will be able to maintain Its 
academic health. , 

. The facts are that this will not be the 
case because the major OMEs must 
have full protection of their unit oi 
resource fh real terms in order to. 
maintain the present level of provl- . 
slon, and. some require an Increased 
unit of resource If they are to be able to * 
guarantee a continuing level of accept- 
able quality. ~ 

There seems tojfc Httle Justification 
for the NAB to await the development 
of the formula Which Will determine 


. . echnic level funding fori that pari 

■■■■ of the new institution which formerly . the ma 

Lftters for publication should arrive by was not in the polytechnic g^onp; for Tmtegoi 

Tuesday morning. They should be as binding. Yet the Technical a^id Data polyttx 

short as posribJe and Written on one Group was advised at its last.pieeting 1985/& 

side of the, paper. The editor reserves that it was unlikely that recategoriza- Yours 1 

(hh ^ If . tip'n'.of. ahy . instifytfoh fc T \ .NEI^ 

nreeasary. < P ut T» sc *« wou,d . politically '■ 


purposes as polytechnics. I believe the 
committee oTNAB should be' asked to 


committee ofNAB shot 
inakp a judgment as tin 
the major QMEs shout 
categorized for fimdin 
oolytcchnics for the 


eat as to whether any of 
ie« should forthwith 1 ^ r 
ir fending purposes - a8 
for the financial y^at 


necessary. 


Yours' faithful! 


Orage extra 

Sir, u I was delighted to sec Mr 
Conford has discovered the work of 
A. R. Orage {THES, November 16). 
His career was remarkable, but 
unsung - no. Mr CouTord's welcome 

E lecc would have been enriched if lie 
ad read the carefoily researched 
account of Orage (above) and his 
associates (Including his Interesting 
and nearly unsung girlfriend Beat- 
rice Hastings, later the mistress and 
frequent model of Modigliani) which 
was published only six years ago by 
Faber u tier the title Lives and 
Letters by 
Yours foithftiUy, 

JOHN CARSWELL, 

5 Prince Arthur Road, 

Hampstead, 

London N.W.3 

Copyright law 

Sir , - As a result of strict interpretation 
of copyright legislation many lectur- 
ers, we are sure, will have experienced 
difficulties in using journal articles for 
teaching purposes. 

While appreciating the necessity for 
copyright law, especially concerning 
books, we consider the situation with 
respect to journals and periodicals to 
be unsatisfactory for the following 
reasons, First, it is academics who 
supply the majority of published 
papers, but who receive no financial 
reward for so doing. Second, where 
• copyright Is held by learned societies 
or institutions It is surely incompatible 
with their avowed aims of encouraging 
. and disseminating learning to charge 
educational establishments for the. 
right to photocopy for educational 
purposes. : 

Communication 

■ ?* r ’ r Have I been fortunate with, my 
teachers and colleagues because my 
experience is totally contrary to that of 
A. J Briginshaw (I7/ES, November 
9)wnowrote . really good com- 
r , raumcators are hardly ever found in 
the ranks of successful researchers”? It 
took me less than a minute to name, 
from personal; experience, 20 biolo- 
gists who were/are excellent communi- 
1 catora and teachers and alto first-class 

1 mniMMfe 


Statistical 

omission 

Sir, - Your clear and accurate reoon 
(THES, November 9) of the RmS 
Statistical Society meeting of Novem- 
ber 6 contains one major omission 
namely the principal point or Professor 
T. M. F. Smith’s paper. This was 
simply that the revised Department of 
Education and Science projections are 
now broadly in agreement with the 
major conclusion of the RSS working 
party (notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of minor differences outstanding). Ex- 

S licitly: 

) The revised version of the DES now 
9hows two variants which even at the 
“demographic trough" of 1995/96 lie 
either side of the 1980/81 values; 

9 The RSS working party's principal 
conclusion was that “relative to 1980/ 
81, far from being a decline, there is 
likely to be an increase in the demand 
for higher education throughout the 
remainder of this century". 

This is broad agreement. The Uni- 
versity Grants Committee's advice to 
the secretary of state by way of 
contrast declares this conclusion of the 
RSS working party to be so illfounded 
that “we do not think it deserves 
detailed consideration". 

Mr Wakefield of the DES in his 
contribution was careful to point out, 
inter alia, three things. 

• The DES projections are not fore- 
cast. They are estimates of the implica- 
tions of current policies; 

# The 30 per cent demographic drop is 
going to hit the compulsory secondary 
education sector. Higher education u 
different because of the countercur- 
rent sex and social class differentials. 
• The DES methodology differs in 
several respects from thay recom- 
mended by the RSS working party. 

The UGC have been left with egg on 
their faces. This will wash off. Unfor- 
tunately, so have the editors and 
journalists of responsible newspapers. 
This is more serious because the 
general public have now been seriously 
misinformed. The misinformation will 
be reinforced by the dramatic and 
worrying news of effects of the demog- 
raphic decline on the secondary sector. 

Higher education is provided by the 
taxpayer. The strength of Robbins lies 
in tne willingness of the electorate to 
invest in the children for their immedi- 
ate good and for the future good of the 
nation. The point of my contribution 
(well reported in your pages) was to 
stress that we now have to correct the 
misinformation of the public. This is 
not easy. 

Yours faithfully, 

D.E. BARTON, 

Professor of Statistics, 

Queen Mary College, 

University of London. 

We would therefore encourage all 
our colleagues who are membera 
societies or institutions which horn 
copyright to demand that they adop* ® 
policy more compatible with uieu 
charters. This, we suggest, ought £ 
along the following lines. That We 
society or institution should, up°n 
request from an appropriate eauc - 
tional establishment, grant Perm' 5 " 
for them to make, tree of 
multiple copies of journal articles, i 
to be on the condition that the estfl 
lishment Is a subscriber to the ■ 
and that copies are to be used 
teaching or research purposes oity. 
and may not be resold." 

Yours faithfully, 

P. J. MAKIN, J. M. SMITH, _ 
I. T. ROBERTSON, R- J- TALB^ 1 ’ 
C. J. COX . 

Department of management scien 
University of Manchester^ 

Institute of Science and Te chnology 

60, although the full M 
people who started as phys'^L. t0 
lists and mathematicians and turned 

• ^ j^owe* bfoiogists commumcate be| 
ter than mathematicians? t as 

cause in his letter Dr.. Briffnshawn^ 
reiterated the opinion of t &S,fz llT .j t tee 
of the Univemty Grants Commit 


(also a mathematician). 
. Yours faithfully, 
DAVID Ai JONES, 


.V Department, of Plant Biology 
; Gepetics, Yi ’• V 
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ILEA budget is 
geared for growth 


mandate to reduce education 
spending. 

The authority sees the 3,000 letters 
of support and the 78 per cent MORI 
poll against spending cuts from inner- 
city dwellers as a mandate to campaign 
on its proposed illegal budget against 


by Felicity Jones initiatives for black students would be 

The growth of higher ana further a prime target. Concessionary fees 
education in London will be halted which arc to be maintained at £| for 
immediately if the Government rules the eighth year running and have led to 

that the Inner London Education Au- n doubling of enrolments in the last 
thority's budget is illegal. four years from unemployed students 

Polytechnics hove experienced a could also be oxed. 
lartc growth in student applications Mrs Frances Morrell, the ILEA’s 
with more than 1ft inquiries for every leader, said the authority had arrived 

place. Inquiries to the Polytechnic of at a point of crisis in its relations with 

Central London were 60 to 70 per cent the Government, which did not have a 

higher than last year while two other mandate to reduce education 

polytechnics were up by 25 per cent, spending. 

file authority believes many more The authority sees the 3,000 letters 
students are making polytechnics their of support and the 78 per cent MORI 
first choice. poll against spending cuts from inner- 

The threat was disclosed at the city dwellers as a mandate to campaign 
ILEA’s meeting this week which fixed on its proposed illegal budget against 

a budget £57m above the Govern- spending curbs, 
meats uroit. This budget could become The aDP group endorsed the con- 
illegal in three months' time should no tinuation of tne current level of fund- 
compromise be reached. ing and noted the ILEA education 

The draft estimate, passed with the officer's advice that even a £20m 
support of the Social Democratic Party saving would have a serious effect on 

members, makes the ILEA the first services. It asked that a summary of 
Labour-controlled authority to chal- the consultation exercise shoula be 
tenge the Government’s Rates Act. sent to Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary 
They assume that the amount received of State for Education, 

from the advanced further education Sir Keith said the authority bad 
pool will rise in line with pay and price "entirely failed to address the dear 
Increases. fact that is expenditure Is out of 

The authority has committed itself proportion to that of all other educa- 
in the renegade budget to increasing tion authorities with comparable prob- 
the £15.5m set aside tor "topping up” lenis". 

the poo] allocation this year by Conservative authority members 
£800,000 in line with inflation. quoted an Audit Commission profile 

A warning came that any change in which, out of a group of 12 local 
ibe level of funding would significantly authorities dealing with aim ’.ar prob- 

affect the authority's spending and lems, highlighter the ILEA as the 


Training 

proposal 

revealed 


by Palricia Santinelli 

Public sector teacher training places 
.. —wnig V.IIUIIUCIII3 iii me lusi would increase by three times as much 
tour vears from unemployed students as those in universities for the rest of 
could also be axed. this decade under initial plans pre- 

Mrs Frances Morrell, the ILEA’s pared by the Governments advisory 

leader, said the authority had arrived body on teacher training. 

a ‘ a point of crisis in Its relations with Tne proposals, which the Advisory 
the Government, which did not have a Committee for the Supply and Educa- 

mandatc to reduce education tion of Teachers describe as tentative. 


spending curbs. 

The SDP group endorsed the con- 
tinuation of tne current level of fund- 
ing and noted the ILEA education 
officer's advice that even a £20m 
saving would have a serious effect on 
services, it asked that a summary of 
the consultation exercise shoula be 
sent to Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary 
of State for Education. 

Sir Keith said the authority bad 
"entirely failed to address the dear 
fact that is expenditure Is out of 
proportion to that of ail other educa- 
tion authorities with comparable prob- 
lems". 

Conservative authority members 
quoted an Audit Commission profile 


would have a detcrimental affect on 
programmes connected with special 
policies such as engineering courses for 
women and access courses. 

Noo-traditional opportunities pro- 
vided by the polytechnics including 
nrt-time evening courses, non-stan- 
dard entry for mature students and 


highest spender. They called on the 
authority to apply for derogation 
and appeal against the Government 
expenditure levels. The ILEA has 
already resolved not to do this and says 
it is the only body charged by law to 
determine education needs- 

Leader, back page 


Updating money doubled 


The Government Is to double the 
folds for (he Profc&sfonal Industrial 
and Commercial Updating Program- 
me (PICKUP) to nearly £3m by next 
year. 

Mr Peter Brooke, minister for 
Ugher education announced this 
during the launch of the Govem- 
mtnl’s Adult Training Awareness 
C“roprt&n, hosted by the Confeder- 
rtloo of British Industry In London 
jhb week. The campaign which Is 
Mma spearheaded by the Manpower 
Services Commission alms to encour- 
«|e employers to Invest more In 
training and retraining staff. 

He said that the extra money would 
2?tiantially Increase the number of 


schemes under the programme of 
Local Collaborative Projects, jointly 
managed by PICKUP and the MSC. 

So far this programme has set up a 
dozen large projects and about 70 
smaller ones. • 

The DES will announce . next 
month which local authorities have 
successful I v bid for PICKUP fonds. 
So for 90 bids hnve been received. 

Mr Tom King, Secretary of State 
for Employment said that originally 
he had considered an awareness 
campaign as the last refuge of the 
bureaucrat, but he now realized that 
this was the only way to make the 
country aware of what our training 
and retraining needs were. 


tion of Teachers describe as tentative, 
still have to be discussed in committees 
this week and next month, but if 
agreed would affect allocations to 
institutions from 1986 to 1989. 

Universities could also be badly 
affected if the Government forces a 
reduction in secondary teacher train- 
ing of some 1 ,000 places to keep in line 
with demand. These would nave to 
come entirely from the postgraduate 
route, and in a limited number of 
subjects. The universities have twice 
the provision of colleges nnd 
polytechnics. 

Under the proposals, the major 
increase would be in the primary Bed 
and PGCE, but there are also plans for 
a substantial increase in the number of 
subjects at secondary BEd to avoid 
future shortages. 

Its plans are for an increase in 
primary training in the public sector of 
some 2,200 intakes via both the PGCE 
and BEd between 1986 and 1989, while 
the universities would only increase 
their intakes by some 650 during the 
same period. 

The committee says the increase 
is needed not only to meet the implica- 
tions of Government policies but to 
avoid a shortfall in tne number of 
primary teachers which would occur in 
the middle of the next decade unless 
targets are increased. 

ACSET estimates that with en- 
hanced requirements some 12,000 
newly trained primary teachers will be 
needed by 1994. Without enhance- 
ment, output will still need to rise to 
over 8,000 by that date. 

The committee has decided not to 
seek the entirety of the increase from 
teacher training institutions because it 
believes they could not cope with such 
on expansion without standards being 
badly affected, or without more re- 
sources being allocated. 

The planned increase in the secon- 
dary BEd, which was badly cut back in 
the 1982 round of allocations, would 
be concentrated in the public sector. 
ACSET recommends that colleges and 
polytechnic intakes should be in- 
creased by 610 leading to a total intake 
of 2,200 by 1989. Universities would 


only be required to increase their 
intakes to 550 by the same period, a 
rise of some 200 places. 


Paisley concern over racist activity 


Staff and students at Paisley College of 
icctm ology are concerned over the 
that a student is a leading 
m«nber of the British National Party, 

Front flWfl Y ® rou P t ^ ie Nrtkm® 1 
j^t ,lhey are determined to avoid 


NmL I , ‘HP CUtYlUIUIIb U» 

"wtu London over National Front 
™Jnt organizer Mr Patrick Har- 
^aton.. 

students association has 
x5i * ““ipaign against racism, 
dpn» .^'“"McLaughlin, the presi- 
>said: “xhk ^ a c^pajg,, a gaTnst 
in general, not against one 


person. There is nobody walk ing out of 
classes, and there is going to be no 


boycott or pickets." 

The college admits that over the past 
year there has been a proliferation of 


racist and sectarian posters and stick- 
ers in the college. It was recently 


his second year of a social science 
course, was a member of the British 
National Party. 

Mr McLaughlin said posters had 
appeared showing a golliwog figure 
beating up an elderly woman, with the 
slogan "Repatriate muggers’’. Other 
graffiti included "Smash the IRA and 




Growing from strength to strength 


"Ulster is British", and gave a BNP 
contact box number. However, he 
stressed there was no evidence linking 
Mr Brand with the material. 

The college said it was aware of Mr 
Brand’s political affiliation, but an 
official aaded: "Unless and until this 
particular student offends the college 
rules and regolatlons by actively cam- 
paigning on campus, we will treat him 
the same as anyone else.” 

But the president of Glasgow Uni- 
versity’s students representative coun- 
cil, Mr Malcolm Clark, said Mr Brand 
had given out racist material during a 
university debate. 


Two birthdays are being celebrated 
at the Cannon Aquarium and Vivar- 
ium at Manchester University. The 
first Is that of the aquarium itself, 
which was opened 20 years ago and 
named after the late Professor H. G. 
Cannon, who held the chnir of 
zoology. 

The second Is that of this Bengal 
monitor lizard, which arrived at the 
aquarium via Manchester Interna- 
tional airport. The lizard, seen here 
with aquarlst Mike Graham, was 


Cambridge 
to go it alone 
on tenure 

by David Jobbins 
Cambridge University is to draw up its 
own plans for compulsory redundancy 
of tenured academic staff to stave off 
the threat of Government-appointed 
commissioners interfering in its inter- 
nal affairs. 

The threat by Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, to legislate on future tenure to 
permit redundancy on grounds of 
financial exigency has spurred the 
university to consider ways of meeting 
the Government's objectives while 
retaining total control. 

But the plans are lo be opposed by 
the Association of University 
Teachers- Its deputy genera l secretary, 
Mr John Akker, said: "We regard this 
as of national importance. Tne local 
association is in close contact with 
national level and we shall be opposing 

A report is to be prepared for the 
council of the senate setting out ways 
in which the university's statutes can 
be changed to allow for redundancy in 
the event of a general reduction in 
funding, the reduction or loss of fund- 
ing for a specified area of academic 
work, and where continuation of an 
area of work is difficult to justify on 
academic grounds. 

The university disagrees with Sir 
Keith’s view that his proposals for 
legislation pose no threat to academic 
freedom. Instead it believes that the 
best protection for the freedom of 
academics to work in speculative or 
controversial areas is for control over 
staffing and financial Issues of this 
nature to remain firmly in the hands of 
the university's own decision-making 
bodies. 

It also feels that changes made 
through its own procedures are more 
likely lo suit its circumstances than if 
they are imposed from outside. 


Astronomers step up anti-apartheid fight 
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Anti-apartheid campaigners among 
British astronomers are stepping up 
their efforts to persuade the Science 
and Engineering Research Council to 
pull out of the South African Astrono- 
mical Observatory. 

More than 15D UK astronomers 
have signed a petition presented to one 

of the SERC’s astronomy committees, 
calling for an end to the councHs 
£300,000 a year backing tor tne 
observatory. _ . , „ , maA 

Dr Michael Rowan- Robmson . read- 

er in astronomy at Queen Mary Col- 
lege, London, estimates * Bl n b PjS 
30 and ; 40 per cent of all British 
astronomers have signed tbe titam- 
A declaration accompanying tne peu- . 

Son says the case for ^[ronomy m 
times of. prestorc. on univeiraiiy rc-. 


laration says such a case is destroyed if 
condoning apartheid is part of the 
culture of UK astronomy. 

Previous attempts to cut off the 
British fonds to the telescope, which 
account for a quarter of the running 
costs, have been defeated inside the 
SERC, But the organizers of the 
petition, which has backing from the 
Association of University Teachers, 
hope the number of signatures will 
help sway the decision this year. 

•file meeting of the Astronomy II 
committee which received the petition 
agreed to pass it to the councils 
astronomy, space and radio board oh 
the grounds that the committee is only , 
asked to make scientific judgments. 
Two committee members. Dr Rowan-. 
Robinson and Dr Jqhq Hough oj, 
Hatfield Polytechnic, and.qne. ppard- 
member,' Profetsor Dawd Sdtithwfiod 


of Imperial College, London, signed 
thepetition. 

The ASR board, whose outgoing 
chairman, Professor jCen Pounds of 
Leicester University, Is also a signa- 
tory, is likely to take a similar position 
to the committee. However, there is a 
possibility that the next astronomy 
committee meeting will decide to with- 
draw the commitment to pay the costs 
of the South African instrument as part 
of a round of cuts needed to balance its 
budget for 1985/86. 

• Oxford University announced this 
week that Its congregation has voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of a resolu- 
tion prohibiting all.foture direct invest- 
ment in South Africa. 

The decision, which follows & postal 
ballpt. of more than 2,000 of the. 
univdrsjly^ members, js bijty- 

fojji ' • * ’ ‘ 


impounded by customs officials as an 
endangered species. 

Wien it first arrived nt the uni- 
versity, the lizard measured a mere 
five Inches, New celebrating Its third 
birthday, this toddler is five feet 
long, exhibiting what museum direc- 
tor Dr Alan Warhurst describes os 
“a remarkable rate of growth”. 

The aquarium holds world records 
for the rate of growth of Its reptiles 
and an 18ft python, a 10ft anaconda 


of the family. 


Ball cautious 
on university 
status debate 

Mr Christopher Ball, warden of Keble 
College, Oxford, and chairman of ihe 
boaraof the National Advisory Body, 
yesterday offered conditional support 
lor the growing campaign to extend 
university status to institutions in the 
public sector. 

Speaking a! a graduation ceremony 
at Hatfield Polytechnic. Mr Ball said 
he had been impressed by the argu- 
ments for public sector universities and 
hoped that the Government would 
consider them seriously, he included 
“a few major colleges’ as well as the 
polytechnics among those which might 
be reclassified. 

However, he warned that lie would 
not support the move if it was seen as 
an excuse for slipping the reins of 
external validation, as a device to 
allow academic drift away from part- 
time and sub-degree work, as a step 
towards the removal of local authority 
control or a sign of less responsiveness 
to local and regional employers' needs. 

As long as he was satisfied on those 
counts, Mr Ball said, he would give 
unhesitating support when and if he 
came to believe that retitling was the 
most effective way to achieve parity 6f 
status and esteem for public sector 
students. 

"It is neither natural nor appropri- 
ate to deny to the institutions contain- 
ing the majority of our students the 
norma) title of institutions of higher 
education in Britain,” be said, adding 
that the term university was used less 
grudgingly and with no obvious harm 
in the United States. 


Engineering tests 
boycotted at PCL 

Engineering students at the 
Polytechnic of Central London have 
been boycotting tests designed to 
monitor tbe performance of two 
courses reprieved last year from 
threatened loss of validation. 

A number of students on the degree 
courses in electrical and electronic 
engineering and control and computer 
engineering objected to plans to in- ■ 
elude tbeir results from monitoring 
tests in their final assessment. They felt 
that preparing for the tests would 
divert their attention from their con- 
tinuing studies. 

Tbe issue was under discussion 
yesterday between students and staff 
in the engineering faculty at a meeting 
of a liaison group which was one of the 
innovations introduced to avoid the 
difficulties y/hich led to tbe threatened 
lost of validation by the Council for 
National Academic Awards. 

The CNAA agreed to validate three 
ofPCL’s engineering courses for a year 
but attached stringent conditions, and , 
the ebgiheering'faculty introduced re- 1 
vised programmes. ' , '" t 




I 


I DON’S 
I DIARY 


SUNDAY 

Lovely morning. Debate whether to 
correct now-overdue page proofs for 
book, to draft paper on depart mental 
research policy, tidy up a memoran- 
dum on continuing education, or to 


WEDNESDAY 

Ten minutes before the technician 
interviews, the local man wonders if 
the interviews themselves ought not 
to be blacked by members involved. 
Great timing- Two panel members 
examine their consciences while 
candidates arc warned there will be a 
20 minute delay. Coffees all round, 
and agreement that we go ahead. 
The candidates are all female: if we 
appointed a coloured lady, would the 
unton position be untenable? 
Obviously not. Only three of the four 
invited turn up, which seems nbout 
par these days. Interviews intcr- 
We rank the candidates, but can do 
nothing more. Should new graduates 
re all v be applying for a 0.7 technician 


really be applying tor at). 7 technician 

E osl, I wander? Rest of day spent 
uitlessly trying to identify possible 
ssue. 


uitlessly trying to identify p 
solutions to the “blacking* issue. 

THURSDAY 

Four hours of academic council: as I 
arrived only 10 minutes early, 1 am 
on the subsidiary table with tnc poor 
audibility and late coffees. There are 
only two items of direct personal 
interest; one is passed without discus- 
sion, and one is redirected to another 
committee. Quite satisfactory. 
Calculate that the staff income 
accrued during the meeting would 
fund at least two months of a re- 
search assistant, or four months of 
agency typing. Such comparisons are 
neither relevant nor valid - but 
interesting. 

First seminars in resource econo- 
mics course later, to allocate topics 
throughout the year: 25 per cent of 
student do not turn up, as they 
cannot find the room (having been 
here two years). However, at least 
three show an interest in taking an 
MSc in agricultural economics, so my 
colleagues' efforts with them last 
year were not in vain. 

FRIDAY 

A good day. Renewed discussion 
with Nalgo people, with a successful 
compromise conclusion. The black- 
ing^ is lifted, and we can go ahead with 
a 0.7 technician, but not now as 
term-time only. A phone -call later 
reveals that at least one prime candi- 
date accepted a ]6b this morning, 
which somewhat spoils the moment. 


paint some external windows. 
Checfuily discuss this with my wife, 
and spend remaining daylight hours 
cursing the inventor of Georgian 
windows. Start this page proofs in the 
evening, but can mangage only 50: 
will there be time during the week to 
polish off the remaining 250, I won- 
der? End day by re -reading our BA 
draft degree review document for the 
next Council for National Academic 
Awards visitation, which is to be 
discussed at a polytechnic internal 
validation committee tomorrow. As 
part is now Mark HI or IV, it's not 
easy to concentrate. 

MONDAY 

Validation is quite worthwhile; our 
external assessor takes a sensible 
nuts and bolts" approach, and wink- 
les out a few hesitancies. No one 
wanted to talk about staff develop- 
ment or research, which imy be a 
pity after all that careful phrasing. A 
pleasant lunch with the assessor, 
spoilt only by a guilty conscience 
when signing it to departmental hos- 


spoiit only by a guilty conscience 
when signing it to departmental hos- 
pitality. As we were £3,000 overspent 
last year, we have lo watch the 
pennies. However, this overspending 
arose because we were unable to 
identify accurately our Financial posi- 
tion, and therefore magnanimously 
transferred a mid-year windfall of 
£6,000 straight into our library fund, 
so at least some identifiable good 
came from it. 

If we are careful, we should be able 
to survive this year. Ask assessor 
bow his department controls photo- 
ipylng. Maybe wo can establish 
dividual property rights in what is 
presently a common property, 
thereby curtailing the evident over- 
exploitation? Make note to look up 
Colin Clark's book again. 

Pleasant afternoon spent with a 
succession of students whose projects 
1 am supervising. As I have a low 
timetable for this half-term, I apply 
myself diligently, discussing their 
drafts and proposals In great detail, 
with plenty of constructive criticism 
and animated illustrations. Students 
become increasingly depressed and 
lapse into silence. Change tactics 
with the last one, and tell him tersely 
that his draft is remarkably poor, 
with no indication that he has made 
any effort at nil over the last nine 
months. A lively and useful discus- 
sion ensues, which he probably wins 
oil points. 

TUESDAY 

Bad day. Apart from usual hassles, 
highlight was a meeting held with 
National arid. Local Government 
.Officers* Association representatives 
over a little local difficulty. We arc 
appointing $ new departmental tech- 
lucianj which has been agreed as a 
0.7, post, terra-time only. Nalgo ob- 
jects, for reasons -wlth which I have 
sopie sympathy: we would prefer 1.0 
as well, .but these' days, no one can 
have what they want. A two-hour 
discussion terminates with the union 
announcing that the. post will be 
“blocked". This .leaves us in an 


Most of the day spent with a crisis for 
our part-time lecturer. U seems that, 
moving as he Is from a university 


PhD award to about five hours a 
week teaching for us, he is probably 
not eligible for supplementary be- 
nefit in the period ne is paid. 

This means that his ten weeks* 
teaching will have to be spread 
financially over about 16 to 18 weeks, 
which means that he is therefore 


receiving less per week than he 
would it unemployed. This seems 
Insane, although there is a certain 
vicious logic about each part of the 


. Interview later with : prospective 
pafHime MPhll registration student. 
Excellent student, good topic, &U we 
need ; is a satisfactory supervision 
arrangement. This could bedffficult, 
as supervisors acceptable tb the 
CNAA - that is, with two successful 
supervisions behind them are thin 
on the ground in this faculty. Leave 
work a little depressed. 

Wifeoyt teaching yoga all evening, 

I wonder if daughter Joanna would 
mind if E read her a few page-proof^ ■ 
instead qf Fairy Twinklotocs? Joanna 
does mind, the two seemingly having 
a very low (jigmand substitutability. 


argument. Phone everyone who 
might help, and personnel office do 
great things. By 5.30pm the various 
suggestions scera to put him back to 
spreading ten weeks pay over only 12 
to 14 weeks, so that he is working five 
hours a week for perhaps £13 more 
than unemployment benefit: the 
poverty trap in actionl Quite an 
incentive. We agree that this Is not 

a bad enough for him to resign, 
goodness. 

SATURDAY 

I must get these page proofs finished 
The incentive to do so has however 
been blunted somewhat by toy co 
’ authors, who inform me that the 
publishers fang yesterday to say' that 
they want to choree £28.50 for the 
book when published in February 
As the book has been carefully 
planned, structured, and written for 
a small but significant undergraduate 
market, this is a little disturbing. ! 

K r that the logic is to sell it in 
ack at. this price, 1 and then 
■ produce a . paperback for student 
purchase if ft - goes well 1 '. I cannot 
recall hearing of many student books 
. which “went well*? at £28.50. 

T realize thht, if the book Is indeed 
sold at the proposed price, we will 
end up by having to photocopy bits of 
it for our own students, - ' ■ 

• . *». ’ • 1 i "l. c \ 

MikeDunh 


TVip author is- acting head of depart-, 
tnent, department of economics and . 
economic . history, Portsmqulh 

Polytechnic. ■ . . 
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VAT bill estimated at £21m 


by Paul Rather 

Universities could end up paying an 
extra bill of £1.8m and students an 
extra £19m if Value-Added Tax is 
imposed on books, as discussed in 
Treasury circles. 

The figures come from a new dossier 
released this week by the National 
Book Committee - representing users, 
distributors, and producers of books - 
outlining detailed economic, historic- 
al, political, cultural and educational 
arguments against putting VAT on 
books, journals, and papers. 

The committee estimates that if 
universities and students are to main- 
tain current levels of book purchasing, 
which it believes are already inadequ- 
ate, an extra £2Im will have to be 
found. Similarly at (east another £6m 
will be needed by local authorities if 
school, college and library spending is 
to be maintained in the face of say 15 
per cent VAT. 

This would come on top of a 25 per 
cent fail in university book buying over 
the last four years, with 350 periodicals 
cancelled on average by each universi- 
ty library between 1980 and 1983. 
Research institutions would have to 
pay VAT on learned journals and 
professional and industrial training 
would also suffer. 

The dossier, aimed nl allegedly 
philistine Treasury mandarins, is the 


latest in a campaign against VAT on 
books largely orchestrated by pub- 
lishers. But it is now also drawing 
support from authors including Mr 
Philip Larkin, librarian at Hull Uni- 
versity; Dr Anita Brookncr, Booker 
Prize winner; Mr William Golding, 
Nobel Prize winner for literature, Sir 
William Rccs-Mogg. chairman of the 
Arts Council; nndLord Thomas, the 
Conservative peer handling the Centre 
for Political Studies. 

The dossier states that the argu- 
ments which proved persuasive in 
preventing a “tax on knowledge" in 
I860, in 1941, in 1966 and in 1972 are 
equal) v relevant. In 1860 Mr Glad- 
stone told Parliament that the paper 
duty was a tax on literature and 
education and had long stood in “evil 
odour in this House". 

The committee, taking its cue from 
Mr Gladstone, argues that VAT would 
hit at the very fabric of a democratic 
society, restricting education, diversity 
of opinion, economic development, 
and cultural stimulation- Some 45 per 
cent of books supplied arc said to be 
school, university, reference, and pro- 
fessional books, with children's books 
accounting for 10 per cent more of the 
market. 

The dossier also points to attitudes 
in other European countries to bock its 
case: Ireland has no VAT on books, 
Italy has a 2 percent rate, Belgium, the 



Mr Peter Brooke } minister for higher education, makes a presentation 
to Claire Botcherby.dlrectorof the computer directory on vocational 
short courses. The directory, which logs over 2,000 courses and aims 
togrow to 10 times that size, was developed through the Department of 
Education and Science's professional, ind irtrlal and commercial 
updating programme. It will provide employers with recent Informa- 
tion on work-related short courses. 


Poor chance of access for 
vocationally qualified 


by Patricia Santinelli 


gam access to higher education, could 
bo embarrassing for the Department of 
Education and Science. 

The FEU commissioned the re- 
search, from the National Foundation 
for Educational Research, after - re- 
ceiving a request from the department 
for some Information about the actual 
slate of play on transition from voca- 
tional further education to- higher 
education. 

This followed substantial corres- 
pondence between senior DBS offi- 
cials and Mr Geoffrey Holland, direc- 
tor of the Manpower .Services Com- 
mission, on the various links between 
different qualifications and what prog- 
ress had been • achieved in gaining 
. access to higher education via non 
traditional routes. ' 

Now.It appears that neither theDES 
or the Manpower Services Commo- 
tion is a hy longer interested in the 
. information, but the: unit’s board has 
derided to go ahead with publication. 

pasMy is baidd oh a sample of 30 
: universities, 24 polytechnics arid 10 
colleges. It concentrates on access, to 
typbysio?; Civil and ttieeHqriie- 
•• wen business 

tor holders Of Ordinary and 
higherlnationai certificates and diplo- 
. “4 Bbwhessand 

Educ4,Ic !d Council /quai- 


It shows that although such qual- 
ifications were accepted by most in- 
stitutions in their general requirements 
instead of A levels, individual depart- 
ments often set their own different 
standards. 

According to figures presented in 
the study, not only is the proportion of 
students with vocational qualifications 
going into higher education very low 
now hut it has eilher declined or risen 
only marginally since 1977. 

Yet as the report points, there is 
p l e !I#£ fdelaiJed evidence that holders 
of ONC and OND qualifications per- 
form as well if not better than A level 
students on degree courses. 

For , the polytechnics and colleges, 
Coundj for National Academic 
Award? statistics show that in 1982/83, 
a total of 5.7 per cent ONC/D students 
antered first degree courses in art and 
design, art and social studies, educa- 
tion, interdisciplinary work, science 


and technology. For holders of higher 
national certificates and diplomas, the 

P er cent > a rise since 
1976/77 When the percentage was 2,7. 

In the case of universities, Univerei- 
' tor Admissions 

show that the. proportion 1 of : 
' 2NOl>can^idates gaitaing admission 
■T F° .“SL'togrep courses \yas2.8 per cent 
■lor?^ W -<5 * cent since 

l97 Zkil^ e proportion of HNC/D 
. 1 candidates gaining admission has risen ’ 
£fom ti.6 Rer‘$ent 1 «ftj ;9 percerit iri’the 

1 jSWW are bailed on a 

lfi.phr cent sample^ . ;; .• . 


Netherlands, France, and Germ ant 
have “low rates". Those withhiS 
rates arc not mentioned. ^ 

The committee dismisses any nrrm- 
osal to separate books of *non. 
educational value" for taxation It 
would lead to absurd judgments 
says In the dossier, with fiction and 
poetry, classical or popular “just « 
important to understanding, literacy 
and to culture as serious works fn, 
formal education". 

In all, VAT on books would lead to 
higher prices, less reading, fewer 
bookshops, falling book exports a 
decline in the use and spread of the 
English language and a much smaller 
yield than the Treasury expects, it 
says. The committee estimates that 
lost revenue including £21 m for stu- 
dents and universities, will total £40m 
which must be offset against the 
projected £85m yield. 

The threat to impose VAT on books 
has provoked a large number of mo- 
tions for debate at the AUTs winter 
council in York next month. Similar 
attacks on the reported proposal from 
Bradford, Leeds, Aberdeen and the 
Open University arc likely to be 
composited into a single motion which 
will undoubtedly be passed. 

A further motion from the Universi- 
ty of Surrey calls on the Government 
to free the universities from all VAT 
liabilities. 


Scots union 
redraws its 
boundaries 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The Scottish Further Education Asso- 
ciation is dead; long live (lie Scottish 
Further and Higher Education Asso- 
ciation. 

SFEA members voted at their 
annual general meeting in Stirling Ust 
weekend to change their name in 
anticipation of Napier and Glasgow 
colleges of technology becoming cen- 
tral institutions next session.. 

The two colleges, which ore current- 
ly run by local authorities, contain 
around n fifth of the association's total 
membership, and it wns decided lie 
change of name would emphasize the 
union's involvement in both advanced 
and non advanced further education. 

The association also voted to seek bji 
urgent merger with Scotland's two 
other higher education unions, the 
Association of Lecturers in Scoitun 
Central Institutions and the Associa- 
tion of Lecturers in Colleges of Edu* 
cation in Scotland. The three unions 
have for some time formed a federa- 
tion, which has also sought to attract 
the further education section of Scot- 
land's largest teaching union, the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland. 

However, the EIS futher education 
section, whose membership exeteas 
the combined membership °J . 
others, has shown more interest m a 
takeover than a merger. Tae arCA 
lias now decided that it should concen- 
trate on building up the federation. 

The association also agreed to 
with the other federation members ior 
an independent salary review. 

A major concern at thc ( aonu^ 


meeting was the Government s in- 
action plan, innovatory modua* 
courses which will lead to a new oati 


certificate. Lecturers cnticuea 
Government for its “unseemly M* 
in introducing the plan in Augu 
before all the modules had been i 
pared or the validation procedure* 
decided. h!w j. 

They described themselves as d»F 
rited and overburdened, and flan* 

staff reported that they were 
dered asto how to handle the modf* 
It was vital for the Oovwnng^ 
release additional funding iotw® 
lion plan if it was to be a succes . 


Conference places 

There are all! a few '‘"S 
one-day conference on the n-bi . 


Applied Social Studies, 
House, 62-66 Highbury Grove, 
N5 2AD.I 




But lie Is by no means unique. 

Indeed, Apple lie, Macintosh and Lisa-users (and there are 
well over a million of those In the educational field atone) are 
already taking all of this very much for granted. 

Send off the coupon below for further information 
on our computers and the special discounts we're offering. 
Basically, we mean business. We believe you do to. 
After all, what are you educating people for? 

. . ’f'FFthfiFEN OCn'BFJI - ItCEUhER IWtOKLYTUEUlXamVEtfXBLKHHEHTS 


Please send me further Information on: □ Apple lie 

□ Apple lie. □ Macintosh. DLisa. □ Apple computers. 

(lick kiieke ami hiahlei 

Name — 

Educational Establishment Address: 


: Telephone N 

Send to: Robert Senior, Education 
Marketing Department, Apple 
Computer (UK) Ltd., Eastman Way, 
^Hemel Hempstead, Herts. HP2 7HQ. 


WHEN IT COMES TO EDUCATION, APPLE MEANS BUSINESS. 


Appte Computer 


For as little as £599* (excluding VAT), you can buy your class 
not only one of die most sophisticated and reliable educational 
computers, but one of the most respected systems In the 
professional world. 

Were not trying to impress you. 

In fact, Apple lie is one of the easiest machines in the world 
to use Like all Apple computers, It was created from the principle 
that what the world could really use Is simply a computer It can 
really use. . .and In many more ways than one. 

It has the widest and most Innovative library of software 
in the world, constantly updated by the leading educational 
publishers. 

It has a complete range of high quality compatible applica- 
tions, all student-proof, and guaranteed to be reliable. 

It comes with a free Initial installation, advice anytime you 
want It, and on-going support from your local Apple dealer.. .at 
no extra cost 
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Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BOTSWANA 

Invites applications for the post of Resident Engineer 
as Head of the University Estates and Maintenance 
Department, The Resident Engineer ensures that the 
Resources of the University are maintained in an 
optimum manner and its personnel used to their full 
potential. 

Qualifications: A degree in Engineering plus sub- 
stantial experience in planning and maintaining 
physical facilities, preferably in an Educational set- 
ting or In Construction Management. 

Salary: PI 5828 per annum 

Closing Date: 30th November, 1 984 

Expatriate staff will be entitled to contract addition at 
30% of basic salary and gratuity at 25% of basic 
salary plus contract addition on successful comple- 
tion of a two year contract. 

Applications with names and addresses of three 
academic referees to the Assistant Registrar 
(Academic), University of Botswana, Private Bag 
0022. Gaborone, Botswana. 

(17222) 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

Invites applications for the post of Professor of 
Chemistry. Applicants should have a Ph.D in 
any branch of chemistry and extensive 
experience of university level teaching, 
research and administration over at least ten 
years. The appointee will head the Department 
of Chemistry and take a full part in the teaching 
and research activities of the Department. 
Salary: PI 8072 - P20892 per annum 

Closing Date: November 30, 1984 

Expatraite staff will be entitled to contract 
addition at 30% of basic salary and gratuity at 
25% of basic salary plus contract addition on 
successful completion of a two year contract. 

Applications with names and addresses of 
three academic referees to the Assistant 
Registrar (Academic), University of 
Botswana, Private Bag 0022, Gaborone, 
Botswana. 

(17221) 


University of 
Toronto 

Daparttnnnt or Oooaraphy 

GEOGRAPHY/ 

PLANNING/ 

REGIONAL 

SCIENCE/POLICY 

ANALYSIS 

Invito* applications tor two 
tenure -stronm poittianq the 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

renk. SuccBuful eandCdetee 
Will teach In the department' a 
undororaduata Geography, 
end graduate Plan nl no end 
Geography prop ram rues and, 
Uieraftore, applicant* should 
have the Ph.D. (by July, 1 0BSI 
In Geography, Planning, Poll* 
cy Analysis, Regional Science, 
or In a related programme. 
Candidates With training and 
research In te route m any two ■ 
of rtio. following Held* ere 
encouraged to epplyj 

l. epaHai analysis, linear 
models and optimising 
. methods i 

policy planning and analy- 
sis; the Institutional andoraa- 
nlcatlonal dynamics or policy 
making, budget processes, 
and Inter- governmental rela-. 
tlOIISi 

S. social planning I the analysis 
• and, evaluation of social noil, 
olss and pro grammes of diffe- 
rs ill levels of government In 
Canada; 

4. economic geography, with 

S ocial . Interest In public 
oica theory and the location 
. or. public facilities. 

These positions ore adver- 
tised pending budget approve l . 

. and In '-non fortuity with direc- 
tives from the Department of 
Manpower and ' immigration' 
that all applicants who are 
Canadian or who have landed 
■ Immigrant status will be cons 
(dared first. Subsequently, 
foreign nationals may be ev- 
aluated. 


Please 

Note 


Advertisements 


Start 


- Candidates si 
curriculum vitae 


ihould send 
i end state- 


ments of teaching specializa- 
tions and research Interoats, 
plus , the names of three re- 
rereai toi Professor J. Brit 


ton, Chairman. Department of 
Geography. .. university of 
Toronto. .Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada MSS 1AI before 
February 38. - - . 

k 13C403 ) S » . T >. : R1& 
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Prisoners AUT to tackle 


‘must have 
education’ 

by Maggie Richards 

New pleas have been made for drastic 

reforms in the penal education system, 

to ensure the right of every inmate to 

tuition and to forge far closer links with 

educational institutions beyond prison 

walls. 

The calls for changes were reiterated 
by speakers at a conference on prison 
education held last weekend at Stoke 
Rochford Hall, Grantham, and hosted 
by the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

The association's own contributor, 
Mr Derek Betts, denounced under- 
funding of the prison education ser- 
vice. "We spend £Um a year on 78 
institutions and 45,000 inmates. The 
total budget is about equivalent to the 
Government grant to just one small 
polytechnic," ne said. 

until new legislation determined the 
basic purpose of imprisonment and 
established fundamental standards, 
changes could not take place, he 
added. Prisoners' educational needs 
should be assessed and accommodated 
throughout their detention. 

Mr Keith Scribbins, tutor with re- 
sponsibility for penal education at 
Coombe Lodge further education staff 
college, told the conference education- 
ists had to support reformist attitudes 
to Imprisonment as opposed to puni- 
tive interpretations. 

“If the purpose of imprisonment is 


sexual harassment 


by David Jobbins 
University lecturers will be encour- 
aged to stamp out sexual harassment 
on the campus and warned against 
sexual advances to students. 

A draft code of practice aimed at 
protecting both staff and students is to 
be debated at the winter council of the 
Association of University Teachers 
next month in York. 

It has the active support of the 
executive, which is convinced that 
sexual harassment is a real problem in 
universities despite widespread 
assumptions that academic communi- 
ties are in some way immune. 

Under the code, local associations 
will be advised to negotiate a policy 
with university authorities for agreed 
definitions, procedures for handling 
complaints, and if necessary a review 
of existing grievance and disciplinary 
procedures. It also sets out a six point 
guide to university teaching practice 
which has already been adopted by the 
AUT branch at Sussex University. 

It declares that: 

• Students and staff should be free to 
pursue their professional - and 
academic activities without any kind of 
overt or covert harassment; 

• Sexual advances or requests in 
teaching or supervision must be 
avoided; 

• Even friendly or humorous refer- 
ences by a tutor to students' personal 
or physical characteristics are out; 

• Sexism in teaching and language 


should be avoided; 

• Tutors should be aware of the 
tensions within the groups where one 
sex is in a minority; 

• Students should be told of agreed 
procedures for sexual harassment 
coses. 

The union admits that it cannot be 
precise about the size of the problem 
Most frequently it is women who are 
harassed by men, although there are 
serious examples occurring between 
the same sex, or even of men bv 
women. 1 

The nature of the sexual harassment 
varies, according to the union. “In the 
context of a university it is often 
verbal; comments on a person's 
physical appearance, persistent in- 
nuendo, kindly or humorous remarks 
of a personal nature which may be 
presented patemalistically but which 
make the recipient feci uncomfortable 
or singled out.” 

University women receiving unwel- 
come sexual attention will often with- 
draw from “sexually-charged" con- 
tacts, avoid a common room, or try to 
transfer against her long-term carcci 
interests. 

In teaching, sexual harassment be 
trays the sepcial bond between teacher 
ana student and has damaging implica- 
tions for individual students and for 
the whole academic community. 

Sometimes, the AUT says, students 
misinterpret a lecturer’s words or ac- 
tons, or the lecturer is unaware. 


to punish and to deny civil rights in 
addition to the right of freedom, 
eduation has little role to play,” he 
declared. 

M If the purpose is to reform and to 
encourage access to these dvil rights 
which in themselves produce citizens 
who do not resort to the kind of 
behaviour we call crime, then educa- 
tion and training is essential.” 

He suggested new legislation to 
impose a statutory duty on cither local 
education authorities or the Home 
Office to provide education within 
prisons. ' 

There was a need for integration of 
the system with external education 
services before incarceration, during 
imprisonment and following release - 
a move which would Involve a radical 
reappraisal of the organization and 
training of staff. 


Pressure over seabed boycott 


The National Union of Seamen will 
come under pressure todoy to end 
industrial action which other unions 
fear threatens part of a £9m research 
project into the disposal of radioactive 
waste. 

The Society of Civil and Public 
Servants has written to the NUS saying 
there is a difference between scientific 
research and dumping nuclear waste at 
sea. It wants the seamen to lift their 
boycott of the Natural Environment 
Research Council ship Discovery, and 
allow the experiment to go ahead. 

The matter is due to be discussed at 
today’s lunchtime meeting of the 
TUC’s radioactive waste disposal sub- 
committee. The SCPS expects support 
for its views from other civil service 
unions, whose members include 


NERC scientists. 

The £8. 8m research is sponsored by 
the Department of the Environment 
which nas a fl'/im contract with the 
NERC to investigate the possibility of 

E lacing high level radioactive wane 
eneath tne sen bed. A spokesman 
said the seamen's action had put the 
research project at risk. 

The NUS is refusing to take part is 
the tests, which involve dropping tor- 
pedo shaped sensors called penetra- 
tore" in mid Atlantic waters three and 
a half miles deep. They are designed to 
fall under their own velocity and bury 
themselves 1 00ft in silt. 

The NUS said the disposal of high 
level waste at sea contravened interna- 
tional law, having been banned at the 
London Dumping Convention. 






A case for group therapy 


and hia allies on the right”. The 
New Communist Party* It will be 
recalled, Is the breakaway that 
regards even the editor of the 
Morning Star as a bit soft and which 
considers the current Euro-Com- 
munist leadership of the official 
British Communist Party to be 
<juite beyond the pale. 

I couldn’t rayselr attend the meet- 
ing, but the view in the Flanagan’s 
pub afterwards was that It had 
been a lively occasion, and that, 
while Blackburn’s assorted . Trots 
might still be none the wiser, they 
plight be- a Httle. better informed. 

. Wounded members of the Socialist 
Workers’ Party were muttering 
‘Stalinists” as they drowned their 
sorrows In a pint and whispered to 
their neighbour to ask .them what 
really happened to the Krondstat 
sailors. 

: 1 haw wide pretty strong views 
■ Jnyself oil Leon Bronstetn and his 
“8*cy (I am n»re, for one thing, 
that a whole votome could be 
devoted to (he single feet that he 
took his pseudonym “Trotsky” 
from hlsjafier).! am not In the least 
sorry that the New Communist 
Party; should, be forcing some of 

to i think .about! . (he. distinction be- 
• tweeii myth and'tyslhy. ,;' 
j But the feet ; that the Labofcr 
Party should, a? It were, have to 
rely mwh the: New Communist 


— ' a- X 

died what Is now becoming a near cles, but also for its behaviour, 
obsession with me - that the British My first five years as a Member 

Labour Party’s practical problems of Parliament happen to have coin- 
today have more to do with Its lack elded with the worst period for 
of a theoretical and academic tradi- internal division In the Labour 
tion than any of us can Imagine. Party (between 1980-83) since Ibe 
I made this point at some length war. TTie divisions were presented 


as one uiusiranon Labours policy differences and tne purwm» 
embarrassment over the sale of power. But, as I witnessed perfectly 
council houses and suggested that sane men and women test the 
our tribal reaction to this policy party’s inner cohesion almost to 
arose in part from a failure to destruction, this explanation never 
distinguish between the ownership seemed good enough to me. 
of capital* and the ownership of I am not a psychologist, but It 

individual property. When The does seem that far better explana- 
Guardian reprinted this speech, I tions for the conflict that can some- 
was staggered by the response. I times grip the Labour Party He ^ 
was Mti saying i anything particular- the personality make-up of tbwe 
ty original, but it was obvious from who are attracted to politics on Inc 
tnelettero and direct comments (bat left and to the way groups of suefl 
It areraed to be original. Individuals interreact. In other 

explanation for this was Words, and without being 
provided by another correspondent cetious, that what the Labour Parif 
,ec [ ore i r ta «* wlddfe of might do with is not a change of 
8 on the Ideology policy, but group therapy. Therein 
tf sMjallsm, who lamented that, no doubt a great body of literature 
wmie there was a very One theore- and research on this area, 
tical - academic - tradition of It is a far from flattering com- 
tw? iWTPfe P«Utkal ment, not Just on the Labour Party. 

j ‘bought was but also on our educational 
transferred to the day-to-day world that throughout all our Internal 
Of nracttenl a eh mild 


SSLJSLi T ‘bought was but also on our educational system 
^nsferred to the day-to-day world that throughout all our Internal 
m pripto- (Neither he conflicts no one should [»* 

» nor *0 I now suggest, thought to ask for some real Insight- 
JEJSL.'S-rc} on X wewere fchavln* « * 


' .~JT I* ^ vvuiilllUUSf 

Party for political education reklp- 


’IteMwrtlh British Labour 
Party to flrpw— the vast corpus of . — _ 
wory/bas had ; some traumatic The a 
feMequencea, not only for ^ p^. 




wore. 

Jack Straw 

The author Is Labour MP for 

bunt, 


Cambridge reverses trend MPs told Employers 

The number of successful candidates cent.** igures arc 39 and 4^per to think in call for 

from the state sector at Cambridge Last year, for universities generally. 3m wkhto! 11 • 

University fell from 47 per cent to 42 70 per cent of applications were from candidates accepted ShebaS A CITIS) IIPY* nOV PPV1PW 

filter 1,8 ,hcslcady 2L2s s js Miianer pay review 


The number of successful candidates 
from the state sector at Cambridge 
University fell from 47 per cent to 42 
percent in 1984, reversing the steady 
trend of recent years. 

The fall is also shown in the number 
of applicants. In 1984, 49 per cent of 
the applications were front the slate 
sector (schools, colleges of further 
education and equivalent Scottish and 
Irish schools) compared with 55 per 
cent In 1983. 

Conversely, there has been a rise in 
the numbers of applicants and success- 
ful candidates from independent 
schools. Last year, 36 per cent of 
applications were from independent 
schools and they accounted for 46 per 

Scots college 
wants to be 
a university 

by Olga Wojtas 

Paisley College of Technology, which 
has been discussing a potential merger 
with Stirling University, now wants to 
become a university in its own right. 

In its response to the Scottish Terti- 
an Education Advisory Council, 
which is currently carrying out a review 
of higher education, Paisley calls for a 
new group of “public sector universi- 
ties" to stand alongside traditional 
naiversilies. 

There has been unresolved debate 
for many years over the universities’ 
lack of direct accountability, snys Pais- 
ley. It urges that a few higher educa- 
tion institutions should be given char- 
tered status becoming public sector 
universities which are fully account- 
able through the Scottish Office. 

These new universities would have a 
separate role from the present univer- 
sities, and would concentrate on voca- 
tional courses, maintaining close links . 
with industry , commerce and the com- 1 
inanity. 

Paisley docs not go so far as to 
recommend that the present universi- 
ties should come under Scottish Office 
funding, although it hints at this. 

Other responses arc not so coy. 
Napier College, which is shortly to 
become a central institution, says that 
all funding for Scottish higher educa- 
tion should come through a new Scot- 
tish grants committee. It argues that 
there is a strong pose for equality of 
raources across all sectors of higher 
education and that there would be 
advantages in having a common unit of 
resource. 

TTic employers' organization, the 
LBI Scotland, and the lecturers’ asso- 
cfaiioas lo both central institutions and 
colleges of education, all call for 
funding to come through the 

The Association of Lecturers in 
"■ottish Central Institutions urges a 
^cotiish advisoiy body with financial 
powers for public sector higher educa- 
uon even i if the Department of Educa- 
oon and Science and University 
W Committee refuse to allow the 
wjttish universities to come under 
'SED control. 

•*?thclyd e University has broken 
I* 0 * 8 on a joint universities statement 
I^J^rojnending a Scottish grant 
®®JP®u, which could also embrace the 
«ntra] institutions. 


Standards 
under scrutiny 

maintenance of academic stan- 
ma P, a 8ement of shrinking re- 
and the need for innovation 
cvLr 1 * Aemes of the ninth Royal 
re 

NfUk “olerence is organized by 
E® 81 Lopdon Polytechnic and 
J55L°* Opened by Mr Peter Brooke, 
jrereecretaiy for higher education, 
fakers are Mr Roy Butler, 
jjwagement consultant witii 
ichael Shi 


cent of successful candidates. This year 
the equivalent figures are 39 and 49 per 
cent. r 

Last year, for universities generally, 
70 per cent of applications were from 
the stale sector and this sector 
accounted for 67 per cent of the 
acceptances. Sixteen per cent of ap- 
plications were from independent 
schools and acceptances accounted for 
20 per cent. 

Just under half all applications to 
Cambridge this year, 46 percent, came 
from students living in Greater Lon- 
don or the south-east. Of successful 
candidates with three or more A levels 
77 per cent had a Universities Central 
Council Admissions score of 14 or 15 
(5 points for an A, 4 for a B etc). 

This year there was an increase in 


the number of conditional offers 
made. Some 20.5 per cent of candi- 
dates are now admitted on conditional 
offers with 16.3 per cent of successful 
candidates accepted on the basis of A 
level results already obtained 36.8 per 
cent now gain entry without being 
required to take the Cambridge Col- 
leges Examination. 

Cambridge accepted no candidate 
whose first choice was Oxford , nor did 
Oxford whose first choice was Cam- 
bridge. The proportion of successful 
women candidates has shown a 
marked increase from 33 per cent in 
1983 to 36 per cent in 1984. 
Undergraduates: statistics of applica- 
tions and acceptances for October 
1984, Cambridge University Reporter, 
November 21 1984. Price 35 pence. 



Compulsive medical viewing 


Charing Cross and Westminster 
Medical School In London unveiled 
an ambitious new television teaching 
system this week. The Interactive 
distance learning system, built with 
£940,000 from the Department of 
Trade and Industry, allows students 
In any of eight locations to watch 
lectures or demonstrations given at 
one of the other seven sites. 

Apart from the main hospitals, 
where the medical schools are now 
merged, the system links six others 
across a large area of London where 
students do clinical work. The Bchool 
authorities wanted a system which 
would simpUty coordination of 
teaching in (he new school, and the 
DTI sponsored the scheme as a 


showcase for British fibre-optics and 
opto-eleclronlcs technology. 

A control room at Charing Cross 
enables students to speak to the 
lecturer, who they can watch lo 
colour. The system uses fibre optic 
cables laid In ducts owned by London 
Transport. A microwave link com- 
pletes the circuit over a single stretch 
where' no duct is available. 

Medical school teachers have been 
trained to use video for lectures by 
the Institute of Educational Technol- 
ogy at the Open University and the 1 
BBC. The DTI says Initial tests have 
been well received by students and 
lecturers. A research group at the 
medical school will monitor use oftlie 
system and measure its effectiveness. 


by Jon Turney 
Science correspondent 

Britain is a small country In an era of 
big science, and needs to restructure its 
research commitments. This message 
came through clearly from two of tne 
country's top science policy advisers 
appearing this week bet ore MPs ex- 
amining science spending. 

Speaking to the House of Commons 
select committee on education, science 
and the arts, the chief scientific adviser 
in the Cabinet Office, Dr Robin 
Nicholson, said Britain was responsi- 
ble for around 5 per cent of world 
science. We could either do a little of 
everything, or concentrate on a few 
things. And the experience of other 
small countries suggested concentra- 
tion was more effective. 

He commended the science policies 
of the Netherlands, Sweden. Canada 
and Australia, and said he expected 
Britain, as well as France ana Ger- 
many r to move towards the strong 
selectivity already seen in these smal- 
ler economies. Dr Nicholson was 
asked if this meant we should withdraw 
from (he CERN particle physics 
laboratory in Geneva. But he said 
while he did believe we should reduce 
our activity in some areas it was not his 
job to deride which one. 

Dr Nicholson's position was backed 
by Sir Henry Chitver, chairman of the 
Advisory Council for Applied Re- 
search and Development. 

Sir Henry and Dr Nicholson both 
supported a stronger role for the 
Advisory Board tor the Research 
Councils, an idea opposed by two 
heads of research councils giving evi- 
dence to the committee earlier. 

Dr Nicholson backed the views of 
Sir Douglas Hague, chairman of the 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil, that the ABRC must work harder 
to manage the civil research system. 
And Sir Henry argued for a majority of 
independent members on the board, 
with the heads of research councils 
acting as more of a consultative group. 
However, memoranda submitted in 
advance of appearances by Sir Ralph 
Riley, secretary of the Agriculture and 
Food Research Council, and Sir James 
Gowans, secretary of the Medical 
Research Council, show both councils 
opposed to such changes. 

The MRC says the thinking and 
strategic function Sir Douglas Hague 
proposes for the ABRC can be under- 
taken by the individual research coun- 
cils, ana the role of the board “should 
not duplicate or impede” the councils’ 
own functions. Similarly, the AFRC 
says it opposes the board having an 
executive or management role over the 
councils. 


Union leaders are to react cautiously 
today to a management- inspired call 
for a review of lecturers' pay and 
conditions in public sector post-school 
education. 

The initiative came from the em- 
ployers' leader on the Burnham furth- 
er education committee, Mr John 
Pearman, in advance of today's formal 
opening shots in the 1985 pay round. 

“We shall have to take a radical look 
at further education, even if the results 
of our joint investigations may not 
necessarily produce a huge amount of 
dramatic change," Mr Pearman wrote 
to the general secretary of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Hi ehe r Education, Mr Peter Dawsnn. 

"The essential task is to explore the 
educational, economic and employ- 
ment issues thoroughly. We need to do 
that immediately in a partnership of 
management ana unions, and with the 
support of the Secretary of Slate for 
Education and Science. 

Mr Pearman, Labour chairman of 
Wakefield education authority, has 
made no secret of his view that a 
reappraisal of further education is 
needed since taking over from his 
Conservative predecessor, Mr Philip 
Merridale, earlier this year. 

Natfhc leaders are clearly not hostile 
to the proposal, which is intended lo 
take into account the complexities of 
the post-school education sector. 

Equally they are unlikely to commit 
themselves immediately unless the em- 
ployers meet their immediate demand 
for a clear indication that the external 
relativities set by Houghton in 1974 
remain appropriate. 

They point out that a review was one 
of the elements of the 1984 provisional 
settlement, eventually rejected by the 
membership which did not find its way 
into the arbitration award, although 
Mr Pearman says in his letter that the 
arbitration report commended the in- 
tention to proceed with restructuring. 

Youthaid accuses 
minister over YTS 

Both the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Employment Secretary have 
been accused by Youthaid of mislead- 
ing Parliament about the success of the 
Youth Training Scheme. 

Youthaid, the pressure group on 
unemployment says in a letter to the 
Prime Minister that she should arrange 
for a public retraction of this a tempi 
at falsifying figures which it calls 
downright wicked. Their claim is 
being supported by Mr Barry Sheer- 
man, Opposition spokesman on em- 
ployment. 


If you're involved 
with higher education 
or research studies 
then you'rs involved 
with hi-technology 
and computers. 

The face of education is changing, mention 
an replacing blackboards, light proa era 
replacing chalk. 

As bii educationalist lake en opportunity to ml right up to 
dale with everything ihet'e new In high technology and 
computers in education. The new lechnlquBS went unlyfo 
thesdeoce Ufae or computer dura, they 
of school, untveretly or coHegB curriculum from u Iml to 
post -grains t* ressarch. 

Thla exhibition, ths first uf Us tod, ^ad^Uwsbworw 
Inrboth manafaeturara and user* dike. You can see to hast 
the world has to oHar, ramparespedllcajins «lh rt 
Him tore away from ths hurtled day to day activities. 


HI-TECHNOLOGY 
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EDUCATION 

exhibition 

23-26 January, 1985 
BARBICAN CENTRE, LONDON EC2 

Entrance Is free to anyone working In education and over 10 
yean of age. Jurt clip tlu coupon halow. (To be completely 
up-to-date, book In lo the serin of haU-day eendnarr 
workshops organised alongside the exhibition In co-operation 
with tha MlCTo-BlKtronha Education Pngrauma. For details 
of these and a booking farm, lick the box on die coupon 
below.) 



Timothy Collins, 

Computer Marketplace (Exhibitions) Ltd 
2Q Orange Street, 

London WC2H7ED. 
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To: Timothy Colline, Computer naiMi|»«~i- 
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A master of the soft shoe shuffle 


Means test: 
a mean test 
of demand 

The coat-trailing prior to the Chan* 
cellor'a autumn statement had pre- 
pared the ground for an onslaught on 
student grants. Inevitably, as long as 
the means test remains, there will be 
scope for tbe sort of redistribution 
Sir Keltb proposes, but although 
there Is some limited relief for the tea 
well-off there will be a substantial 
number of middle-income families 
with one or more offspring In higher 
education Institutions (and whose 
parents may well work In similar 
Institutions) who will not have plan- 
ned for tills sudden Increase In 
expenditure. 

The overall Inadequacy of student 

3 rt still remains n considerable 
m with next year’s increase 
lagging well behind Inflation. The 
National Union of Students together 
with other educational interests, was 
outraged at the Chancellor’s Ineffec- 
tual tinkering. 

In the even, the statement was 
much worse than we had been led to 
believe. One of the better kept secrets 
In his mini-budget was the significant 
and potentially seismic change In one 
of the principles that currently 
underpin the financing of higher 
education. Some families will now 
have to pay to enable their children to 
be taught In institutions of higher 
education. 

The Association of University 
Teachers is becoming Increasingly 
concerned at the Government’s wil- 
lingness to damp down the lid on 
demand for higher education. They 
have shown no indlnatlon to take 
positive steps to widen the social base 
from which students come. And now, 
despite all their loud protestations 
about the need for skilled graduates, 
the economic Importance of the new 
technologies and the need for a 
population educated to adapt to 
change, They are Introducing a furth- 
er hindrance to those deciding 
whether It’s all worth the effort. 

II would be foolish not to suppose 
that, once the charges are intro- 
duced, the level at which they are set 
will be varied to Include more and 
more students as the Treasury in- 
creases its depredations on the educa- 
tion budget. The way In which 
maintenance grants have been 
eroded all loo clearly shows the 
Government’s approach. 

A fhrther dampener on demand 
will certainly, be the 3 per cent pay 
factor announced at the same time by 
the Chancellor. Pay remains a sub- ' 
slanttal slice of expenditure' In uni- 
■ versifies and polytechnics. This 
year’s par settlement, only recently 
concluded, fell short of Inflation. The 
Government will next year again try 
to hold settlements down below Ihe 
Inflation rate set to run at five per cent 
even on the Treasury’s best estimates. 

The AUT Is already campaigning 
to htylt this persistent erosion of 
academics’ salaries. Inevitably, 
another battle will be Joined as the 
unions press for a fairer deal for Ihdr 
members, Inevitably, fewer of the 
best minds will be attracted Into the 
profession.. 

Tbe recent University Grants Com- 
mittee budget allocation again shows 
b real drop, albeit small, In relation 
to the previous (wo years. The £IQm 
shaved from grants for scientific 
equipment, while a welcome pallia- 
tive, win scarcely shore-up the uni- 
versities’ collapsing research infra* 
siructiii e. It Is sharp dismissal of the 
case made by the UGC for at least 
fevd Handing to enable universities to 
meet the nation’s Allure needs. 


by Maggie Richards 
Norman Gowar's first steps over ihc 
threshold of the Open University were 
taken in a pair of carpet slippers, 
footwear which was provided courtesy 
of the university itself, to combat the 
thick mud which engulfed the Milton 
Keynes campus in its early da vs. 

As a 1969 recruit, 43-year-old Pro- 
fessor Gowar can claim membership of 
an exclusive dan of academics, Ihe 
Belgravc Square club. Named after the 
site of the university's planning com- 
mittee offices, the group consisted of 
staff initially appointed at the offices 
and who worked there until the migra- 
tion to the mudflats of Buckingham- 
shire got underway. 

Now newly-appointed as the OU's 
deputy vice chancellor. Professor 


Gowar and the university have crown 
up academically together. He hopes 
this extensive and long-lasting con- 


nexion will be one of the major 
strengths he will be able to bring to 
bear In his new role; using links forged 
I over the years to act as a conductor of 
sentiments expressed at grassroots 
level through the OU's increasingly 
complex organizational structure, to 
the heart of rhe academic and adminis- 
trative hierarchy. 

A secondary, but no less important 
task, will be to act as intermediary 


between the various academic factions 
currently vying so desperately within 
the economic constraints for a share of 
the university’s sparse resources. 

Professor Gowar is well aware of the 
internal conflicts Ihc OU’s cash crisis 
has generated, and the dramatic lower- 
ing of morale which has ensued. Given 
the heady expansionist days of the 
1970s, he believes some levelling off of 
morale was inevitable, but he admits 
the university's dire financial plight has 
greatly compounded the problem. 

He does, however, charge the uni- 
versity with being ultra-cntical of its 
own efforts: “Overall, we have been 
more successful than wc could have 
ever hoped. I have never experienced 
another institution which worries so 
much about whether it is doing the 
right things, and then whether it is 
doing them properly. We are so highly 
introspective we tend to convey the 
impression we have not got it quite 
rignt, when we have been proved to be 
overwhelmingly successful.'’ 


Personal ' 


As director of the OU’s Centre for 
Mathematics Education, Professor 
Gowar has been especially keen in 
recent years to make the study of 
mathematics intelligible to as broad a 
spectrum or students as possible. De- 
spite his own leanings towards 
mathematics Bnd the current emphasis 


Norman G^ar: to termed iary 

on the importance of science and 
technology, he is concerned that the 
OU's undergraduate curriculum 
should maintain a balance between 
these areas and the arts and social 
sciences programmes. It is essential. 


he insists, for a nationally based in 
stitution such as the OU to offer a 
broadly based range of studies. 

He is also anxious to safeguard the 
balance of student intake to the uni- 
versity. Commercial considerations 
while absolutely valid, should not 
inhibit the university from fulfilling the 
obligations, enshrined in its character 
to offer educational opportunities to as 
many people as possible. 

Despite the university's present 
financial predicament, and as a keen 
protagonist of OU involvement in 
information technology development 
Professor Gowar does find room for a 
glimmer of long-term optimism. 

He is excited by developments 
which, he believes, will relieve 
academics and students of much of the 
burden of the OU’s tedious adminis- 
trative processes, allowing the OU 
student of the year 2000 access vis a 
home computer to a wealth of educa- 
tional services. 

The main difficulties, he foresees, 
will occur in the next few years when 
the OU has to cope with the introduc- 
tion of new technology on a vast scale, 
while operating within the confines of 
strict budgets - a process which is 
bound to involve tne university in 
decisions of a moral as well as of a 
financial nature. 


Colleges in joint inner city scheme Jewish studies 


[ by Patricia Santinelli 
Four voluntary colleges are to collabo- 
rate in a new teacher education initia- 
tive which will ensure that their stu- 
dents gain solid experience of the 
range of problems lacing inner city 
children. 

The initiative could be the precursor 
of similar developments currently 
being discussed by voluntary college 
principals whereby a number of their 
institutions would come together to 
form centres of expertise in a number 
of areas such as in-service training, 
special needs and overseas students. 

The teacher education initiative will 
build on Ihe successful work of a 
special unit, the urban studies centre, 
now a limited company with charitable 
status, set up by the College of St Mark 
and St John, Plymouth, in Tower 
Hamlets, London some 10 years ago. 

Here some of the Bachelor of 
Education and Postgraduate Ccilifi- 
ente of Education students spend be- 
tween 13 weeks to five months, during 

Cambridge 
computer lab 
cash boost 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


which they teach for three days a week 
in a local multiracial school and for the 
other two, whenever possible, are 
engaged in school related social or 
community work. 

The four colleges, St Mark and St 
John, Christchurch College, Canter- 
bury, King Alfred’s Winchester and St 
Martin’s Lancaster, have oil agreed 
each to pay a quarter of a share of the 
centre’s recurrent costs. In addition, 
three more colleges have already 
shown interest. 

In addition, the Central Board of 
Finance has agreed to a loan from the 
voluntary colteges’s capital fund to 
finance the purchase or a substantial 
property, known as Hayward House, 
in London’s India Dock Road. 

The property which will allow the 
expansion of the centre comprises a 
large purpose-built hostel which con 
accommodate up to 25 students and 
has on site a community hall housing 
an intermediate education centre 
which provides for pupils not attending 


school. 

Mr Roger Tingle, the director of the 
centre says the new initiative will help 
them to develop in a number of ways 
because they will now have a solid 
staffing base. This means for example 
that Ihe centre can adopt a much more 
positive approach in developing links 
with schools in the Borough of 
Newnham. 

The centre will also investigate how 
they can provide new input into the 
course structure of the four colleges 
which identifies ways of preparing 
teacher training students for inner city 
work such as in multicultural educa- 
tion and the teaching of English as a 
second language. 

In addition the centre is hoping to 
provide routes for ethnic minority into 
teaching training and the voluntary 
colleges, possibly via access courses. 
The centre is also involved in the 
Youth Training Scheme and a Mode B 
YTS course for 1985 is in the process of 
being approved. 


What the parental burden will be 

Parental contributions to student grants Increase from next September. 
Changes in the level depend on a family’s residual income (after mortgage 
interest, pension payments etc are deducted. In 1983/84 Ihc contribution was 
calculated at £1 in every £7 from £7,100 to £9,000, £1 in every £8 up to 
£14,300, and £1 in every £13 thereafter. For the current year the formula was 
£1 in £7 from £7,600 to £9,700 and £1 In £6 thereafter. For next year the factor 
remains £1 in £7 from £8,100 to £10,300; £1 in £5 to £15,000; and £1 In £4 
thereafter. 


Cambridge University’s computer 
laboratory has been given a £600,000 
boost by Rank Xerox, the computer 


Parental contribution changes 1983-1986 


manufacturers. The money comes 
from a fund set up by Rank Xerox 
CUK)’s parent company in the United 
States, and Cambridge is the only 
university in Europe to 'win support 
from the fund. 

The firm is providing 20 worksta- 
tions and supporting equipment,' link- 
ed. by a local area network. They wi|l 
be used for final year student projects 
and to boost the laboratory's research 
on. distributed computing systems. 
Profesjor Roger Needham, director of 
the laboratory saldr ’’One likes to be 
able to admit people onto the. labour- 
market who have used state of the. art 
equipment". The hew award, equiva- 
lent to. 10 (imes the laboratory’s eqtiip- • 
raent grarU from the University Grants 
Committee, would help., 

standing liiiks with the X&rox Pafo 
Alto research centre in the US. Mr 
Derek Hornby, The new chairman of 
Rank Xerox tn Britain said the dona- 
tion was on top of the recently 


1983/84 

20 

80 

180 

291 

357 

416 

420 

541 


Warwick 


new donation la the second 
large gift to Cambridge this year from a 

maj '* _1 ' 1 " * " 


Residual Income 

7.100 
7,800 ■ 

8.100 

9.000 
9,700 

10.000 

10.300 
11,000 
12,000 

14.000 

14.300 

15.000 

18.000 

• 20,000 


Scots lecturers 

Scottish Education college lecturers 
have this week stepped up action in 
protest fit delays ul Implementing 
national conditions of service. 

’ ■ "3* Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education lo Scotland 
: decided last month to withdraw good- 
will because they have not received 
assurances from their governors that 
they will not be adversely affected by 
prospective changes. ... 

.ALOES members are 

or) *•*•*•- t ■' . ... . — .vkuj ituqntt' 

mow worf commitments or attend- 
ing committee meetings outside bol- 

TM.I l._' l.r'. ■ .: I 


1984/86 


1985/88 


step up action 

The college of education governors 
nave said they cannot discuss condi- 
tions of service since the whole Scot- 
tish tertiary sector now negotiates in 
tne Scottish joint negotiating comrait- 
tee, j, . eh is expected to produce 
conditions of service for all colleges 
before the end of the year. 
^ButALCES argues that national 
conditions for the education colleges 
had alreadv Iw— - . • _ _ . 

-/ •yprpved before the 

lUNCwas tot up three years ago. and 
6 houId therefore be . implemented,. 

■ Inn uvutaM t- - n ■■ .1 • « 


ing committee • The of 

?nd travel tp Umtgrantswill be paid to local Jurw! 



departments 
form group 

A new association has been formed 
linking the various university and 
polytechnic departments in the field of 
Jewish studies, partly to counter the 
threat to small departments signalled 
in the University Grants Committee’s 
recent strategy report. 

The new body is a British bianch oi 
the International Center for Univer- 
sity Teaching of Jewish Civilization, 
which is based in Jerusalem. But, 
although it will raise funds for tbe 
parent institution, the group's con- 
cerns will be primarily domestic. 

Dr Leon Yudkin, of Manchester 
University’s department of near east- 
ern studies, became the group's firit 
chairman ut a preliminary meeting 
held last month. He is now compilings 
register of all degree level teaching in 
the field, covering some 14 institutions 
in uil. 

If the register is completed on time, 
a meeting muy be held next month to 
draw up an immediate agenda for the 
new body. Dr Yudkin said that the 
UGC's contention that small depart- 
ments would be nt risk in ihe long teim 
had alarmed those involved In the 
teaching of Jewish civilization, which 
was almost entirely concentrated in 
small units. They had already suffered 
considerably in the last round of UGL 
cuts. 

“The field is in a very dangerous 
state of depletion because of those 
cuts,’’ said Dr Yudkin. “We want to 
assess demand and then try to expand 
in the right places.” 

Britain is tne fourth country to have 
a branch of the International Center, 
following the United States, France 
and Brazil. The center itself 
established four years ago under tne 
chairmanship of Professor Moslie 
Davis, whose visit to Britain prompteo 
the establishment of the new branen- 

Although the Association for levrtsn 
Studies is a long-established organiza- 
tion, it does not function as apressu^ 

S oup and the new body will proyifl 
e first opportunity for a concert ® 0 
lobby for the subjects. 


AUT dilemma 
over miners’ cash 

Leaders of the Association of Uj]j 
versiiy Teachers face criticism ^ _ 
conflicting advice from their memoer* 
over financial support for the Nations 
Union of Mineworkers. 

They will face attacks for failing 
consult more widely with their 

£«urc donating £ 1 , 000 J 
NUM hardship fund earlier dm 
Mien the union’s winter counctii me 
in York next month. Nartingb^ y 
versify mil argue that no MJT tu 
should be donated to outbids 
while Bangor will Seek an embargo^ 
donations "or loans to other urn 
except tinder certain conditions. . 

But Lancaster regrets that 
£l ;000 was given and expresses sup- 
port for a larger payment. 
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Study predicts 
academic shortage 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
Almost the entire professoriate of 
America's colleges and universities 
will have to be replaced over the next 
25 years but there may not be enough 
suitable candidates to go round, 
according to preliminary results of a 
new study. 

The study by two professors at the 
Garemont Graduate School in Cali-' 
fomia indicates that American col- 
leges and universities will need to hire 
about 500,000 faculty members over 
the next 25 years, thereby replacing 
virtually the entire professoriate. 

But Mr Howard Bowen, professor 
emeritus of economics, and Mr Jack 
Schuster, associate professor of educa- 
tion at Claremont, say the study also 
indicates that the future availability of 
qualified professors is “a worrisome 
issue". 

Since the average time between 
receipt of a bachelor’s degree and a 
doctorate is 10 years, future faculty 
members will be entering graduate 
schools in the next few years. Improve- 
ments must be made now to ensure 
future teachers who are “personages, 
as distinct from nonentities . . . crea- 
tive intellectuals who arc alive and 
vigorous . . . who have a sense of 
being called to the profession, ’’ says 
Bowen. 

“The calibre of the American pro- 
fessor is critical not only to each 
institution of higher learning, but to 
Ihe entire nation. Our faculty mern- 
beis are in contact, in close encoun- 
ters, with about half of the youthful 
members of our population, and they 
educate virtually all the lenders of our 
society.” 

.The preliminary results were pre- 
sented at the joint annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education 
and the Nntional Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
In Boeder, Colorado. 

The two-year project involved ex- 
tensive interviews with more than 500 
faculty members and administrators 
across the country. 

The following facts point lo u corn- 
tag crisis in faculty recruitment: 

• The number of applicants for col- 
lege level teaching positions is thin- 
ning; 

• In 1966 some 1 .8 per cent of fresh- 
men in the annual freshman survey 
wanted to teach in higher education 
and 3.5 per cent said they wanted 


careers in academic research. How- 
ever, in the last survey those numbers 
have dropped to 0.2 per cent and 1.5 
per cent, respectively; 

• An analysis of Rhodes scholars 
shows that during the late 1940s, 
nearly 50 per cent wanted to go into 
college-level teaching as a career, but 
in the 1960s the number dropped to 31 
per cent and in the 1970s to 20 per cent. 

In addition. Professors Bowen and 
Schuster are convinced that current 
faculty members will soon be leaving 
the campuses because of negative 
conditions and it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit new, 
qualified professors to replace them. 

While the quality and availability of 
professors today is high, “we believe 
the bubble is about to burst,” said 
Professor Schuster.- 

To increase motivation, institutions 
must improve working conditions and 
raise salaries to enable them to com- 
pete with the fields of law and business 
management for the best students, 
according to Bowen. 

According to the study, compensa- 
tion for faculty members nationally has 
dropped 19 per cent since 1970, while 
salaries for workers in general have 
gone up by 2.8 per cent. 

The '‘intrinsic rewards” tor faculty 
have also fallen, according i.# Bowen, 
who said that plant and equipment at 
colleges and universities had declined, 
secretarial help had diminished, and 
travel was down. 

The preparedness of high school 
graduates has also declined, and there 
are more part-time students, both of 
which make the professor’s job more 
difficult, he said. 

Another problem is the conflicting 
role of teacher and researcher - a 
conflict which has resulted in “a 
deepening caste system and an eclipse 
of the sense of community and col- 
legiality’’ among faculty members, 
Schuster said. Additional loss ol com- 
munity comes from the increasing 
specialization of disciplines, a wide- 
ning array of institutions, and a profes- 
soriate that is growing more diverse in 
tcrniB of religion, sex and race. 

The growing shift from teaching to 
research harms those in all ranks of the 

E rofcssoriatc. Junior faculty members 
ccomc isolated from departmental 
and community activities, and senior 
faculty "feel devalued and embittered 
by a market-driven Incentive system, 
with pay differentials”. 


overseas news 


Teacher 
will go 
into orbit 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency has officially launched its 
search for the first teacher in space, 
fulfilling President Reagan’s campaign 
promise that a schoolteacher would Be 
the first civilian to orbit the earth. 

Imagination, creativity, and general 
health will be among the factors 
NASA judges will examine when 
selecting a field of 120 semi-final 
candidates in April for the scheduled 
1986 blast-off, according to agency 
officials. 

NASA's teachcr-m-space program- 
me, as well as its recent offer of a 
shuttle flight to the chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee that controls 
funds for space exploration, has been a 
publicity bonanza for the agency. 

However, cirtics charge that the 
programmes are merely “campaign 
stunts" designed to win Congressional 
and public approval for its current 
plans for an »8 billion spoce station. 

A recent New York Times editorial 
criticized both the spBcc shuttle prog- 
ramme and the future space station, 
stating that their only use will be to 
“give rides to the 41 senators and 
representatives on the four commit- 
tees that oversee NASA's budget, and 
to tbe schoolteacher that a campaign- 
ing President Reagan promised to send 
into space, and anyone else that future 
campaign stunts will require”. 

NASA's plans for a manned space 
station have also come under attack 
from the Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment which recent- 
ly released a report stating thBt the 
agency's plans were not justified on 
scientific, economic or military 
grounds. 

The report states that NASA has its 


University staffing levels 
slump in New Zealand 


from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 

^rsity staffing levels have deterio- 
«w»noiMly over the past five years 


That 14 per cent covers teaching and 
maintenance equipment, consumable 
materials for science, library stocks 
and stationery. JO 

University rolls grew from 48,700 to 

ea nAn nninnnpnniiim nnri the 


H™®** Committee to the new Minister 
of Education, Mr Russell Marshall. 

Mnce 1979 academic staff growth, 
planned at half that justified by student • 
frri i ’ i*5 8 l one ^ orn 3.250 in 1979 to 
if t 1,1 1984— an increase of one extra 
wacber for each 122 students. 
jJ;° n ‘ 5 cadern ic staff numbers have 
over the same period by 147 

tom 4,231 to 4,084. 

inft , e chairman Dr Alan Johns 
Tr. Marshall that a maximum 
in in u dc , n t 781,0 : 15 should be set 

tv . 2 1 ® P r °b ,erns of fast growing 
I , •“eh .as commerce, computing 
which currently have ratios oT 

U P to L2P or worse. 

acsSLi , ? oum require 345 more 
c sl0 ff 228 more non- 
DTA^.; m c s , taf f immediately, with a 
emphasis on technical staff in 
un epPlied sciences. Rolls 

estimated to increase 


rin, the mid !97bs 
expenditure comprised 25 
■ Staff rt?. 1 ' of J Un,ve raIty expenditure. 

the increasing seniority 
E^stafi have squeezed the 
dnP fffi similar expenditure fields 
present level of 14 per 

.t* it! ... ' 

ip..! • 



The apace shuttle Discovery blasts off from Cape Canaveral 


own internal reasons for pursuing 
another large technology programme, 
including a desire to keep its engineers 
occupied and its budget high. The 
university groups and aerospace com- 
panies which the agency has solicited 
ideas from me closely aligned to 
NASA. 

The report characterizes the na- 
tion's goals in space as shortsighted 
and narrow, reflecting the views of the 
science and technology communities 
and not of the general public, which 
will pay the bills. 

“A persuasive case can be made for 
acquiring some long-term infrastruc- 


ture in near-earth space, but the 

S eneral public should be involved with 
eiermining the goals of any such 
programme." the report says. “How 
can the US people and government 
justify, today, continuing to make such 
truly great and continuing public ex- 
penditures on space-related matters 
perceived by most of our general 
public as lying well outside of the 
mainstream of their personal interests 
and concerns?” it asks. 

The two-year study of the space 
station programme was prepared by 
the OTA for the Congress! Ion al com- 
mittees that control the country’s 
space programme. 


World Bank to train poor countries 


58,000 over the quinquennium and tne 
inadequate staffing levels are esti- 
mated to have meant that some 2,000 
students were unable to enrol directly 
in the faculty of their choice. More 
universities are using restricted entry 
policies for popular courses. 

Mr Marshall also released a series of 
recommendations pul forward jointly 

S r the Secrctaty of Treasury, the 
irector-Oeneralof Education and Dr 
Johns recommending the continuation 
of open entry to universities and the 
maintenance of the quinquennial fund- 
ing procedure. 

• New Zealand’s teachers colleges, 
trimmed back substantially under the 
National Government, have received a 
boost. The new Labour Government is 
to increase trainee intakes next year by 

135 to 785. . . . 

This is the first step towards im- 
plementing a $50m a year prorate to 
reduce pupil-teacher ratios in primary 
school junior classes down to 1 to 20 . 
Schools with over 151 pupils currently 
are staffed to provide one teacher tor 
31 pupils and smaller schools have a 

”j&riste?bf Education Mr Russ^ 
cutting effort. .; 


by Thomas Land 
The World Bank’s Economic De- 
velopment Institute has embarked on a 
live-year training plan to help poor 
countries adjust economic strategies to 
cope with global financial conditions. 

The institute is probably the most 
exclusive economics school in the 
world, offering courses for top officials 
from the developing regions. The new 
plan is intended to attract students 
particularly from sub-Sahara Africa 
tor special training in identifying and 
acting on the causes of the severe 
current economic problems affecting 
their countries. 

South Korea's deputy prime minis- 
ter, Thailand’s permanent secretary at 
the ministry oi finance and the vice 
president and secretary of the World 
Bank have one thing in common - they 
are all fellows of the institute. Other 
fellows are employed in the highest 
echlons of finance and planning minis- 
tries and In an array of technical 
ministries in almost all the bank’s 
developing member countries. 


Lecturer 

detained 

The president of the Pakistan Uni- 
versity Teachers Association, Dr 
Hasan Zafar Arif, has been detained in 
Karachi and is said to be the first 
academic arrested In the country for 
political dissidence. 

Dr Arif, considered by Amnesty 
International to be a prisoner of con- 
science, studied for nis doctorate at 
Reading University from 1966 to 1972. 
While a lecturer in philosophy at the 
University of Karachi, where he 
helped found the PUTA, he spent a 
year on sabbatical leave at the Uni- 
versity of Hull. 

After his arrest, on October 21, Dr 
Arif was dismissed from his job. He 
has been denied access to a lamer, but 
under martial law has to be brought 
before a military court in 90 days. 

Academic colleagues in Britain fear 
that Dr Arif's prominence makes it 
likdly that the Pakistan government 
wishes to make an example of him. His 
ex-vrife is British and his British son is 
at school in Manchester but It Is 
claimed the Foreign Pgce bas refused 
to make inquiries on their behhlt 


The institute's new training plan 
stresses important management ques- 
tions - of national economics, indust- 
rial sectors, public enterprises and 
decentralized development. The prog- 
ramme will address practical problems 
of development administration which 
often inhibit the efficient execution of 
carefully chosen projects. The training 
plan is to help officials - particularly 
those from the smaller and poorer 
nations - to prepare and manage 
projects efficiently. 

Courses and seminars available at 
the institute scan all the economic 
sectors in which the bank is involved. 
In the fiscal year of 1984, the institute 
offered courses in five major lan- 
guages, including Chinese and Arabic, 
anain education, agriculture, indus- 
try, energy, transport and economic 
management and planning. 

The institute has recently organized 
a series of high-level seminars for 
government decision makers for an 
interchange of ideas and experience on 
development policy issues. Liberia’s 


minister of health, the Sudan’s minis- 
ter of energy and Zimbabwe's perma- 
nent secretary nt the ministiy of fi- 
nance were among the participants. 

The new training programme at the 
institute is n response to the changing 


global economic climate generated by 
the increasingly unmanageable debt 
burden of the poor countries. The 
Institute was founded in Washington in 
.1955 to meet the training needs of a 
very different era - when many of the 
bank’s developing country members 
were just embarking on programmes 
to speed their economic growth. 

Today, the institute Is involved in 
both training and research. The school 
benefits not only from the bank's 
Intellectual “capital", but also from its 
access to institutions and officials In the 
member countries. The institute has a 
multinational staff of training officers 
and lecturers, most of whom have 
come from the operations departments 
of the bank and have much experience 
gained in the developing regions. 


Renewed spate of sackings 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

When Dr YUdirim Uluer, a lecturer in 
law at Ankara University, went to 
collect his salary at die beginning of the 
month, he discovered that his name 
was not on the records. 

It was only when he went to investi- 
gate this apparent mistake that he 
discovered ne. had been sacked. 

Dr Uluer is just one casualty of a 
renewed spate of sackings taking place 
in Turkish universities, within a week, 
a total of 15 lecturers belonging to 
three different universities have found 
themselves without a job. 

Most of the redundancies were rein- 
forced under the three-year old system 
under which contracts are reviewed 
every two years. The last three years 
have seen scores of academic staff 
removed from their posts. 

Why the latest sackings? !□ the case 
of M$ Nebahat Korkrmof of Izmir 
University, the answer is dear. She 
had already been disciplined and fined 
for insisting on Wearing an Islamic - 
style bead-scarf while teaching, there- 
by breaking the vecular dress regula-, 
tlons and allegedly using the university 


as a place for fundamentalist prop- 
aganda. 

But what of the other 14? The 
official justification that their services 
were surplus to requirements is hard to 
defend at a time when there is a 
shortage of academic staff. Indeed, 
two of the three lecturers responsible 
for the teaching of administrative law 
lat Ankara University were among those 
Idismissed. 

One can only speculate that, as in 
the past, a mixture of political and 

E irsonol animosity has led to the 
test sackings. This view is streng- 
thened by the fact -that 11 of the IS 
. were employed by Ankara University, 
whose rector, Terik Somer, is well 
known for his strong right-wing views. 

A recent petition called for a fuller 
return to democracy in Turkey and the 
restoration of human rights. The orga- 
nizers of this petition, including at 
number of professors, are currently 
being tried under martial law. 

Many universities ore now known to 
have opened Investigations into mem- 
bers of staff whq put their signatures to 


petitions. 
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Fears for Politicians fail to woo academic voters 

h 1 ct nrv 1 n from Geoff Maslen 

IlllJlUi J 111 MELBOURNE 

C! 1*1 T O n I/ O As the Australian elections draw to a 

kJ 1 1 jLidllAd close, academics can take little heart 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
A professor of history at Pcradeniya 
University in Sri Lanka has expressed 
concern over the decline in the number 
of students undertaking courses in his 
subject. 

Professor C. R. dc Silva, giving the 
G. C. Mendls memorial lecture, re- 
vealed that his department had asked 
the University Grants Commission last 
year to provide fora special admissions 
procedure whereby students commit- 
ted to studying history could enter the 
university with lower admissions re- 
quirements - a request which showed 
that history wits becoming an "en- 
dangered discipline". 

Dr G. C. Mcndis was a pioneer in 
the study of Lnnkan history. He stu- 
died at University College, Colombo 
and the universities of Munich and 
London and was awarded a doctorate 
by London University for his thesis on 
the Mahawamsa, the Pali chronicle of 
Sri Lanka’s early history. 

In his address, Professor de Silva 
said: “While we look back with pride 
on the achievement of our historians in 
the recent past, it is necessary to 
recognize that oil is not well with the 
study of history in Sri Lanka today. 

’The interest in history was at its 
highest in 1967/68 when 5,784, or 53 
percent, of all undergraduate students 
in faculties teaching social sciences and 
humanities followed a course in his- 
tory. In 1984, just 17 years later, less 
than 300 students study history in all 
our universities. 

“A parallel decline in the study of 
history has occurred in senior secon- 
dary schools and, because most history 
teachers in senior schools are (or ought 
to be) persons with some university 
training, the swift decline In numbers 
of undergraduates reading history 
seems to preclude revival ofthe study 
of history at the senior secondary 
level." 

Professor de Silva said that the 
decline in the study of history is 
beginning to have important consequ- 
ences on the writing of history. Sri 
Lanka, like many other Third World 
countries, possesses only a very small 
group of relatively affluent scholars 
who might be classified as "amateur 
historians". 

The "amateur historians" had in- 
deed made significant contributions to 
undemanding the past but the bulk of I 
scholarly historical writing since inde- 
pendence had come from the profes- 
sionals - some of them sociologists, 
political scientists and linguists but 
mos( of them members of the various 
. departments of history in Sri Lanka 
universities. 

With' the decline in the numbers of 
students reading history, Professor de 
Snva said, there 'departments had be- 
gun to dwindle in size. Fresh recruit- 
ment (o the teaching staff had ceased 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Am the Australian elections draw to a 
close, academics can take little heart 
from either of the policy speeches 
delivered by the two main political 
party leaders. 

Despite strenuous protests from 
higher education groups around the 
country about inadequate levels of 
funding and despite calls by some of 
Australia’s top scientists for more 
money for research, prime minister 
Bob Hawke barely mentioned the 
word "tertiary” in nis policy speech. 

The opposition leader, Mr Andrew 
Peacock, did no more than take a leaf 
from the diary of former conservative 
prime minister Malcolm Fraser. Mr 
Fraser known as the turkey who called 
an early Christmas because he held an 
election months before it was neces- 
sary and lost badly - delivered body 
blows to higher education from which 
the institutions have hardly recovered. 
Mr Peacock if elected, could repeat the 
Btiacfc with a promise to cut back on 
increased government spending by 
AS 1,200m. 

As educationists feared would hap- 
pen, education at either the school or 
post-secondary level appears to have 
been taken off the political agenda. 

Mr Hawke referred to substantially 
increased resources but did not spell 
out the fact that the education budget 
has been fairly closely detailed for the 



1 

Mr Hawke: hardly mentioned educa 
lion 

next eight years for schools and for the 
next three years for higher education. 

Only private schools can feel parti- 
cularly satisfied with what the new 
Labor government, elected in March 
1983, has offered. They have been 
guaranteed federal aid at a level pre- 
viously considered impossible for b 
radical political party to accept. 

Indeed, there are some in higher 
education who believe that the divisive 
issue of state aid to private schools has 
been settled at the cost of government 
schools and the tertiary sector. 

In his policy speech, Mr Hawke said 
a new Labour government would en- 


Mr Peacock: likely to repeat attack 


courage research by allowing a 150 per 
cent tax deducation on "genuine ex- 
penditure within Australia". This 
would mean that the effective cost of 
research and development to an inves- 
tor would be only 31 per cent of 
increased expenditure. ‘‘We expect 
this initiative to expand substantially 
the research and development effort 
within Australian business and assist 
also in the revitalization of the estab- 
lished research communities." 

While this promise may make more 
money available for applied research, 
the concern of academics has been 
about the low levels of funding for pure 


$6m research centre goes to Pittsburgh 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
Hie recent decision by the United 
States Department of Defense to 
establish a lucrative $6m sofware re- 
search centre at Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has ended months of intensive political 
lobbying by a number of prestigious 
American universities. 

The DOD contract will provide the 
university with $103m over a five-year 
period to establish and n run a facility 
called the DOD Software Engineering 
Institute, which will serve as a federal- 
ly-funded research and development 
centre to support the Pentagon in 
software engineering technology. 

The Pentagon's Initial announce- 
ment to establish the software institute 
on a university campus kindled keen 
competition among universities and 
provoked fears that the institute would 
become a political football. 

A number of universities. Including 
the University of Southern Californio, 
the Georgia Institute of Technology 
and the University of Pittsburgh, as 
well as a consortium formed by the 
universities of Michigan, Illionis, Ohio 
State and Purdue, submitted proposals 

I for the lucrative contract. 

Texas A&M University enlisted the 
support of Republican Senator John 
Tower, the powerful chairman of the 


Armed Services Committee, who 
wrote to the Pentagon to make the case 
for his state. 

The University of Maryland, stres- 
sing the advantages of its campus's 
close proximity to Washington DC and 
to a number of high technology com- 

S antes, enlisted the 10 members of the 
tate’s congressional delegation to 
help draft its proposal, and those 
members then called Defense Depart- 
ment officials, including Caspar 
Weinberger the Secretary or Defense,, 
to make the case for the university. 

Carnegje Mellon University hired a 
former Congressional liaison to Presi- 
dent Regan, as well as lobbyists from 
eight Pittsburgh corporations, to per- 
suade the Pentagon to locate the insti- 
tute on its campus. 

As the November 1 deadline for the 
decision approached, the Department 
of Defense postponed its decision until 
after the presidential election, a move 
some experts said was designed to 
reduce the intensity of political 
pressure. 

However, after word leaked out of 
Washington that the list of universities 
had been narrowed to Carnegie Mel- 
lon and the University of Maryland, 
both institutions made a final push for 
approval. 

Maryland officials persuaded the 
Congressional delegation from their 


neighbouring state of Virginia to sign a 
letter of support which hns hand- 
delivered to the Pentagon by Virginia's 
Republican Senator John Warner, a 
ranking member of the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee and former secretary 
of the Navy. Pennsylvania Republican 
Senator John Heinz visited the While 
House deputy chief of staff and two top 
defence officials. 

At the same time, both Marylund 
and Pennsylvania government officials 
publically stated tneir hopes that the 
final decision would not be based on 
political considerations. 

When the final decision was reached 
by the Deportment of Defense, Carne- 
gie Mellow University, whose compu- 
ter science department is ranked 


research especially that available 
through the Australian research grants 
scheme, whose allocation of grants for 
1985 has been among the worst on 
record. 

Mr Hawke’s speech, in fact, linked 
education directly with national recon- 
strution, technological development 
and economic growth - the line the 
government has adopted throughout 
its first term of office. 

But as critics have pointed out, the 
contrast between the space given to 
technology and that allocated to terti- 
ary education in Mr Hawke's speech (a 
ratio of about five to one) indicates 
once again the lock of faith the govern- 
ment has in the structures of perform- 
ance of higher education. 

Mr Hawke, in fact, placed stress on 
the government's concern to review 
the quality and relevance of education 
and the inquiries already under way 
Into these aspects. 

Two inquiries - one into the opera- 
tions of the federal funding agency, the 
Tertiary Education Commission, and 
the other into the effectiveness of 
schools, would, said Mr Hawke, form 
the basis "for ensuring that the sub- 
stantially increased resources which 
wc will make available to education at 
all levels, are used in the most effective 
way in the years ahead". 

Academics will have to live with 
these vague offers if, as seems almost 
certain, Labor is returned with a 
renewed majority. 

Challenge of 
unemployed 
graduates 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

The soaring number of unemployed 
with university qualifications in West 
Germany should be seen not as a 
threat but os h challenge for the 
employment market, the president of 
the Federal Employment Office, 
Heinrich Prnnkc, has said. 

Addressing the Central Office for 
Job Mediation (ZVA) in Frankfurt 
Herr Fnmkc said the number of job- 


ter science department is ranked less university graduates hod risen by 


' survive, and Indeed thrive, there was a ' 
real possibility that, if the trends con- 
tinue, there Will not be a new genera- 
tion of historians to take over from the 
old. 

Poor prospects for 
Czech graduates 

University graduates In- Czechoslova- 
kia frequently fluid it difficult to obtain 
jobs "commensurate with their abili- 
ties", Jindrich Polednik, a central 
committee secretary of the Czechoslo- 
vak communist party admitted re- 
cently. 

Addressing the sixth higher educa- 


Student leader among six 
detained in South Africa 


cently. 

Addressing the sixth higher educa- 
tion conference of the Socialist Union 
of ! Young In Bratislava^ he said (hat 
there Were many instances when ypung 
people found tneir prospects bfockea 
by! the generation gap; their elders 
were wary and unwilling to entrust 
them with responsibility. 

On. the other hand, Mr Polednik 
went on, some graduates were afraid 
of responsibility. Hundreds of en- 
gineers qualified each year but many of 
them ’were unwilling to go into indus- 
try, he said, preferring to find comfort- 
able and undemanding posts In admi- 
nistration. 


fom Caroyln Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 
The president ofthe National Union of 
South African Students, Ms Kate Phil- 
lip, was amongsix people detained in a 
dawn police swoop this week In a 
massive clampdown on' proininfertt 
activists. , ■ 

Those held Included trade union 
leaders, black students, media resear- 
chers and political activists. 

, All. have been detained' in terms of 
section 29 of South Africa's Internal 
Securi ty Act 1982, which provides for 
indefinite incommunicado detention 
without trial for the pupose of inter- 
rogation. This means that for as long as 
the polled choose to Incarcerate wis 
Phillip, she piay not contact her lawyer 
nor see any members of her family. 

The swoop followed a successful 
two-day work stay-away in the Trans- 
vaal on November 6 and 7 which was 
called' and coordinated by black civic 
associations, leading trade union orga- 1 
□izatiohs and student bodies. 

Reasons for 'flic stay-away were 
given by these organizations as the 
government's refusal to address the' 
real and deep-seated grievances, ex- 
pressed by black communities arid 
boycotting black school pupils over the 


past year. In taking the action, they 
said they hoped they would "shake the 
government 1 ’ into an appreciation of 
these problems. 

Among the demands which were 
telexed by the Transvaal stay-away 
committee to the minister of law and 
: order, Mr Louis Le Grange, and the 
minister of cooperation, development 
and training, Dr Gerrit viljoen before 
the stay-away were: the establishment 
of democratic student representative 
councils in all black .schools, the with- 


drawal of army and police units from 
black townships, the release of all 
detainees and political prisoners, the 
suspension of buB fare and rpnt (ft- 
creases, the 1 immediate resignation of 
> all Community councillors (regarded as 
sell-out^ to white rule) and the With- 
. drawal of “ unfair general soles tax and 
other taxation". • . ■' 

With a 90 per cent absentee fate at 
hundreds , of companies hi ’the. Vflal 
triangle pftd eatf Rand, and (he parti- 
dpatTpq of some 800,000 black wtok- 
... era turd 400,000 student* ;tfti j stfiy- 
away ushered In; a ndw ora df protest 

: ■ 'pie response was the detention by 
the police of all of the members of the 
stay-away committee; j 


among the top three in the country, 
landed the high technology plutn. 

Officials of the university, which is 
located In a region noted for its 
troubled steel industry and its depress- 
ed economy, arc convinced that In the 
end the »>cision was based on merit 
along. 

University officials hope the centre 
will attract even more top computer 
science talent -academics, researchers 
and graduate students - to the uni- 
versity. They also hope the centre, 
which is expected to create 25,000 
jobs, will help to revitalize the region’s 
troubled economy. 

Malaysia and 
Japan sign pact 

by Geoffrey Parkins 
The Japan Society for the Promotion 
of Science and the Vice Chancellors' 
Council of National Universities in 
Malaysia have signed a memorandum 
of understanding which will formalize 
a 'programme otsdentific cooperation 
and exchange between institutions of 
higher education in the two countries. 

The programme, which covers all 
fields In the humanities, social and 
applied sciences, will involve the shar- 
ing and coordinating of research ex- 
pertise, projects and facilities by the 
expanse of scientists and students. 

Priority is to be given to those areas 
°* research identified and agreed upon 


29 per cent and that of polytechnic 
graduates by 25 per cent over the past 
year. 

Nevertheless it was wrong to speax 
of an “academic proletariat". Her 
Prankc told the institute , which was set 
up in the 1950s as n broker for top 
positions in German industry. Rather, 
the problem should be seen as a 
challenge to boost innovations in i® - 
dustry and society. , 

At the end of June there was a total of 
136,000 applicants with university ana 
polytechnic degrees - 15 per “5, 
more than a year ago - tor only iJ.iw 
available jobs. However, at 4.5 
cent the unemployment rate for uni- 
versity graduates was still mark«ny 
lower than the national rate of almosiv 
per cent. The same was true tor 
polytechnic graduates (5 per cent;. 

Furthermore, while the o'™ 
number of employed people had De- 
clined by 1.5 million over the past ten 


as being or most urgent importance by 
botV sides In . a recent joint staff 
meeting of the two societies. These 
include , computer, information and 


years, that of leading 
industry had risen by 500,000, despi 

the recession, Herr Franke nolea. 

Graduates looking for first tmi 
employment, mainly those with a 
ana social sciences degrees , were ’ 

ing the brunt of the problem, en- 
gineers, technicians and scientists haa 
far less difficulties in finding jobs- 

Sixty per cent of university wj* 
per cent of polytechnic gradi ® 
were working in the civil serysce- * . 
was marked^ more than the overau 


DJ 1 EU v UL Vlib VI vat awi - l y 

employment (22 per cent). General £ 
the job problem would be much no 


. ' Tt. . ■••wnuouoii ana 

environmental science and research 
into polymers, organic chemistry of 
naranil products and soil mechanics. 


; * V r .r ~ - Uic: ^ ri uncKu 
Ungkxi Aziz 
sold the formal agreement signified the 
of an important new 
,«W«LU»at be hoped rhis 
.would lead to farther scientific and : 
/economy: venture* with Japan. 


traditionally did not require a nig" 
education qualification. . .. . . ek 
■ Meanwhile, the employment ensn 
for graduates is showing its efre^s 
the student statistics as an mere** 1 '*8 
number of older students bang on J 
universities because they cann°t “v 
jobs. According to figures released y 
the central statistics office, 86.5D 
10.1 per cent of the students wereover 
30 jyears old in 1982/83. In Wt » 
figure had stood at 43,336 or 7-4 P®* 


^ HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.11.84' 



Juggling with the figures 


From Womin at Work by Chris Aldred 


Giving birth to assertiveness, 
raising the consciousness 


The women who has just given birth 
lies on the delivery bed like a stranded 
beetle. Her legs strapped apart to posts 
In the air cradling her new baby 
Incongruously in her arms. Underneath 
the photograph the caption reads: “If 
this picture offends you, think what it 
does to the woman in it" on the front 
page of the second issue of the Work- 
ers' Educational Association's 
women's studies newsletter which has 
a special feature on health and women. 

The photograph shocks and is prob- 
ably intended to do so to draw atten- 
tion to the hotly debated issues cur- 
rently raging in women's health. The 
revamped style newsletter neverthe- 
less carries with it the vigour and 
energy of a section of the WEA which 
Is in rude health. For women's studies 
is alive, well and positively thriving in 
the WEA. 

Courses in those parts ofthe country 
where effort has been put into provid- 
ing what women themselves want arc 
thriving with a growth in demand for 
the popular courses like self-defence 
and asseliveness training. Tutor orga- 
nizers with a defined brief for women's 
interests are beginning to take u font- 
bold in the districts. Maybe only on a 


small scale but they arc set to become a 
feature of the WEA in most districts 
before long. 


Experience hns already shown that 
women’s studies have the potential to 
revitalize the WEA for cxninple the 
new branch recently set up in Stnly 
Bridge in Taiticsidc which grew out of 
women’s courses and now provides a 
wide range for both men and women. 

The north-western district is one of 
twodlsiricis, the other being northern, 
where there is a tutor organizer with 
specific responsibility for developing 
women's courses. Now around 10 per 
an * 'Of north western district's courses 
wc for women combined with a push 
lo get women on isolated housing 
******* Involved particularly through 
tne district's health education project. 

Part-time tutors on whom the WEA 
aepends can themselves be isolated, 
without knowledge about what is flap- 
ping elsewhere and can find them- 
»ives floundering in a vacuum. A 
wu-htne paid tutor organizer with a 
spwial remit can make all the differ- 
ence: encouraging good practice, hclp- 
r* 8 Wdh tire trailing of tutors, provid- 
“5 advice on making publicity ma- 
terial more attractive. 

western district through Jane 
r.. ' me tutor-organizer with special 
responsibility for women’s studies is to 
F")' 6 ® pant for the next three years 
the Health Education Council in 
® pum project do develop a coherent 
•T,, 01 courses in women and health 
to reach those women in ethnic 
™™nbes and housing estates who arc 

often unreachable. 

tnc project is building upon existing 
“^sporadic well-women and self-help 
SS£?i community primary 

tofS?.L n °! dham lhe WEA has ,inked 

toW« Ulfln Asian women's group which 
vJr meetings there to pro- 

ItSih cour wfd !utors for a 

nJ^^ttnge in emphasis inherent in 
Project Is to take the WEA to 
what .v WODien were and ask them 
^ V BwS, ey wa 5* ftther ffiah to simply 
S& nd ,l0 P e that someone 


*180 ho™ 


nfcSJjf? "PP^ that a teaching pack 
S5SW - m develop out of the 

. ' J '' 1 . '■ 


Felicity Jones 
looks at a 
thriving section 
of the WEA 

Friends set up a memorial fund to 

S 've working class women around 
xford another chance to team when 
Margaret Sanders died from cancer at 
the age of 41 just after completing a 
degree course at the polytechnic. They 
recalled that she had felt the education 
system had failed her and she had 
found it such a struggle they decided an 
educational trust would be a fitting 
memorial. 

The fund set out to make education- 
al opportunities available to women on 
three housing estates - Berinsfield, 
Blackbird Leys and Barton - with two 
tutors and a creche with a minimum of 
three workers and the course content 1 
decided by the women themselves. 
The group eventually decided to be- 
come a branch of the Bucks, Berks and 
Oxon WEA district who had already 
paid much of the tutors’ fees and 
crcchc costs with moral support from , 
Ruskin College. 

The tutor organizer involved, Kathy 
Snndler, says: n It has not been easy to 
get the groups going. It has been a 
painful, gradual process to set up the 
courses with lots of disruption from 
people joining but not stnying." 

Bui the effort to roach those wpmen 
who would normally never have consi- 
dered reentering education system 
again has paid off although financial 
and moral support are still needed. 

The autonomy of the discricts is the 
WEA's strength but few activists 
would deny that a change of attitude 
nationally in favour of women’s studies 
would be a great boost. The women's 
educational advisory committee has 
encouraged a thriving newsletter and 
promoted a network of district con- 
tacts to disseminate information and 
get feedback. 

And it recently organized a national 
conference to bring together all the 
contacts for women’s education. But 
its position is weakened by the internal 
reorganization of the committee stnjC" 
lure so that whereas before it was 8 full 
committee composed of regional rep- 
resentatives, it is now only a subcom- 
mittee with staff, national executive 
representatives and four voluntary 
activists. 

The new structure makes H even 
harder for members with full-time jobs 
of their own to establish, good links 
with the people in the districts who are 
involved in trying to promote women s 
education. A situation which would be 
greatly improved with a permanent 
women's national officer. 

It is not an auspiciaus^tjme lor 
women's studies within the WEA. A* 
Sue Crane, coeditor of the newsletter 
said: “With the cut in resources being 
experience by the WEA, womens 
studies is vulnerable. They tend to 
work in smaller groups in ortefto 
share and work from P ere0 “ a * 
ence but the demands upon liberal 
education are for larger, more econo- 

^MeanwWle, the frustration of those 
tutors and volunteers at the gpnopa 
thirsty for information, support and 
friendly contact » tangible. 

Donations to the Margant Sand'rs 
Manorial Fund should be sent to the 
Mmut'r. lSa St Giles, Oxjord. 


The first flush of delight at the Govern- 
ment's £40m increase in next year’s 
advanced further education pool may 
pale considerably when news starts to 
filter through to polytechnics and col- 
leges of what that means for their own 
funding levels. 

Although the details of the 1985/86 
distribution arc still to be agreed by the 
National Advisory Body, projections 
based on the various options still in 
play make alarming reading for some, 
especially in the polytechnics. 

Few would question the relative 
generosity of the £620m allocation, 
especially in the light of other items in 
last week’s autumn statement by the 
Government. But it is by no means the 
bonanza it may have seemed a month 
ago. Rather, tbe quantum seems to 
represent a reasonable attempt to 
reimburse institutions which have con- 
tinued to take in sufficient students to 
quell serious dissatisfaction about ac- 
cess to higher education. 

The question is whether the NAB 
can devise a system which will achieve 
that aim while also allowing it to 
launch other initiatives to which it is 
committed. The sheer size of the 
sector, together with the complexity of 
the funding formula, makes this any- 
thing but certain. 

Part of the difficulty lies in accom- 
modating two such initiatives: the 
NAB’s own desire to set up a research 
fund and the inspectorate's proposal 


for more generous staffing levels in 
teacher education. Even the modest 
sum of £2.Sm recommended by the 
NAB board to be set aside for research 
may have to be ploughed back into the 
main pool to see that the polytechnics 
are not effectively penalized for car- 
rying out the policy of tiying to protect 
access to higher education. The NAB 
committee has already decided not to 
go ahead with the research fund this 
year unless it is satisfied about overall 
binding levels. 

The signs are that the teacher train- 
ing initiative, designed to put Sir Keith 
Joseph's plans for the subject into 
practice, may suffer a similar fate 
despite determined backing from the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. The objective of a 10:1 staff/ 
student ratio for initial teacher training 
courses would entail big cuts in 
mathematics and computing, art and 
design, and the paramedical subjects. 
Even engineering, which appears to 
get more money, would be worse off 
because of the nse in student numbers. 
Although the issue is still to be debated 
by the board and committee, the 
working group advising on the dis- 
tribution of the pool has derisively 
rejected any change. 

However, even assuming that neith- 
er of these intitiatives goes ahead next 
year, obstacles still remain in the way 
of an equitable distribution. There wifi 
be pressure, for example, to reward 
Che most cost-effective colleges by 
rasing the so-called "floor", or mini- 
mum funding level per student. Tech- 
nical considerations to do with catering 
and residence charges mean that an 
increase to £1,315, rather than a simple 
allowance for inflation to £1,270, 
would be needed to reach the value 
Intended last year. 


Bolton Institute, which were intended 
to have been reclassified this year to 
take account of their similarity with the 
polytechnics. But, since all but three of 
the 38 "major" colleges would also 
receive this bonus, it a an expensive 
concession to make. It would mean 
only three of the polytechnics definite- 
ly receiving an increase above the 
notional 4.5 per cent allowance for 
Inflation. 

The working group has done its best 
to tip the system towards rewarding 
those taking more students at low cost. 
It has agreed, for example, to differenti- 
ate between the polytechnics, the major 
and the minor colleges on the basis of 
the NAB’s planned student numbers, 
rather than using this year’s alloca- 
tions. It has also recommended cutting 
the safety net for the rate of cuts 
expected In a single year. While retain- 
ing a maximum level of cut of 5 per 
cent, it has proposed reducing the 
amount to be lost by only a third 
compared with last year's half. 

ft looks as If the NAB will again have 
to consider departing from a straight- 
forward formula-based funding system 
in order to achieve the results it waqts, 

John O’Leary 


Polytechnics 
Units ol resource 


1985/86. 



1984/85 

£1270 

% 

£1315 

% 



floor 

change 

floor 

change 

NE London 

1722 

1567 

-9.0 

1555 

-9.7 

Middlesex 

1481 

1492 

0.8 

1481 

-0.0 

Kingston 

1411 

1475 

4.6 

1463 

3.7 

Birmingham 

1413 

1484 

5.0 

1473 

4.2 

Coventry 

1484 

1478 

-0.4 

1466 

-1.2 

Wolverhampton 

1463 

1494 

2.1 

1483 

1.3 

Liverpool 

1466 

1487 

1.4 

1476 

0.6 

Manchester 

1418 

1478 

4.1 

1464 

3.3 

Sheffield City 

1436 

1467 

2.2 

1455 

1.4 

Huddersfield 

1457 

1489 

2.3 

1476 

1.5 

Leeds 

1413 

1473 

4.2 

1461 

3.4 

Newcastle 

1420 

1473 

3.8 

1462 

2.9 

Sunderland 

1468 

1491 

1.5 

1479 

0.8 

North London 

1463 

1531 

4.7 

1519 

3.8 

South Bank 

1463 

1459 

-0.2 

1448 

-1.0 

City of London 

1437 

1475 

2.7 

1464 

1.9 

Central London 

1563 

14B4 

-5-0 

1473 

-5.8 

Thames 

1465 

1509 

3.0 

1497 

2.2 

Bristol 

1414 

1464 

3.6 

1452 

2.7 

Teeselde 

1334 

1431 

7.3 

1420 

6.5 

Plymouth 

1352 

1450 

7.2 

1438 

6.4 

Brighton 

1481 

1493 

0.6 

1401 

0.0 

Portsmouth 

n/a 

1507 

n/a 

1496 

n/e 

HatflBtd 

n/a 

1488 

n/a 

1476 

n/a 

Lancashire 

1397 

1458 

4.3 

1446 

3.5 

Leicester 

1421 

1483 

4.4 

1472 

3.6 

Trent 

1461 

1492 

2.1 

1480 

1.3 

Oxford 

1458 

1459 

0.0 

1447 

-0.8 

North Staffs 

1387 

1464 

5.5 

1452 

4.7 

Average 

1453 

1482 

2.0 

1471 

1.2 


Major colleges 
Units ol resource 


19B5/86. 



1984/85 

£1270 

% 

£1315 

% 



floor 

change 

floor 

change 

Croydon 

1122 

1270 

13.2 

1315 

17.2 

Ealing 

1214 

1270 

4.6 

1315 

B.3 

Harrow 

1190 

1270 

6.7 

1315 

10.5 

Weal London 

1514 

1304 

-13.9 

1316 

-13.1 

West Midlands 

1526 

1554 

1.6 

1541 

1.0 

Bolton 

1203 

1270 

5.8 

1315 

0.3 

Salford 

1226 

1270 

3.6 

1315 

7.2 

Stockport 

1020 

1270 

24.5 

1315- 

2B.9 

Bradford & llkley 

1374 

1297 

-5.6 

1315 

-4.3 

Bratton Hall 

1202 

1270 

5.7 

1315 

9.4 

London Art Colleges 

n/a 

1281 

n/a 

1315 

n/a 

Paddington 

1144 

1270 

11.0 

1315 

15.0 

SW London 

1201 

1280 

6.5 

1316 

9.5 

Avery Hill 

1624 

1292 

' -20.4 

1315 

-19.0 

Garnett 

1634 

1451 

-11.2 

1440 

-11.8 

Bath 

1326 

1295 

-2.3 

1315 

-0.9 

Bedford 

1166 

1270 

9.0 

1315 

12.8 


1243 

127Q 
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Slough 

1179 

1270 

7.7 

1315 

11.5 

Bulmerahe 

1290 

1301 

0.0 

1315 

1.9 

Buckinghamshire 

1203 

1270 

5.8 

1315 

9.3 

Cambridgeshire 

1250 

1270 

1.6 

1315 

5.2 

Crewe &AlBager 

1198 

1270 

6.2 

1315 

9.9 

Charlotte Mason 

n/a 

1270 

n/a 

1315 

n/a 

Derby 

1348 

1297 

-3.8 

1315 

-2.4 

Rolle 

n/a 

1270 

n/a 

1316 

n/a 

Dorset 

1193 

1270 

0.4 

1315 

10.2 

New College Durham 

1245 

1299 

4.3 

1315 

5.8 

Chalmer 

1208 

1289 

8.8 

1315 

0.0 

Gloucester 

1187 

1270 

7.0 

1315 

10.8 

South Hants Arte 

n/a 

1270 

n/a 

1315 

n/a 

Southampton 

n/a 

1270 

n/a 

1315 

n/a 

Worcester 

> 1349 

1267 

-4.B 

1315 

-2.5 

Hertfordshire 

n/a 

1334 

n/a 

1324 

n/a 

Humberside 

1169 

1270 

8.8 

1315 

10.8 

Mid Kent 

1166 

1270 

8.9 

1315 

12.7 

EdgeHlU 

1222 

1289 

5.4 

1315 

7.8 

North Riding 

983 

1270 

29.3 

1315 

33.8 

Nene 

1202 

1270 

5.7 

1315 

9.4 

West Surrey C/A&D 

1122 

1270 

13.2 

1315 

17.2 

West Sussex 1 HE 

1222 

1270 

3.9 

1315 

7.0 

Average 

1257 

1283 

2.1 

1310 

4.9 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
from the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
education in our society. 

Copies are available at 30p each*. 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 

Lesley Griffiths 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
Priory House, 

St John’s Lane, 

London EC1M 4BX 

* This Includes postage within lhe UK 
. but not overeeas/Red Star/ or hand delivery. 








Why AS equals Audible Sigh 


WtVe. ^ot +o agteA, before. •H'vevj 
Tva oo*l" of U.'ffe.rs.... 


One can imagine the audible sigh of 
relief from Elizabeth House when* the 
vice chancellors threw their fuil back- 
ing behind a report on Advanced 
Supplementary levels by the Standing 
Conference on University Entrance 
which had given its almost unanimous 
support to the new examination. 

Followed as it soon was by a similar 
welcome from the Council for Nation- 
al Academic Awards, it must have felt 
that the long debated (some 30 years) 
broadening of the sixth form curricu- 
lum was finally on the map. 

The CNAA, vice chancellors and 
SCUE responses marked almost the 
end of the consultative process on AS 
levels. A decision was expected in 
December but is now not likely to be 
taken until next year, ostensibly be- 
cause further work by SCUE is to be 
considered. 

Up until these last responses the 
DES had received rather a mixed bag 
of views, some supportive, some out- 
rightly opposed, others very critical 
and a large number expressing strong 
reservations and requesting changes. 

Therefore the universities and the 
CNAA 'spositive responses were vital. 
This had been stressed at the outset by 
the Secretary of Slate for Education 
when he launched the AS level propos- 
als in May. He said the establishment 
of the new examination rested largely 
on their support and agreement. 

The AS level document makes it 
very clear that the encouragement and 
support given by higher education to 
the previous proposals for Intermedi- 
ate Levels in 1980 had been the 
motivating factor for this latest 
attempt to broaden the curriculum. 

But undoubtedly there were fears 
within the department that this sup- 
port might have been dissipated by 
now - or that the current proposals 
would not find favour. So such outright 
support is likely to be regarded as a 
gaint step forward for a sector which is 
often accused by schools of having 
prevented the broadening of the sixth 
form curriculum. 

As Dr Arthur Hearnden, secretary 
of SCUE points out, whatever hap- 
pens to the AS level proposals, no one 
will ever be able to say again that 
universities stood in’ the path of this 
particular line of progress. 

He adds that one of the reasons for 
their positive response is that universi- 
ties are now much better informed and 
prepared to think about broadening 
the sixth form curriculum. 

“The AS level document Is taken as a 
serious Government proposal, while I 
levels were seen bb more consultative. 
One of the most important factors Is 
that it has not tampered with A levels. 
The two A level requirements stands 
but beyond that you have a lot of 
scope, he said. 

Attempts to broaden the sixth form 


Patricia Santinelli: 
on the reception to 
reform of the 
sixth form curriculum 

curriculum have been in process 
almost since A levels began in 1953. 
There have been a plethora of 


levels which degenerated into a com- 
plex arithmetical exercise that con- 
fused many and eventually led to its 
demise. The next attempt was a prop- 
osal for I levels offering an intermedi- 
ate examination between O and A 
levels which promptly disappeared. 

But if the universities and CNAA's 
response has been very positive. The 
reaction from our sample of higher 
education interests, let alone schools, 
teachers, same of the examining 
boards and the Government's own 
adviser on the curriculum Is far less 
rosy even though the concept of 
broadening the curriculum is generally 
supported. 

In some quarters it is being snld that 
this is the real reason for postponing a 
decision on AS levels until next year. 
The DES no doubt would maintain 
that apart from the National Union of 
Teachers, the Secondary Heads Asso- 
ciation, and some schools with small 
sixth forms, the response has been 
favourable, even though a number of 
changes have been requested. 

But among those who had strong 
reservations are the Committee of 
Directors of Poly technics .the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers, the 
National Association of Tcnchers in 
Further and Higher Education, the 
Inner London Education Authority, 
the National Association of School- 
masters and Union .of Women 
Teachers, the School Curriculum De- 
velopment Committee, the Associated 
Examining Board, the Joint Matricula- 
tion Board, and to some extent Sixth 
form colleges. 

The major issues of controversy are: 
possible discrimination In admission to 
higher education; doubts that the 
proposals will broaden the curriculum, 
and lack of resources. 

Some of the points raised appear to 
stem from a misunderstanding of the 
proposals and a certain assumption 
that they are final. 

On entrance to higher education 
many respondents have expressed 
fears that if admission requirements 
are altered to give automatic prefer- 
ence to AS levels combined with A 
levels, some students who have been 
unable to take these, will be discrimin- 
ated against. 


In addition both the AUT and the 
CDP made additional points. The 
association argued that if two A levels 
and two AS levels become the basic 
requirement, [his might further reduce 
the pool of qualified students and 
provide the Government with a further 
excuse for reducing places in higher 
education. 

The CDP felt that the proposals had 
not really acknowledged entry require- 
ments for all advanced further educa- 
tion courses and that AS levels might 
not be acceptable to validating bodies 
such as the Business and Technician 
Education Council. 

The AS document had made it clear 
that the department hoped that higher 
education admission requirements 
would be altered to give preference for 
example to those students with two A 
levels and one AS level over those with 
just two A levels and those with two A 
levels and two AS levels over those 
with just three A levels. 

But it now seems dear that the 
department is unlikely to press for 
these requirements, and the rumours 
are that Sir Keith Joseph would have 
no objections. 

This is basically a recognition of the 
problems that schools with small sixth 
forms will face in putting on AS 
programmes. But it is also an acknow- 
ledgement of the fact that in areas such 
as science students must have three A 
levels in specific subjects. 

SCUE through its chairman. Dr 
David Ingram, vice chancellor of Kent 
University and its secretary have been 
at pains in recent weeks to make this 
dear. But both have also pointed out 
that there is no reason why students 
currently taking four A levels, repre- 
senting about 25 per cent of sixth 
formers should not take nn AS level 
instead of their fourth A level. 

"Nobody forces people to take three 
A levels but universities do find this a 
good screening mechanism," he said. 

Lack of resources to provide AS 
programmes is another major issue 
which even SCUE and CNAA ack- 
nowledge has caused disquiet. 

Tile issue has concentrated on 
schools and colleges’ likely inability to 
put on programmes without extra 
resources ana at a time of cutbacks it is 
feared that this would have the result of 
disadvantaging many students seeking 
entrance into higher education. 

Another point pul by the AUT was 
that additional resources would be 
needed in higher education as AS 
levels could lead to longer degrees and 






m 
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of the pressures involved, nevertheless 
institutions would be expected to 
accommodate AS levels within ex- 
isting resources. 

But there is a ray of hope contained 
in the recent DE$ paper on teacher 
numbers that allowances should be 
made in the total numbers of teachers 
required. 

It is also very dear that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to be flexible and 
realizes that some institutions will not 
be able to put on more than two or 
three subjects out of the 14 outlined by 
the DES as suitable for AS level 
programmes. 

Dr Hearnden points out that it is not 
a very good idea to make a decision on 
a major issue on the basis of arguments 
about resources, when the actual de- 
velopments in question arc some years 
ahead. 

On the fundamental question of an 
effective broadening or the curricu- 
lum, it is quite clear from our sample 
that there are some serious doubts as 
to whether this can be achieved 
through AS levels. 


cvcls were just goins 


extra teaching in specialist areas. 

The association also argued that lack 
of resources In schools would prohibit 
imaginative development and lead to 
diluted versions of current A level 
syllabuses, especially in small schools. 

The AS document made it very clear 
that although there was a recognition 


Among the particular points made 
were that if AS levels were just going 
to be A level syllabuses chopped in hah 
then they would be of no benefit and 
irrelevant. Proposed joint torching of 
A level and AS level students could be 
Ineffective and n burden for staff and 
students. The list of subjects was cither 
too limited or loo large, and the whole 
question of contrasting and com- 
plementary subjects had not been 
thought out. 

It was also felt that AS levels could 
lead lo earlior specialization and re- 
duce degree opportunities, that it 
would eventually narrow the actual A 
level curriculum. 


It is intended that the AS level syllabus 
should have the same standard as A 
levels. 

Gearly this would not be possible if 
it were just an A level roughly choped 
half, and would be totally unaccept- 
able to universities. It is quite likely 
that if AS were found wanting, univer- 
sities would renege on the deal. 

On joint teaching it is clear this 
could cause a serious problem in some 
subjects but less so in some others. The 
AS document makes it clear that there 
was an enormous advantage in relating 
AS syllabuses to suitable A levels so as 
to maximize the possibility of joint 
teaching, and thereby minimize the 
pressure on resources. 

Obviously the department is keen to 
believe that joint teaching is possible, 
although recognizing that this is a 
compromise. 

Dr Hearnden points out that some A 
level work would psotively benefit 
from the injection of something new 
through AS level. 

As far as the list of subjects is 
concerned it is also clear that the 
department is prepnred to be flexible. 

The issue ol contrasting and com- 
plementary studies is more complex. It 
is very obvious that a language offers a 
good contrast for science students, but 
tar less obvious whether for example 
economics is a complementary or con- 
trasting subject depending on whether 
it is statistically based or not. 

On the question of general studies, 
non-examineil studies and a reduction 
in the A level curriculum, the picture is 
somewhat undenr. In fact general 
studies Is suggested by the DES as a 
candidate for AS level and there seems 
to be little evidence that anyone wants 
to get rid of the subject. 


A lapt ftf chnrt onewpre David Jobbins analyses the long-running 
. SllAJl. I tlllSWCl a problems faced by university research staff 


Two issues will dominate Ibe agenda for the 
Association of University Teachers' winter coun- 
cil in York next month. 

With dissatisfaction at the continued slide in 
the relative value of academics’ salaries and the 
Government’s announcement of a 3 per cent 
allowance for pay in the next round, salary 
policies are bound to be at the centre of the stage. 

But a for more significant debate will tackle-one 
of the AUTs long-running sores - the plight of 
short-term contract research staff. Its significance 
Is greater because it seems at last that there is 
hope of uniting the union around a policy package 
Which has gone through a consultation process 
.that began with the researchers’ membership. - 
. Thbre will be little excuse for failure this time - 
i and the outcome of the djgscussdoh will hayo a key 
influence on the AUTs abilities to recruft 
members from among the research staff, who 
because of (heir nomadic existence and low-' 
salaries are notoriously difficult to organize, , 

. ' The policy proposals arc largely pragmatic, 
exhorting universities to treat their research staff 
better and suggesting ways that this could be 
achieved. Contingency funds should be estab- 
lished by universities to bridge the gap between : 
contracts, career development encouraged, train- 
ing procedures set up, and transferability be-, 
tween projects made easier. 

Some .universities with active AUT resear- 
chers! groups are already moving in tbe right 
direction on some of the issues. But there is 
exasperation among activists that progress at 
national level has been so slow. 

A much-vaunted top level tripartite meeting 
between the AUT, the Committee Of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals representing the em- 
ployers, and: the research touncils as the main 
binding agencies for research, has yet to mater- 


The issue was likely to be on the agenda for last 
week’s meeting between the AUT and the CVCP , 
but in the meantime the delegates to the meeting 
endorsed a recommendation from their national 
committee for plans to be laid for demonstrative 
action if the talks foil to -begin "within a 
reasonable period”. 

Despite local progress towards eradication or 
mitigation of tbe notorious waiver clauses, a 
prime target for the AUT in tbe current year, the 
overall picture for research staff remains bleak. 
The nature of their contracts and the uncertainty 
ofoutside funding means that they are squarely in 
the front fine in the battle for jobs: Paradoxically 
their numbers are increasing. ‘ ■ , 

While lecturers’ numbers have fallen substan- 
tially, the. number of oontract research staff kaB 
actually increased, to the point- that they now 
make up mon? than a quarter of the academic 
workfqrce, numbering about 11,000. 

They are largely low paid - one sixth of them 
below the minimum point on the lecturer scale 
and have worse conditions of service. But, 
-according to the AUT, they are fulfilling an 
important function., in meeting the demands 
placed on the universities from outside agencies 
which are pumping in more research money while 
academic^ have less time' to carry out' their 
research^ ; ■ 

• Research on the cheap, at the expense of 
conditions of sendee , sums up the ADT’s view. It$ 
detailed grievances Include ihe alleged abu$e by a 
number of universities of the baric IB pay scale. 


number of universities. It says that IB, which it. 
wants to see abolished, should, under the agree- 
ment, be used only for training purooses ana that 
researchers with doctorates should be appointed 

)n ths kinl.« 1 A ...I. TU. 2 1 iij 


to the higher 1A scale. There is bIso cadence, 
collected by the AUT, that some staff are 


remaining on the IB scale longer than the six 
years envisaged under the 197+ agreement. 

• About a third of research staff are on the IB 
scale, nearly 15 per cent of them aged over 30 
when normal progression through the scales 
would mean that the top would be reached at the 
age of 29. 

Another survey found that of tbe older resear- 
chers, a high proportion was concentrated at the 
fop of tbe Beale (36.6 per cont of the over-30s in 
the cose of IB). 

Among universities leading the way Is Bristol, 
where recommendations put forward after a 
survey of researchers, conditions are in the 
process of being implemented. 

. Most of the suggestions, Including a pilot 

• study for a contingency fund, have been endorsed 
Mt oniy by deans but by the university’s senate. 
With an Initial allocation of £50,000 the coming- 


gests that if waiver clauses had never been 
adopted, a gross expenditure of £ 19,000 woul 
have been involved in a 1983. But after recovering 
some 41 percent of the total from thepepartmen 
of Employment, the net cost would have oewi 
only £11,200. ^ 

A similar survey at Leeds found that more in® 
a quarter of the people on contracts were witmn 
six months of the cna of their contract and naa no 
firm offer of a job. More than half the researchers 
questioned wanted to continue in research, * / p« 
cent in a university or Institute, while only jj P 6 

cent wanted a lecturing post. _ . ^ 

Woriyingly for the AUT, onW 13 per cen 


researchers at Leeds who responded were me 
hereof the union. Recommendations ans^g ^ , 
the survey, Including an end to waiver clause 

hotter rpriunrlani'V forme modelled on Saltora 


and the practice of appointing .experienced re- 
searchers at the bottom of the scale when they 
begin new confract^. \r . : 1 V 


• • When the AUT monitored advertisements for 
research staff it found that restrictions on the use 
of the IB scale, agreed -with the university 
employers in 1974, were not being applied by a 


ployed A maximum of six months has been 
adopted, and the scheme applies only to contract 
reuarch.stan employed continuously at Bristol 
for two years or more. The arrangements* which 
have a number of conditions attached , to ensure 
I the money Is used as a genuine “bridge”, is 
. subject to review: after a year, . - 

.. . . Bqstol, along with a number of the Scottish 
I. 1 .’ the way on waiver clauses. 

^At Bristol, waiver clauses remain for 
staff on their first contracts but are not demanded 
when ctmuacts-me renewed. One esSe wg- 


□xea term contract posi wimum a , 

superannuated post to go to, have been 
as policy by the local AUT. They are howbeinj 
considered by the university, and senate , 
council have set up a working party to consi 
the response. . 

At Manchester, negotiations are content) 
the abolition of waiver clauses, but AU 1 r E- e 
sentatives say U is proving a hard patiic- 
university is prepared to accept habilliy 
redundancy payments to staff with four or ta 
years’ continuous service. . -- rhair 

Dr Brian Salter, who is stepping down as .. 
of the AUT research staff committee, *®* ls ■„ 


earlier years ate \n the past, one P QSSU “‘* ‘ 
is the growing use of fixed-form contra™ou ^ 
research, most dramatically at Aston, , wne 
appointments are being made on suen “nu. 

Suddenly, the researchers' battle 
be an Isolated struggle and has appeared o 
agenda for the entire association. 
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Peter Hennessy looks at the fascination 

On the outside 
looking in . . . 


of the British political system for American academics 


Britain’s relative decline, as every 
economics student and manufacturer 
knows, has produced a flood of im- 
ports. Usually (hey contain a transistor 
or an internal combustion engine and, 
as often as not, a label which reads 
“Made in Japan". 

Our industrial misfortunes have pro- 
duced an intellectual equivalent. 
These scholarly imports tend to come 
from the far west rather than the far 
east. They are packaged inside the 
reassuring frame of a North American 
professor. Their tnrgct is the British 
system of government. 

The latest consignment descended 
on Manchester last weekend at the 
university’s Broomcroft Hall. The 
label read “Inaugural Conference of 
the International Political Science 
Association Study Group on the Struc- 
ture and Organization of Govern- 
ment". 

On closer inspection, the group 
turned out to be a society of friends; 
friends of two particularly energetic 
Britain watchers, a tall, Canadian 
Jesuit, Professor Colin Campbell of 
Georgetown University, author of 
Governments under Stress and a roly- 
poly southerner, Professor Guy Peters 
of Pittsburgh University, author of The 
Politics of Bureaucracy. The general 
characteristic of the pthcring was 
peaarious and strongly Anglophile. 

Why are they so fascinated with our 
plight/ Campbell and Peters produced 
an impromptu list of attractions. 
American political science students 
were raised to savour a beautiful 
working model of the British Par- 
liamentary and Cabinet system of 
government oiled by a top class, 
merit-based career civil service. When 
you get here, you find it is not quite as 


simple as that. Discovering precisely 
why is not easy given the degree of 
administrative secrecy in Whitehall. 
Traditional institutions and the 

S :s of that elusive entity, the 
Establishment, add to the fas- 
cination of finding out what goes on 
inside the “black box” of Whitehall. 
Professor Norman Thomas of the 
University of Cincinnati, a father fi- 
gure to the younger American scho- 
lars, adduced another compelling 
attraction - the desire to find out what 
had gone wrong in Britian before the 
United States strayed too far down a 
similar trail of decline. 

British political scientists are gener- 
ally receptive to this particular branch 
of international trade. As Professor 
Ralf Dahrendorf, the recently de- 
parted former director of the London 
School of Economics noted in 1982 in 
his On Britain “interest in the intes- 
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Hecto and Aaron Wildavsky in their 
The Private Government of Public 
Money, who founded the "new real- 
ism" school of Whitehall description 
and analysis, by simply going and 
talking to senior officials, that has 
spawned several British followers. 

The presence in Manchester of the 
Americans and Canadians, plus a 
Spaniard, a Bangladeshi, a Dane and a 
smattering of homegrown scholars, 
provided a good opportunity to review 
the state of the wider debate in Britain 
about tlie Civil Service and Parlia- 
ment, the media and the upmarket 
public lecture circuit as well as in the 
universities and polytechnics. 

The first factor to note is that 
without that economic decline there 


Professor Campbell: Britain watcher 

would be little or no debate. If wc had 
experienced growth at roughly the 
average rate of our Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment partners since I960, Sir Douglas 
Wass, the former Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury, would almost certain- 
ly not have been invited to give the 
Keith lectures last year. If he had, they 
would have been about the traffic in 
overseas politicians, officials and 
academics visiting Whitehall to learn 
from a successful model of stability, 
harmony and high achievement. 

In the winter of 1973, when Britain's 
decade of severe economic instability 
began, with the quadrupling of oil 
prices, debating tne machinery of 
government was an immensely arcane 
pursuit. Since then, the great inflation- 
proof-pension scare and the publica- 
tion of volume one of the Crossman 
diaries in 1975, the Treasury-baiting 
which accompanied the collapse of 
sterling in 1976. the attack on tbe 
Think Tank for its attempted assault 
on the Foreign Office in 1977, further 


tlediaries and, since 1979, Mrs Thatch- 
er's taking of her handbag to the senior 
bureaucracy and its inefficient ways 
and, above all, the success of Yes, 
Minister as a vehicle of popular enter- 
tainment and instruction, have 
brought rhe issue into the public 
domain with a vengeance. 

Dr David Owen, evcr-rcady with an 
unkind quip about ihe British estab- 
lishment, has promised to make re- 
form of the machinery of government 
an issue at the next general election. 
The Labour shadow cabinet is pledged 
to the introduction of French-style 
ministerial cabinets next time they 
penetrate the Whitehall private offices 
plus a freedom of information act to 
open the place up. Mrs Thatcher is 
committed to more of the same on her- 
efficiency drive. 

Nor have the British thinking classes 
been slow to catch the tide. Their 
published works have been fuelled 
since 1974 by a steady flow of cuttings 
from the quality press and heavy 
accumulations of reports from the 
extended Commons select committee 
apparatus. Several promising scams 
remain to be exploited, however. Two 
in particular come to mind. 

Rich nuggets await the scholar who 
enn link the Whitehall debate of the 
19R0s to the “Great Decline of Britain” 
debate which has been rumbling on 


politically neutral career bureaucracy 
may have contributed to industrial a no 
economic underachieve] nent if for no 


other reason chan its existence spans 
almost exactly thu century in which die 
problem worsened. Whitehall de- 


since the agricultural depression of the 
1880s. The country's permanent politi- 
cians have had only a walk-on part so 
fat in the standard literature. 


For example, Professor Martin 
Weiner, in his English Culture and the 
Decline of ihe Industrial Spirit, sees the 
post Norlhcote-Trevclyan civil service 
as but one of the essentially aristocratic 
professions which mopped up the sons 
of the men who made Britain's indust- 
rial revolution after the public schools 
and ancient universities to which their 
socially ambitious parents had sent 
them squeezed all commercial flair 
amd drive out of them. 

It should be possible without falling 
into the “1 name the guilty men" trap 
to try and sort out what our kind of 


serves its place in the sunset of our 
“great decline" literature. 

A second example really does in- 
volvc heaps of raw material lying 
around scarcely touched let alone 
exploited. Last weekend, Professor 
Campbell made a great deal of the 
assets of the Public Record Office at 
Kcw. These, he argued, should enable 
British administrative historians to 
find out what actually happened in the 
postwar bureaucracy instead of relying 
on anecdote and memoir. Dr Richard 
Chapman of Durham University 
(another conference altendcr) had 
shown how fruitful this approach could 
be in his new study of the origins of the 
Civil Service Selection Board, Lead- 
ership and the British Civil Service. 

Will this arousal nf interest in Bri- 
tain on the much incry of government 
actually lead to anything? Not unless it 
genuinely impinges on the conscious- 
ness of the occupant of 1ft Downing 
Street as it did with Gladstone in 1870 
and Lloyd George in 1916 (Mrs 
Thatcher is not interested, apart from 
the efficiency bit). And even if it docs, 
will it assist recovery? Sir John Hos- 
kyns, Mrs Thatcher's former senior 
policy adviser, and a great pacemaker 
in the debate, is convinced' it is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condi- 
tion. While Professor Norman Tho- 
mas. who is convinced England will 
arise, reckons the institutional ques- 
tions which so fascinate him will have 
nothing to do with it. The debate will 
be resumed in July In Paris at the 
international congress of the Interna- 
tional Political Science Association. 


instalments of the Crossman and Cas- to try and sort out what our kind oi 


The author reported on the Civil Ser- 
vice for The Times between 1974 and 
1984. He is now a senior fellow at the 
Policy Studies Institute where he is 
preparing a book on Whitehall. 


John O’Leary previews this week’s meeting of education ministers in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 


rates of unemployment through. 

Industrialized nations of the 


age group. High 
nt throughout tne 


Whatever their noli lien I differences, 
those attending this week’s meeting of 
education ministers within the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development must have taken 
wme comfort from the similarity of the 
difficulties they faced. The ministers 
will have different priorities for dcnl- 
u]g with their problems - pcrhnps 
different perceptions of what consti- 
tute* a problem - but preparatory 
papers setting the scene for the iwo- 
day meeting produced a striking com- 
monality of issues, particularly in 
further and higher education. 

At the top of the list, warranting 
almost a meeting within the meeting 
on education in changing social, eco- 
nomic and technological conditions, 
came post-compulsory education and 
homing: the lo— 19 age group. High 
rates of unemployment throughout tne 
industrialized nations of tne west, 
wuph comprise OECD, has put this 
rapic at the fop of every agenda. 
Bridging the gap between education 
m J 18 ’ 1110 ®. striving for schemes 
wtuchare more than cosmetic attempts 
to reduce youth unemployment tem- 
porarily, are illusive ideals for govera- 
throughodt the world. 

Although three main approaches 
wre found among OECD members, 
none could claim preeminence. One, 
felled the “schooling model" inte- 
rs 168 most, if not all, provision 
peyond compulsory schooling within 
trV°J? al education system. In the 
uruted States, for example, this results 
i Per cent of 17-year-olds remain- 
jng in education, while in Japan 94 per 
^nt stay on at school. The German- 
speaking nations prefer the “dual mod- 
pL’.j 1 . on apprenticeships with a 
cwituiuing educational aspect. The 
225** ot l?-year-olds enrolled In 

fefte sssr ,,y "* 

B United Kingdom leads the third 
SH’ Rowing a "mixed model" In 
jjniat * leading role is played outside 
education system (by the 
I^power&rvices Commission) but 
rac system itself also participates. The 
cWmi f?POrt speculates on the 
: of the British approach evolv- 

:' S* WaJr wh «h brings it closer to the 
should the Youth 
Scheme become more perma- 
eatebUshed. 

none of the systems has 
. 10 overcome the problem of 


Different 

countries, 

same 

problems 

increased numbers of school-leavers 
chasing fewer jobs, leaving a pool of 
disillusioned youth facing long-term 
unemployment. Within the overall 
question is a general one which will 
have had a familiar ring for almost all 
the ministers: how to cater for women. 
As in Britain, participation by women 
in post-compulsory education has been 
rising sleaaily, although the OECD 
secretariat suspects that this world- 
wide phenomenon is mostly confined 
to the higher social classes. 

Throughout the member countries 
women remain a minority in universi- 
ties and are found to be ^significantly 
under-represented" at postgraduate 
level. But their plight is doubly serious 
if they come from the lower social 
classes. It is here that the United 
Kingdom parts company with the rest 
of the OECD, which has been making 
significantly greater strides in promot- 
ing social equality in the student body. 
In the most dramatic cases, working 
class participation almost doubled in 
30 years in Denmark and more than 
doubled in a decade in West Germany; 
yet the figure improved only marginal- 
ly in Britain in the postwar years and 
has fallen back to prewar levels since 
1978. 

A common danger, which could 
worsen the position still further, is the 
propensity for the students of poorer 
backgrounds to gravitate towards^ 
less prestigious courses and Institu- 
tions; and for those fo be mostatmk 
from spendingcuts. TJe same is found 
for those which have been most active 
in promoting continuing ^cation by 
recruiting non-traditional students. 

Nevertheless, continuioB cdu ^? n 
was a major concern for aD thenunis- 
ters, as higher education tries to meet 
the demands of industry faced with 
new technologies and to cope with 


declining numbers of full-time stu- 
dents in some countries. Although 
student enrolments more than doubled 
in Spain, Austria and West Germany 
in postwar years, there has been a 
universal slowing of growth in the last 
decade and an actual decline in Italy. 

But the question which unites any 
gathering of OECD education minis- 
ters is the common squeeze on re- 
sources. All their governments in- 
creased the share of public expendi- 
ture devoted to education throughout 
he 1960s and into tbe mid-1970s, 
although there were wide variations in 
the amounts involved. 

Education also took a larger slice of 
social expenditure (including pen- 
sions, health care, unemployment be- 
nefits and family and other allo- 
wances) until recently. The seven 
major OECD nations, including the 
United Kingdom, devoted 30 per cent 
of social expenditure to education in 
1960 and the same to pensions; now 
education is down to 25 per cent, while 
pensions take 37 per cent. 

Higher education has suffered parti- 
cularly from this trend, despite rising 
numbers seeking places. Priority has 
been given to the pre-primary educa- 
tion and technical and vocational areas 
In most countries. In the Netherlands, 
for example, the universities’ share of 
the education budget fell from 21 per 
cent to 18 per cent during the 1970s, 
while the figure for higbeT education In 
France dropped from 15.5 per cent to 
below 12 per cent between 1967 and 
1982. A similar decline took place In 
the United Kingdom, although the 
ministers were told that the drop in 
expenditure per student was more 
marked still in Britain. 

The OECD secretarial steered the 
ministers towards the question: “It too 
much being expected of education" in 
the light of the commitment shown by 


member governments. Its report law 
stress on the need to protect tne 
research sector of higher education but 
Is disapproving of the trend in Britain 
and elsewhere of developing a pola- 
rized system, one half selective and 
protected, the other open and demand 
oriented. The ministers’ meeting can 
never be more than a forum for 
exchanging ideas, but they will know 
by now (if they did not before) that 
their opposite numbers abroad appear 
' to be encountering equally serious 
difficulties. • ' 
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Public drama, private trauma 


Peter Wagstaff celebrates the 250th anniversary of Retif 
de la Bretonne, chronicler of the French revolution 


This year marks the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of (he birth, in a 
village in Burgundy, of the novelist, 
chronicler and utopian writer Nicolas 
Rdtif de la Bretonne. What remains 
today of the reputation of a writer 
whose praises were at one time sung by 
Goethe and Schiller, Stendhal and 
Baudelaire? Probably that of a slightly 
seamy erotjeist (barely deserved) and a 
meticulous observer of street life in 
revolutionary Paris. 

That part of his achievement that 
goes largely unremembered, but is 
perhaps most worth commemorating, 
is his unrelenting dissection and ex- 
amination of his own moral and emo- 
tional life, coupled with a revelatory 
awareness of the moral and social 
changes occurring in the world around 
him. Rdtifs evocation of early child- 
hood and the loss of innocence, set in a 
pre-industrial, rural community, arc 
without parallel. Equally, his unceas- 
ing lament at the corrupt moral condi- 
tion of an emerging urban society in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
gives r unique insight into the stresses 
acting on such a society in its evolving 
state, and on the individual obliged to 
live within its constraints. 

When Rdtif moved from village to 
provincial town, and thence at the age 
of 16, to Paris, he was doing nothing 
remarkable in the context of the age. 
Indeed, a constant feature of Paris fife 
(perhaps more than any other major 
capftal) throughout the eighteenth to 
the middle of the twentieth century has 
been the magnetism which has 
attracted the young from every French 
province. A contemporary commenta- 
tor saw France as “a great spider with ; 
Paris as the fat, fleshy body, and the I 
legs representing the poor emaciated < 
provinces". i 

In one obvious sense language was I 
his livelihood, since he was a printer's 1 
apprentice in Auxerre and, subse- I 
quently, Paris. By and large, loo, he 
earned his living by his pen the writer/ 
printer combination curiously similar 
to that of his near contemporary 
Samuel Richardson in England. But if 
Ritif wrote to live, he also lived to 
write, creating a world which, for all its 
multifarious settings and intrigues was 
rooted in - and faithfully mirrored - 
the troubled stirrings of an individual 
consciousness. 

Around 250 volumes - novels, 
novelettes, moral tales, sketches, 
essays, plays - all, in the end, with a 
single, thinly disguised hero and, re- 
duced to its barest essentials, a single 
Qfe-cycle: naive and trusting country 
boy looks to the city for Fame and 
fortune, finds only vice and corrup- 
tion. and looks back on his simple rural 
origins with a myopic nostalgia based 
. on guilt and regret. He appears in 
many guises, of course, but just once, 
towards the end of a writing career 
spanning 40 yean, does Ritif give him 
Us real name, in the morally - if not 
factually - truthful and moving auto- 
biography Monsieur Nicolas. 

Looking back is crucial. More than 
anyone perhaps before Proust, Rdtif 
lives on and by memory. Perpetually 
despairing of the turn that events in his 
Ufe are taking, constantly disappointed 
by his emotional and sexual encounters, 
for ever appalled at what is, for him, 
ihe decline of a culture whose values 
he cherished, Ritif lives and writes to 
recreate past happiness and to stem the 
flood of timd v • 

There is no facet of Rdtif s activity 
that does . not bear Witness to this 
preoccupation: (hat repeated rewriting 
of his own life story, the frantic 
scribblings in diaries and notebooks 
tong before the start of his writing 
career, the curious graffiti-like inscrip- 
tions in the stonework of the lie 
Saint-Louis as he recorded the salient 
dates of his love affairs, their promises 
and disappointments, the better to be 
able to savour them in retrospect as the 
years and the anniversaries roll by. 

, Stone seems, a more durable monu- 
ment than mere paper: the habit 
reaches a climax in the early 17808 as 
every new turn in his stormy rela- 
tionship with the deceitful Sara merits 
a new earring. But even this is not 
enough - he has to write about the 
carving, as well - double indemnity 
against the transience of human ex- 
perience: “When I knew Sara I carved . 
tny dates almost dally ; . . this passion 
for Sara will make them all the more 
fascinating: the current ones I shall 
carve with even more care; I shall look 


I upon past ones with even more 

i feeling." 

, So it is the intimate and personal 
i anniversaries that arc worth com- 
i memorating. Sometimes, though, 

these dates coincide with other, more 
momentous happenings. In an entry in 
Les Nuits de Paris for July 14 1789, 
Rdtif writes of the aftermath of the fall 
of the Bastille: the severed heads, 
impaled on pikes, being paraded in 
triumph, the mutilated body of the 
governor in the gutter of the place de 
Gr&vc, the papers and documents 
flung from the battlements by liber- 
ated prisoners. 

But the passage ends with a return to 
more personal concerns. The public 
events cry out to be recorded, but it is 
the private calamity that seizes RdtiPs 
imagination and engulfs him as, de- 
nounced as a monarchist spy by his 
hated son-in-law in a spiteful rage, he 
Imagines himself hunted, pilloried, 
denied the freedom to wander around 
his beloved He Saint-Louis; "Every 
Frenchman will be free, except mcl 
The July 14 is my last date on the He. It 
was July 14 when I first came to the 
town, in 1751: that was the date when I 
was lost to the country for ever: the 
same date now sees me banished from 
iny lie”. 

So often - and this goes some way to 
explain Rdtif s enduring fascination, 
the private trauma runs parallel to, and 
mirrors, the public occurrence. On 
occasions, though, the coincidence 
becomes too acute, the issues cut too 
close to the bone for Rdtif to be able to 
do more than simply allude. In August 
1792, street rioting was followed by the 
arrest of Louis XVI and his family. In 
the same month the Legislature de- 
clared the abolition of the monarchy 
and set up an Assembly to be elected 
by universal suffrage. By the end of 
November the king was on trial for his 
life. He was sentenced on January 19 
1793 and executed two days later. 


writes instead, sympathetically, of a 
man who, having lost the burden of 
kingship, can become his children's 
father for the first lime. 

It was the sort of consolation to 
which Ritif aspired, but which he 
never attained; for reasons which 
appear at once personal, stemming 
from a turbulent sexuality that con- 
ditioned the nature of his own family 
life, and general, as a society founded 
on a respect for paternalist and patriar- 
chal values tottered and crumbled. 

And over all this looms the image 
and memory, sometimes hatefully 
stern and reprimanding, sometimes 
gentle and encouraging, of the family 
patriarch, Edme Rdtif, the father of 
Nicolas. He writes of his father - 
often - with a mixture of affection, 
awe-filled respect, and resentment. 
Less perhaps for the man's personal 
qualities than for his representative 
value: as the errant Nicolas strays 
further and further from home, both 
morally and geographically, the severe 


Rdtif. the tireless chronicler of daily 
(and nightly) life among the people of 
Paris, creating a matchless, vastly- 
detailed picture of street life in the 
capital, stayed away from the execu- 
tion. Ritif, all of whose outpouring of 
novels, essays and the like bear witness 
to the insatiable lure of the written 
word, depends on the verbal account 
of an eye-witness to record the end of a 
dynasty in a couple of sober lines: 
"Louis spoke. The word ‘Forgive . . .’ 
was all that could be heard. The 
executioners were told to proceed; 
they broucht him forward to the block 


and, in an instant, his Ufe was over . 

Strictly, of course, it was not Louis 
XVI who was executed, but Louis 
Capet, private citizen, divested of his 
regal status. Yet the distinction is a fine 
one, as Rdtif saw: "They said he was 
only a man: true, but this man bad a 
direct relationship with each individual 
Frenchman: everyone saw in him an 
Intimate acquaintance, a man whose 
name sounded constantly in their ears, 
in whose name all good and evil had for 
long yeais past been committed. He 
- was only a man, but he was the rallying 
point for twenty-four million mon , 
the perfect image of paternal author- 
ity from earliest times". 

On those rare occasions when Rdtif 
does (ouch upon the final days of the 
Old Regime, it is not the political 
debates, the constitutional wranglings 
that interest him. Nor is it the high 
drama of the revolutionary court. He 


T 



values of an unchanging rural world, in 
the person of the father, reassert 
themselves under the guise of, first, 
guilt and nostalgic longing for a lost 
inocence. 

This lost innocence has its own 
domain, an enchanted one even, as the 
family home, the farm of La Bretonne, 
and the surrounding countryside takes 
on the aura of a Golden Age of 
untroubled rural felicity. There is one 
spot in particular that has a dreamlike, 
magical quality: Nicolas discovers a 
sheltered uncultivated valley, teeming 
with wildlife, abundant with shrubs 
and fruit trees. He decides to adopt it 
as his own private realm”. 

For Rdtif, the myth of the lost 
domain , of innocence in a rural setting, 
is a potent one, but no less illusory for 
that. What he yearns for is not the 
place, but the time, not the slow- 
moving rural world, but the Edeu-like 
state of early childhood, where the 
serenity of permanence and certainly 
have yet to be ousted by the anguish of 
separation and doubt. Looking back, 
Retif debunks the myth of pastoral 
innocence : "And they say that village 
life is innocent! Wherever there are 
men and women, there is trouble and 
corruption”. 

This last, sad, conclusion is one that 
Rdtif draws everywhere, in his life, in 
his novels. Human beings are frail, 
easily-led, and will, left to their own 
devices, succumb to whatever tempta- 
tions are put in their path. Hie evolv- 
ing urban world of the late eighteenth 
century offers too stark a contrast, in 
its temptations and offered pleasures, 
to the static predictability of an earlier, 
largely rural, world whose hierarchies 
are sanctioned by strict religious be- 

There is only one way for Rdtif to 

G otect his creatures from uncertainty. 

nable to turn the clock back to a time 
of sure values and dictated roles, all he 
can do Is build fences around his 
characters, corral and restrict them for 
then 1 own good. Hence his seif- 
, appointed role as would-be sodal 
reformer, legislator and Inventor of 
utopias, 

Flans for the reform of the theatre, 
prostitution, spelling and punctuation 
(I) and, crucially, the roles of men and 
women respectively; an entire utopian 
community, set in a sort of no man's 
land between town and country, con- 
trolled and regulated to the last detail- 
all with one common thread and 
purpose: the re-drawing of distinctions 
• between the sexes, no more of this 
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scandalous blurring of the male and 
female. 

Above all. no more of the economic 
and sexual freedom for women which 
comes with industrial growth and urba 
nization, for this is a freedom which 
strikes at the heart of the patriarchal 
family and, no less surely, the male- 
dominated world: “AH girls will be 
taught from childhood that they arc to 
be subject to their husbands' will". 
There is an air of lifelessncss about 
these utopian communities, where all 
choice is removed, and people ore 
reduced to a pavlovian level of re- 
sponse to reward and punishment, 
mere automata in the search for a 
perfectly regulated society. 


In the end, Rdtif tires of these vapid, 
two-dimensional inventions, and turns 
to full-blown fantasy, abandoning nil 
pretence of credibility for his utopian 
dream. And yet, strangely, the utopian 
society that wc find in the fantastic 
science-fiction world of La Dicouverte 
ausirale Is a familiar one: somewhere 
in the southern hemisphere is disco- 
vered the land of the McQBpntaRons, 


with the city of Sirup whicli, by virtue 
of Its social organization. Is the mirror 
image - not surprisingly - of the 
corrupt Paris. The pattern of commun- 
ity ownership of property, regulated 
work and leisure hours, numerically 
and geometrically precise division of 
family unite. Is much as before. But all 
this is now accompanied by a series of 
preposterous adventures and anthro- 
pological extravagances (hybrid men- 
monkeys, -bears, -bulls, -frogs) and, to 
complete the picture, a detailed, if not 
particularly rigorous, commentary on 
the origins oflife In the universe. 

In the sort of exploratory disquisi- 
tion that bints at an early understand- 
ing of lamarckian evolutionism and the 
origin of species, Rdtif unfolds an 
ammist interpretation of the origins of 
life which seeks to transform the 
universe Into one vast, perpetually 
procreating and self-repeating life- 
force. For Rdtif, there is an indissolu- 
ble link between the life of the Indi- 
vidual on the one hand and the life 


planets, or the organisms of the natural 
world. All is order, symmetry and 
harmony in the natural world, as it 
should be in the sodal world. 

All this is in ironic contrast to the 
reality of Rdtif s own existence in his 
later years. While all his writings exalt 
the stability of the marriage bond, the 
family unit, the strong paternal author- 
ity, he is reduced to noting, towards 
the end of his autobiography: “Our 
divorce has come through at last. 
Requesting it is the only favour that 
Mile Agnfis Lebfcgue has done me in 30 

S care. "This bleak and bitter comment 
y Rdtif marks the last, unhappy years 
of a life dedicated to the pursuit of 

E rivate happiness and public harmony. 

lis private world is in shreds as, at the 
age of 60, he Finds happiness only in 
the brief, embroidered memories of 
his count ly childhood. His vision of an 
ideal society, toyed with at length in 
novels, stones, trentises, jottings, over 
three decades, has been shattered by 
the excesses of revolutionary Paris. 

And the final irony: in September 
1792, on a wave of reforming fervour, 
a law comes into Force permitting 
divorce in France for the first lime. It is 
a law which will be short-lived, re- 
pealed by order of Napoleon In 1803, 
as part of the inevitable backlash of 
reaction and social retrenchment. It 
represents nevertheless a break with a 
hierarchical and male-dominated 


cosmic life of the 
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three stages of RdtiFs life -rural life,' arrival In 


irrevocably Rdtifs ideal of a gently 
authoritative, patriarchal family unit. 
In the later stages of his autobiography 
the tone is a mixture of resentment ana 
regret os he complains "Most men nna 
fatherhood a consolation in their old 
age. For me it has become a chasm of 
anguish, an intolerable burden. 

No sign here of the consolation 
found by Louis XVI, father and hus- 
band, as he awaits his execution. Not 
for the first time hi the story of 
Monsieur Nicolas, private and public 
histories converge. In revealing bp 
own trauma, Retif is laying bare the 
stresses and contradictions of a society 
and of an age. 

He Is unable to contemplate life in a 
world without order; the head of the 
family, the monarch of the realm, are 
the ultimate guarantors of that order. 
In time, the society in question assimi- 
lates the conflicts and tne changes, ana 
moves on. Rdtif is less resilient. He 
dies in 1806, embittered and impover- 
ished, convinced that the way to 
immortality lies through his children, 
and that every one of his suppose^ 
innumerable love affairs has left ntro 
with a daughter. . A 

He remains quite certain that tne 
women with whom he falls in love .in 
later years are, in fact, these very santf 
daughters, unrecognized. The pro«» 
will thus be repeated, enabling 
through this weirdly incestuous circu- 
larity, to’ recreate m impossible per- 
petuity, a world In which he can reign 
supreme, head of the patriarchal n™ 1 ' 
tyi king of his secret valley. 

The author Is lecturer in ihe school of 
Modem languages at the University oj 
Bath. 





Though not wholly unexpected, Mrs 
Gandhi’s assassination on October 31 
look the world by surprise. All the 
hypothetical questions of the last few 
years acquired in n single violent 
instant an air of reality and urgency. 

Will India hold together under the 
strains of regionalism that seem to 
have intensified, particularly in the 
sensitive states of the north-west and 
north-cAst, over the past decade? 
What are the prospects of the post-Mrs 
Gandhi era for India's position ns a 
regional power and as a dominant 
non-aligned force in international rela- 
tions? 

How long can Congress (1), the 
national ruling party, continue to exer- 
cise power, with or without Mrs 
Gandhi's dynastic heir at the helm? 
Can the Indian political system find 
ways and means of stemming the 
process of fragmentation, acutely 
manifested since 1967, whicli is ende- 
mic to national and regional parties 
alike (with the exception of the cadre 
parties, the two Communist parties 
and the right-wing Bharatiya Janata 
Party)? Is any room left for initiating a 
constitutional process by which a pre- 
dominantly centralized unitary system 
of rule can be expected to yield place to 
a somewhat more federal (if not con- 
federal) approach to the question of 
power-sharing between the centre and 
the states? 

If civilian political forces fail to steer 
the ship of state effectively, can the 
days or military rule be far behind? 
Last but not least, what nre the 
characteristics of the rapidly-chunging 
alignments of economic forces under- 
lying the political changes that wc have 
witnessed over the last decade or so? 

Substantive questions nbout India's 
political future have been swamped by 
media concentration on Mrs Gandhi's 
personality rather than on her role as 
the leader of a party which was split 
three times during her career - as 
prime minister, as chief promoter of 
ceitain economic interests nt the ex- 
pense of others, as a populist mass 
leader who rapidly lost the momentum 
generated during the sloganeering 
against poverty that preceded the 1972 
general election (the only one in which 
her party carried the country with a 
convincing majority); und above all as 
one who showed n marked degree of 
distrust and ambivalence to the demo- 
cratic aspects of the functioning of the 
Indian polity. 

A filling po/i/ica/ cpiluph might take 
the following lines: she assumed power 



Pandit Nehru: popular mass leader 
when India was at the crossroads. Its 
political system could have been 
i«° « 10 develop in such a manner as 
» reflect a variety of contradictory and 
complementary political forces at play 
« , l - entrc an d in the regions or 
«««, thus ensuring a future in which 
demands of pluralism would be 
. served through the processes of repre- 
gjative. democracy which, by 1966. 
Jted been well established throughout 
the country. . 

^Alternatively, Mrs Gandhi could 
iW °P. un equivocaHy for central- 
73 ftne (along the lines favoured 
vunng the emergency and after by her 
son, Sanjay Gandhi) with or 
Thm if ,tle hel P die military, 
not inclined to encourage 
practices, she could never 
.ring herself to pursue the autho- 
alternative with complete 
“gmqtment. 

*ne failure Of the. 107S_T7 »>n»rop.n- 



Mrs Gandhi: strengthened India's eentre at the expense of the states 


India after Indira 

T. V. Sathyamurthy considers the shape and content 
of Mrs Gandhi’s political legacy 


and unable to channel the energies 
released by the resurgence of demo- 
cratic political vitality throughout the 
country, Mrs Gandhi cast herself in the 
mould of a political leader who seemed 
to believe that it would be better for 
the country not to move in any specific 
direction. 

In this sense, she was devoid of 
vision; by sitting tight on the present, 
she robbed it ofits significance for the 
evolutionary continuity of the past into 
the future. The problems faced by 
India may be viewed against such a 
perspective of the role played by Mrs 
Gandhi - in power and out of power - 
during the period 1966 to 19 h4. 

In 1966 Mrs Gandhi inherited a 
cabinet consisting largely of talented, 
experienced and efficient ministers 
who also happened to be veteran 
leaders of the ruling party with strong 
mass bases of support. Despite his 
aristocratic demeanour, her father 
Pandit Nehru had been a constitution- 
alist, a popular mass leader accus- 
tomed to easy working relationships 
with bis intellectual peers and a con- 
sensus seeker with regard to the ten- 
sions that divided the centre and the 
states; the exceptions to these occa- 
sional divisions were the states of 
Jammu & Kashmir and the Punjab, 
and Kerala, where the Communist 
Party was in power during the late 
1950s. . . 

He found no difficulty in dealing 
with powerful chief ministers of state 
governments ruled by the Congress 
Party. In contrast to his daughter. Mr 
Nehru elevated the Westminster style 
of government to an art form. 

Yet, Nehru's 17 years in office from 
1947 to 1964 derived their main signifi- 
cance from the rapid pace at which the 


.^failure of the 1975-77 emergen- 
mkla c ^ed a cascade of pent-up 
g™ sentiment to favour of demo- 
*toer popular participation in 
pUUcal deasJon-makmg, and respect 
irii k? the cojislitutiori. Dur- 

nSwu-' S9 ° ond spell to power, Mrs 
ftbufih 'k 35 l to a hle to reverse this tide. 


power of the Indian state developed 
and ramified, and the vital role played 
by the state sector of India’s planned 
economy. Planning was pursued with 
the twin goal of providing the tom- 
structure necessary for capitalist 
development and achieving self-suffi- 
ciency in agriculture through the green 
revolution. , , , 

During the first two decades of 
independence, a vigorous industrial 
capitalist class with a national (or 
nationwide) base developed with the 
aid of the state, while at the same time 


demands of an economic and financial 
nature made by different states on the 
centre. As long as an undivided 
Congress Party was in control (at the 
centre as well as in the states) relatively 
painless methods were available for 
defusing tensions between the centre 
and the states. 

But, as it became evident to the 
newly emergent rural rich that they 
could no longer expect their share of 
the surplus available for development 
without struggle, new parties rose 
which viewedthe Congress Party as 
the main enemy from which power 
should be wrested in order that press- 
ure could be more effectively mounted 
against the central government for a 
fairer share of resources for develop- 
ment. 

Thus, in the 1967 general elections, 
a year after Mrs Gandhi became prime 
minister, non-Congress coalition 
governments were returned to power 
in eight states, to six of these, including 
the Punjab, the ruling coalitions were 
led by parties of the rural elite (includ- 
ing the rural Sikh and Jat-domlnated 
Akali Dal of the Punjab, by then once 
again partitioned and truncated), 
while in the other tyro. Communist 
Party of India (Mandst)-led coalitions 
took power. 

Mrs Gandhi’s response to these 
developments consisted Df strengthen- 
ing the centre at the expense of the 
states in the name of safeguarding 
India's security and national integrity, 
and bringing the Congress Party under 
her personal control. 

Mrs Gandhi was able to divide the 
forces of contradiction in Ihe country, 
'represented by the Communist Par- 
ties, by attracting the support of the 
Moscow-inclined Communist Partyof 
India and subjecting both the CPI 
(Marxist) and CPI (Marxist-Leniilist) 


premiership India witnessed a many- 
sided proliferation of state power. The 
already formidable armed might of the 
country was supplemented by new 
paramilitary forces ranging from va- 
rious border security forces (including 
the I ndo -Tibetan Border Security 
Force which was in charge of the prime 
minister's personal security at the time 
of her assassination) to such speci- 
alized organs of coercive power as the 
notorious Central Reserve Police 
Force (CRPF) and the Central Indus- 
trial Security Force (CfSF). 

At the same lime, the power of 
cliques in the bureaucracy and the 
police, closely linked to the prime 
minister, was greatly augmented with 
disastrous consequences for the gener- 
al morale of the civil service. No time 
was lost, too, to fill the statute book 
with draconian laws designed to lake 



Rqjiv Gandhi: political heir . 


Ibhnok v_ iu icvcik uufi uuc, 

thni^u . c °todnot give up the role 
befor?®. ^ carved out for herself 
deninl!_ ,e Janata government restored 
1977. . 

_unrepared for a rote to paving thd 
™'jfor undiluted authoritarianism. 


(Consisting or rich and middle peasan- 
try as well as owners of plantatioDsun 

bv forming local level parties capable 
of capturing power in tne state gpvem- 

m The regional, communal, linguistic 
and cultural tensions of the Nehru era 
came increasingly to be rooted in 


factions to police repression. At the 
same time, attempts were made to 
undermine the forces of dissent, con- 
sisting In the main of non-Congress 
opposition parties representative of 
the rural rich and certain segments of 
the urban petit-bourgeoisie. 

Dissidence within the ruling party 
itself was actively encouraged in order 
both to split It and to eliminate in the 
name of party unity those leaders 
within the organization of an indepen- 
dent frame of mind. By 1972, the 
Congress Party had been reduced to 
the level of a . third-rate political 
machine bloated with corruption and 
sycophantic in the' ext feme to Mrs 
Gandhi and. her. family, . . : 

' It was only after the 1972 elections, 
called in the aftermath of the Bang- 
ladesh campaign , that Mrs Gandhi was 
able to consolidate her authority with- 


in the emasculated but ultta-loyai 
Congress Pfcfty/Bpt; throiighbuf her 


away people's liberties and democratic 
rights under flimsy pretexts. 

The repressive power of the state, 
thus _ vastly increased, was utilized to 
considerable effect in quelling oppo- 
sition elements from both the right and 
the left during the years 1972-77 and 
especially during the emergency. The 
rise of Sanjay' Gandhi as a political 
force acted simply as a. punctuation 
mark to the process by which repres- 
sion by the state against the masses to 
general and those critical of the regime 
in particular, had already been e(abo- . 
rated. 

At no time was the concentrated 
fury of the state directed against an 
enemy with more devastating force 
than When the government moved to 
quell the national railway strike of. 
1974, The emergency represented but 


an extension and intensification 
throughout the country of Ihe policy of 
the government towards the railway 
workers. 

The ending of the emergency was 
followed by me bpening'of a veritable 


PanJnra’s box. The rural rich 
vociferously demanded access tu slate 
power and their political organizations 
suddenly looked capable of achieving a 
share of power even 111 the centre. The 
mass of people were jealous of ihe civil 
liberties they had nil but lost under Mrs 
Gandhi's first government. The states 
challenged the centre to share rather 
than monopolize power. 

The restoration of democracy as 
envisaged in the structures originally 
based on the constitution, and a new 
defiance on the part of the rich in the 
conflicts engulfing their relationship 
with the national industrial 
bourgeoisie, filled the political air 
under Janata rule. 

When Mrs Gandhi returned to pow- 
er winning over two thirds of the 
Parliament on a 28 per cent popular 
vote in 1979, the political tide in India 
had turned irreversibly against a one- 
sided concentration of central power at 
the expense of the states. Not only in 
Assam and the Punjab where regional 
sensitivities ranged oveT n variety of 
issues (communal, economic, politic- 
al, religious etc) but also in such 
traditional strongholds of the Congrcs 
(I) as the states of Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh, not to mention the 
states in the Indian heartland, Mrs 
Gandhi’s regime and the ruling party 
rapidly sank into disrepute. 

This was reflected in the tensiuns 
brought to the surface by the Punjabi 
n mrcha (1982 and after) led by Akali 
Dal, based on the political, economic 
and religious demands contained in the 
Anandnur Sahib resolution of the 
early I97fls and the high pitch of 
state- wide popularity achieved by the 
Assam students' agitation during the 
1980s over the issue of “foreigners” 
taking refuge in Assam from Bang- 
ladesh and its economic, social and 
political consequences for the state. 

At the same lime, the Congress (I) 
in the states, having become the crea- 
tures of the central nigh command and 
subject to the whims of Mrs Gandhi 
and her entourage, was so discredited 
as to lose not only whole state assem- 
bly elections (including Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, and Jammu & 
Kashmir - all in 1983) but also a 
number of by-elections to state 
assemblies and the parliament. 

Against a backdrop of defeat of 
Congress (I) in 15 out of 23 by- 
elections held in May this year, the 
army wascalled into action to deal with 
Sikh extremists taking refuge in the 
Golden Temple. This action, calcu- 
lated to win the support of the Hindus 
on the eve of the forthcoming general 
elections, even although justified on 
grounds of national security and 
India’s commitment to the secular 
ideal, alienated Large sections of the 
Sikh community and pointed to the 
failure of Mrs Gandhi’s opposition to 
power-sharing between the centre nnd 
the states. 

The shape and the content of Mrs 
Gandhi's political legacy is very dif- 
ferent from that of her inheritance. In 
International relations, her impact as 
the chief torch-bearer of non-align- 
ment was disproportionately great and 
obscured ihe vulnerable ano depen- 
dent character of the Indian economy 
as well as India's strategic dependence 
upon the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, the "break-up of 
India" into many regions is not on the 
agenda, so it is equally unlikely that 
tne uniformity that Mrs Gandhi sought 
to impose on the country by diktat can 
continue for long.. She has no doubt 
left a powerful central state behind, 
and it is for this that her regime will be 
remembered in the future. 

But, short of the armed forces 
(which have of late been increasingly 


control of the state, the future would 
point to a new equation in which 
fragmented political parties (including 
the ruling Congress) will be compelled 
to share power at the centre, in the 
states, and along the axes of relation- 
ship that bind the two together within 
the reach of a federal constitution. 

Quite how. this is going to be 
achieved will constitute the stuff of the 
history of the next two decades or so. 
The failure of Congress (I) to observe 
the constitutional proprieties involved 
in the selection of a new prime minister 
and the alleged involvement of the 
ruling party (at least to Delhi) in the 
incitement of Hindu riots against 
Sikhs, are disturbing to say the least. 
The next general election should bring 
in its wake some rather more durable 
clues as to how the political future of 
India U likely to be shaped. 


The author Is lecturer in politics at the 
University of York ana former pro* 
fessorialjellow in poliflcs and sociology 
at the Christian Micheben Institute, 
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When marketing can 
obscure the product 


Selling higher education has become 
big business in the United States. As 
college casts go uj> - $15.00(1 per year 
at Princeton University - and as 
credentials seem more and more im- 
portant to job placement, choosing a 
college has become n key decision Tor 
millions of young Americans and their 
parents. 

School counsellors give advice, pas- 
tors, priests, and rabbis frequently 
have opinions on where young people 
should go to college. Parents talk with 
other parents, students with their 
peers, aU passing along rumours and 
myths, hopeful incidents and horror 
stories. 


A college is often judged goad or 
bad on the basis of personal anecdotes 
- much as airlines are deemed well-run 
or terrible on the basis of one's 


self-promotion. The number of tradi- 
tional collcge-ane students has de- 
clined, and the chop will continue well 
into the 1980s. Using computer print- 
outs of mailing addresses, prospective 
students are flooded with promotional 
literature. The year before graduation, 
liigh school students, especially the 
gifted ones, can expect to spend much 
of their free time opening mail. In- 
deed, gome compete to Bee who can 
build up the largest pile of unopened 
college envelopes. 

Then there are the high school visits 
by college representatives. As many ns 
several hundred recruiters may come 
to single district. At “college fairs” 
they have separate booths videotapes 
playing and banners waving. One 
college In New Jersey has a travelling 
van, put on site at college fairs, where 
prospective students can get an im- 
mediate review of their high school 
transcript and, if fortunate, Bn on-the-, 
wot notification of acceptance to the 
college. 

' bistitutions also hire public relations 
ftrfas. “They help define our mission," 
said one administrator, and they bIbo 
design slick college brochures. "Stu- 
dents are impresed by water,” said the 
representative of one. such firm that 
advocated placement of a water scene 


college or university has been deter- 
mined by a process called “voluntary 
accreditation”. Institutions of higher 
education have joined together to 
assess themselves. There is a wide- 
spread feeling now that this process is 
weak and self-serving-- not sufficiently 
revealing of deficiencies or strengths 
because educators are unwilling can- 
didly to judge each other. 

Students and their parents do not 
find accrcdiotion very helpful, since it 
is a ranking all hut the weakest colleges 
have achieved. If the ecudemy docs 
not show more willingness to monitor 
its own behaviour, quality control map 
continue to pass to commercially moti- 
vated “experts" beyond the campus. 
Locating money - grants and loans - 
is, for many students, also an urgent 
need. Here again outside advisory , 
services have stepped in . For free , one 
commercial firm guarantees to find 
applicants at feast five sources of 
financial aid. If these five sources 
cannot be found, the fee is refunded. 

{ This company's data bank has in- 
brmation on over $3.5 billion of 
available financial aid.) 

All this flurry of activity leaves the 
observer momentarily amused but per- 
sistently perplexed. Should colleges be 
sold like automobiles? Has expediency 
overwhelmed Integrity? 

All who care about the traditions of 
American higher education must be 
concerned with the excess in college 
marketing today. I am particularly 
troubled by two main problems. One Is 
that the attention of recruiters all too 
often is focused on those students who 
need it least. 



J. K. Galbraith: “one Is forcibly struck by the persistence of his economic analysis”. 

Going in the right direction 

A quarter of a century ago, John 
Kenneth Galbraith’s The Affluent 


Society held its place on the bestseller 
lists for some 30 weeks. I quote from 
the blurb for the Pelican paperback 
edition currently in print. It goes 
without saying that a book, any book, 
about that dismal science economics, 
which can do that has done plenty to 
earn the lasting reputation The 
Affluent Society has enjoyed. 

It is hardly likely in the nature of 
things that a book written vigorously 
and often with tendentious intent 26 
yean ago could retain the gripping 
incisiveness and controversial argu- 
ment which secured it that long run in 
the bestseller lists if reissued today. 
The world has moved along, and in 
more than one footnote to later edi- 
tions, Professor Galbraith hints that 
some of the directions taken were 
influenced by his thoughts. He has a 
right to do so, since his work was often 
cited in committees of state legisla- 
tures, for instance, urging the adoption 
of higher sales taxes on private con- 
sumption to provide extra revenues for 
public services. 



in a pictorial presentation of a particu- 
lar campus. Never mind that the 
nearest body of water was 20 miles 
from campus. 


. Commercial publishers are also get- 
ting into the college selling business. 
And the hard-sell: by ^colleges has 
forced students to (urn toother sources 
. far advice More than 25 college guidfcs 
. are. now. printed for national dlstribu- 
riort^ T|>ere Is one l,Q00 page guide, 

• another. .$99. 50 fcomprehensive refer- 
fchoe book, and yel another guide with 
a monthly update “to bridge ih'd gap 
between revisions of the guide’*. 

There is something called ah Insid- 
er’s guide to the colleges, and, for the 
outriders, there' are guides such as a 
Southerner's guide . to Northeastern 
colleges. There is ,aji ^verywanjan’s 
guide and a black student’s' guide, and 
a guide (hat compares kosher food on 
campuses. • 

The field is getting so' crowded and 
confusing that a major piegazine has 
published a guide to the college guides. 
1 These publications tell a larger 
story. They suggest that the traditional 
. means by which colleges are measured 
have lost considerable credibility and 
that attention has shifted to. external, 
informational yardsticks - measures 
QVm; which the ac&deihy has little or no. 

■■ control/. , ■ .i; • ■ ' 

; ; Historically, fo^iscadpilmcsfotuspf a 

;Yri 


io serve me economically ana cauca- i 
tionally disadvantaged students, i 

Blacks, Hispanics, Puerto Ricans and > 
native Americans are minority groups i 
still underrepresented in American 
colleges and universities. An Bctive 
promotion of higher education in those 
sections of our cities and in rural areas 
where these people Uve would be a 
service to the nation as well as to the 
college. 

No leas important are working 
adults and older people who want to 
upgrade skills, be retrained, or reach 
out for education iq areas of personal 
interest. These . persons . ate a 
tremendous resource for the nation. 
Business and industry officials should 
be contacted by colleges to arrange for 
the continuing education of workers. 
College recruiters should go. to neigh- 
bourhood community centres and into 
retirement communities to present the 
challenge of lifelong learning. 

..The second crucial concern js that 1 
colleges and universities may get. so 
enamoured with marketing that they 
los&sightof their psfontiai goals. They 
win the battle, perhaps, of obtaining 
more students, but lose the "victory 8 
of educating them well ■ r ■ be. ■ they 
traditional students or bypassed 
papulation . of minority learners and 
adults, i . ■■ .! . ■ .‘i. ■ • . );• . 

Survival without a abase of mission Is 
hardly preferable to extinction — -in- 
deed, it may be the forerunner of 
. extinction. Thq ultimate tpser wolild 
be a Society where stiidenis are trained 
but not educated, sure of 'their, indi- 
vidual Interests, but Igjnoraht' of shared 
purpose sand^ideals.' 

Americas colleges and briiveiVitfes 
need an inner compass of their own . 
They must peribrnj ao integiatwe 
function, concerning themselves ‘not 
just with information arid knowledge, 
but with wisdom.- As' we find effective 
ways to tell students of all ageg how 1 
higher teaming relates to the quality of 
their Lives ana to the future trftbe 
nation, then colleges Will seU theby- 

• i. J • 


This examplegoe9 to the heart of the 
case made in The Affluent Society. In 
the 50 odd years before Its publication 


during the arrival of affluence en masse 
in America, the substitution of the 
problems of affluence for those of 
subsistence and even survival had left 
one yawning gap. The book is prob- 
ably beat known for its characteriza- 
tion of this gap as “private opulence 
and public squalor”. Galbraith argues 
with force and conviction that the 
paxamountcy of Increasing productive 
output as the economists (and there- 
fore the politicians’) major measure of 
economic success has relegated other 
measures of success, Including espe- 
cially public services and education 
into an underserved and potentially 
damaging second place. 

Reading Galbraith today, one is 
forcibly struck by the persistence of his 
economic analysis, even though he 
constantly emphasizes that he is chal- 
lenging at almost every point “the 
conventional wisdom". How enraged 
would the author be (no doubt, is, over 
there are Harvard) at the endless 
reiteration at every economic summit 
meeting, and in innumerable political 
and economic pronouncements of the 
need f6r more economies in the area of 
his "public gqualer” in favour of more 
incentives and lower taxes for the 
enibyers of his “private opulence”. 

■ One la also struck by the import krtce 
Galbraith , records as attaching to re- 
cession or depressions in business 
activity, Writing during the aU top 
brief flowering ol the affluent society - 
at least (bait aspect of it which pro- 
duced, 1 perhaps for 25 years or so the 
dispensation of. foil-employment in 
the, industrial countries - he Writes; of 
. the devastating $ fleets oh employment 
;of the recessions of the lntcr-war years. I 


“New Class" of people - who have 
cscoped “work qua work" for job 
satisfaction In non-manufacturing, 
non-industrial jobs - somewhat re- 
mote from the present concerns of 
politicians and planners alike to Find 
any kind of occupation for the rising 
number of the unemployed, especially 
the young. 

Even here, however, Galbraith is 
saying in other terms what has become 
the conventional wisdom, that recov- 
ery in activity toward full employment 
will have to come from ‘'services’’ 
rather than manufacturing industry in 
the mature industrial nations. He can 
be absolved^ however, from total iden- 
tification with this branch of received 
wisdom by his central stance that 
people should be engaged in such 


Dominick Harrod 
takes another 
look at 

J.K. Galbraith’s 
The Affluent 
Society 


But unlike many nuthors who write 
disparaging the conventional wisdom, 
Professor Galbraith does not hesitate 
to prescribe remedies. These fall into 
two classes. First, he wants to increase 
unemployment benefit, and Introduce 
permanent incomes policies to reduce 
the popular dependence on ever in- 
creasing production; and then, ns 
mentioned above, he would like to see 
higher sales taxes to produce revenue 
to increase public service spending, in 
general, he urges a reversal of the bias 
he has identified In favour of private 
production over public services. One 
only needs to recall these recom- 
mendations to see how far thev are 
from anything on the agenda of gov- 
ernments dedicated today to the con- 


S people should be engaged in such 
services as school-teaching and 
care rather than in private 
services. 

This brings up another crucial aspect 
of his thesis, that investment in new 
production - io an affluent society in 
which many new needs are created 
(synthesized, he says) only be advertis- 
ing and marketing - is now of marginal 
use. Instead, investment should be in 
people rather than things, in public 
rather thqn private, goods. 

His attack, fundamentally, is on the 
state of affairs in which employment, 
the achievement of economic goals, 
tod prosperity is measured by ever 


oi anairs in which economic security 
has come to depend on the continual 
increase in production, even if much of 
the demand for such goods as a new car 
every second year, more and better 
televisions, etc, etc, is created by the 
very producers of the goods them- 
selves. . . ' , 1 • 

His disparagement of this tnenygo- 
round of production, creation of de- 
mand, and tiien yet more production 
W 1 * Pi jurigedto have rung a louder 
bell with the children of the post war 
bbdni - who, In their mass demonstra- 
tions injhe America of 1968 showed 
many signs of staring hU rejection of 


emraents dedicated today to the con- 
tinuing fight against inflation and re- 
duction of public spending. . 

It is no criticism of Galbraiths 
analysis and prescriptions to say they 
are out of step with present conven- 
tional wisdom. It is a more senous 
criticism to say, as I must, that they 
make hard reading. It is a great share e 
that this book does not reaUy becoflie 
interesting until page 205 (in tw 
Pelican edition or only 278 
Professor Galbraith has spent far too 
much time erecting the edifice at wmcn 
he intends to tilt. The excitement or 
the tilt-yard at the end is a reward tor 
the persistent: but it is a shame that 
only the persistent may get there. 

The fault, I think, arises from Pro- 
fessonOalbralth’s habit of securing in 
great detail the ground from which he 
intends to move. This process, though 
far too long for what he hunseu 
repeatedly calls “this essay", does 
produce some moments of pleasure- 
There is a fine knockabout °° 
monetary policy, which he describes m 
blunt, unreliable, discriminatory aoo 
somewhat dangerous, but laeKingui 
the magic or occult powers wnJcn 
would be needed if it were to work. 

There arc also characteristic shatts 
of wit: “Restraints on competition an 
the free movement of p n “ 9 \ l " 


S'nmtfS >°r e ».hetter” than with the present ■ ; appointments. But would there had 

& P tElc^ gpneraffoi) faced With the foil tod of a hton more, or the mass, of the pro*g- 

' w^orij.riew. technology;, redutine sor’s prologue less, for them to ilia 


.'onW.nfoUy iookoff in the 1980s. 

- to Europe, especially, may 

find Galbraith’s interest toward the . 
'.Stfl* 6 foi*,hop)k.in wbftLbe.cu^tho 


i ■ jA* i)l/y * .. J.*« b • , i r l o n) 4 


many in' Oovemnmnt Md out to 
pqhpp^qvjskip. .. . • . 
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isdr’s prologue less, for them to 

mine.-. 

The author is economics correspondent 
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The scientific 
Cinderellas 

Peter Campbell examines why we 

should not put our 

daughters - or sons - into science 

tin... s4na« k f At* a» (Ua Ann 1 T J 1 « 


than they get in a university, even 
leaving aside the provision of a car. 
The reports of television technicians 


When my daughter, at the ngc of 12, stand much chance of support 
showed signs of winding to be a ballet The net result of present trends in 
dancer, 1 recalled the advice of Noel the employment of scientists is that. 
Coward to Mrs Worthington. Coward apart from the Civil Service, industry 

rightly took the view that n life on the seems to be the most stable employer- 

stage, while rewarding for the success- in fact industry represents the only 
ful. was far too risky for the average, chance for a scientific career. Fortu- 
What worries me now is that many of nately with the impact of biotechnolo- 
ray colleagues feel the same about a gy the prospects, at least for biology, 
scientific career and arc speaking to have substantially improved in mis 
their children in the same vein. As we respect. 

move into the routine of the academic 1 was told, when I worked in a 
year it might be useful to consider factory for Standard Telephones and 

whether such a dismal view is justified , Cables, that scientists cannot expect to 

or if it is , whether it should be a matter earn much since they enjoy their work, 

of national concern and whether there in general it is true that money is not 

arc any remedies that could be recom- the predominant incentive as it usually 

mended . is in a medical career. Nevertheless the 

If 1 look back over the last 30 years 1 situation for academic scientists has 

see that the pattern of employment in markedly deteriorated in recent years 

terms of tenure has remained stable especially in comparison to the other 

except in one respect. So far os the professions. It is not easy to undcr- 

universitics and the Medical Research stand why medics should earn at least 

Council are concerned there have 50 per cent more even though they 

always been more untenured posts work hard during unsocial hours, 

than tenured ones. The Agriculture Moreover the revival of industry's 
and Food Research Council has been interest in science has shown up some 

different in that Iheir posts have borne major discrepancies. It is common to 

a closer resemblance to the Civil hear of heads of large academic de- 

Service. partments moving to industry at a 

The change is in respect to the salary which is at least 50 per cent more 

decrease in tne proportion of tenured than they get in 1 

B Until the initiation of the new leaving aside the r 

lectureships, there were very The reports of teli 

few new academic appointments ana and dock worker 

even new blood has done little in plus, must have tou 

quantitative terms. The reduction in many an academic 

the proportion of tenure posts has had What then shoi 
a bad effect on morale for, whereas in youngster who sho 
the past it seemed worth risking an scientific career? I 
untenured post in the hope that a the advice of Cowi 
lectureship would eventually become ington? The first I 
available, the hope now is very slim. scientific research a 
The image of Sir Keith Joseph and experience for the 
Parliament giving priority to the rcduc- ccssful scientist. 1 
tion of the existing guarantees to hnlcyon days wher 
tenure docs nothing to raise morale. that we were doinj 
Thus for the great mujorily of should not assume 
academic research workers, the family will neccssar 
routine is to take one short term post ment. Second, i I 
after another, usually at intervals of talented people wi 
three yenrs, until the critical age of 35 But if the youngste: 
is reached when no one wants to struggle is going 
employ them. Even to keep in employ- appointments and 
ment the scientist hns to he prepared to wards minimal. W 

move and the expenses that this incurs really no career sin 
are seldom paid. The problem in the merely averag 

holding together a family under these water In mid streao 

circumstances can easily be imagined. The outlook for 
Another negative factor has recently is therefore grim. S 

been given prominence. I refer to the ment be worried? 
failure of the research councils to fund argued that the 
all the alpha projects in the peer- people to industry i 
review assessments of grant applica- simply cannot affor 
tions. This has applied to the Science scientists locked u| 
and Engineering Research Council for doing mediocre res 
some while but recently it has hit the I think the counti 
MRC with a bang. The reason for the cemed for the foil 
disquiet is that it is now realized that One often heai 
even really talented people do not should concentrate 

“Of course It should have been 1 

banned,” affirmed an arts colleague, 
biting savagely into the contents of J 

n« sandyrich box. The subject was 
Stanley Kubrick’s violent film, The 
Clockwork Orange, on hire during a Williams IS alway 
rwdential weekend for first year most highly foxed 
Mdents. “Young thugs went round redheads are not 

Mter seeing the film beating up pereds don’t confti 

fogrants In exactly the same way as techniques, my mil 


and dock workers earning £24,000 
plus, must have touched a raw nerve in 
many an academic scientist's heart. 

Wnat then should one say to a 
youngster who shows an interest in a 
scientific career? Should one follow 
the advice of Coward to Mrs Worth- 
ington? The first thing to say is that 
scientific research is a realty rewarding 
experience for the talented and suc- 
cessful scientist. Most of us recall 
hnlcyon days when wc were grateful 
that wc were doing research but one 
should not assume that the wife and 
family will necessarily share the enjoy- 
ment. Second, i believe that really 
talented people will always flourish. 
But if the youngster is only averse the 
struggle is going to be full of dis- 
appointments and the financial re- 
wards minimal. Worst of all there is 
really no career structure which allows 
the merely average person to tread 
water In mid stream. 

The outlook for academic scientists 
is therefore grim. Should the Govern- 
ment be worried? It might well be 
argued that the move of talented 
people to industry is good and that we 
simply cannot afford to support a lot of 
scientists locked up in low paid jobs 
doing mediocre research. Against this 
I think the country should be con- 
cerned for the following reasons. 

One often hears it said that we 
should concentrate our efforts on the 




really outstanding scientific research 
and cut out the mediocre. This is an 
unrealistic dream because research is a 
long-term venture and it is not possible 
to predict with certainty the future of a 


project which seems interesting. 
Moreover the exploitation of a good 
idea involves a lot of painstaking 
research best done by people who may 
not be that original but are dedicated. 


idea involves a lot of painstaking 
research best done by people who may 


skilful and honest. I t is just such people 
for whom there is at present no career . 

While the situation languishes here, 
the Americans and the Japanese ex- 
pand their science apace. There is 
increasing evidence of a renewed 
emigration to the USA and it is not 
likely that such talented scientists will 
return. The records kept by the 
Biochemical Society clearly support 
the trend which many have personally 
detected. 

There Is no way that our biotechnol- 
ogy industry could have expanded in 
the last few years if there had not been 
available good scientists with many 
years of experience of research in our 
universities and research councils. In 
short therefore I submit that the 
Government should be concerned ab- 
out the demise of academic careers for 
scientists. What could be done about 
It? 

The problems that have arisen here 
are not of course peculiar to this 
country. In West Oermany from the 
evidence of your columns and from no 
lesser person than Professor Heinz 
Staab (the president of the Gesell- 
schaft Deutscher Chemlker writing in 
Chemistry International ) it would seem 
that the universities there continue to 
expand especially in chemistry even 
though the employment prospects cer- 


tainly do not support the policy. In 
France the recent decrees of the Mil- 
terand government appear to have 
even tenure to most people either in 
the universities or in Government 
agencies. A recent visit to Moscow 
confirmed that the USSR is going for a 
major expansion of the institutes of the 
academies and there seemed no shor- 
tage of jobs, indeed the young post- 
graduates and postdoctoral at Mos- 
cow University in contrast to ours, 
seemed very happy about the security 
of their jobs. The policies of the 
governments mentioned cannot be 
wholeheartedly recommended so what 
should be done here? 

Any improvement would naturally 
involve more money but in addition 
some change in our organization with 
the object of providing a career struc- 
ture for academic scientists. The main 
problem of finance for the research 
councils stems from the incrense in the 
sophistication of scientific research. It 
follows that one has to find more 
money than the inflation factor even to 
keep still. How much more, needs to 
be properly assessed and presumably 
would vary according to the field of 
resenreh. The aim should be to maintin 
research activity in academic establish- 
ments at say the level of 1980. One 
factor which increases the cost of 
research is the annual increment in the 
salary scale. It has for long been my 
view that the lecturer scale of some 16 
points is too long, no scale should 
exceed 5 points after which the person 
should be considered for promotion. 
This should be part of the bargain for 
obtaining more money. This might be 
adopted in the science nnd medical 
faculties of our universities but not in 


Must you believe it ... ? 


^?L saw on tbe screen.” 

./Where did you hear that?” I 
. “It whs in the papers at the 
Jtae ,» he replied. “All or them.” 
... “I S a|d, “I meant 
bow ...” then gave up. I wasn’t 
lo get anywhere today, con- 
a’onted yet again by that Immovable 
jwxe: determined opposition to any- 
t fojog remotely resembling a social 
science point of view. Vet It still 
surprises me when educated people 
JJgJ® in Ibis way, without a single 
In the direction of sampHngf 
«eqnency ? control groups and all the 
. V vp era Pj? ra tus of social psychology* 
: w many vagrants were 

• J e**mpk? Moce or 

weekends before 
i; : was made? Had the thugs 

Clockwork Orange! 
v anj IS 1 ** bit’s between the teeth. 

■ ?»!!***«* * oolts B 001 * ^ rn '* n fo^ 

• 1 b°hhy bone; such quai* 

V* Irrelevant; And so, the 
? ,, tn Italy gjre always late; Shirley: 


Williams IS always late; we are the 
most highly foxed nation in Europe; 
redheads are notoriously bad-tem- 
pered: don’t conftise me with survey 
techniques, my mind U already made 

“P- 


Of course we all argue In this way 
occasionally, but social science In- 
ventories have been around for some 
time and we should be getting better 
at using them by now. Apart from 
anything else, they are surely to 
everyone’s advantage. How miser- 
able It must have been In the past to 
be perpetually haunted by threaten- 
ing hearsay handed down as If ft was 
Gospel truth (Including, of course the 
n _«i i« M in inhn Human Is a 


ms uuc swmw 7, --- , , 

“Dorothy Mately, an inhabitant of 
Asbover, In the county of Derby . 
One George Hodgkin apparrotiy 
witnessed her on .March 23* . 

(more compelling exactitude) first 
stealing two pence then swear she 
had not done so, ‘‘wishing that the 
eround might swallow her tip If she 
WV And sure enough, when 
Gome next turned found, “he saw 
SfSlimiiD . . . twirling round and 


staking ... She was afterwards dig- 
ged up and found about four yards 
within ground, with the two single 
pence tn her pocket”. 

The Life and Death qf Mr Badman 
Is crammed with horror stories like 
this, all aimed at readers with no 
training or experience in the various 
modern techniques of scientific scep- 
ticism. Two centuries later, the same 
harrassed readers could tremble In- 
stead at Dickens’s preface to Bleak 
House, where he Insists on the possi- 
bility of spontaneous combustion in 
those who drink too much, only 
leaving behind In its wake, “hateful 
soot” and “a stagnant, sickening oil”. 
('There are abont thirty cases on 
record.”)' But If people are less 
generally credulous now, we still 
remain suckers for urban myths, 
newspaper gossip and unconfirmed 
rumours. J expect that John Bunyan 
could stIB make some headway today 
with a fundamentalist evangelical 
campaign 1 couched in seventeenth 
century tall stories, and Dickens with 
an occasional column on alternative 
medicine.: ] 

Let’s not be too severe. Strict 
application of Social Science techni- 


the am faculties. This would help raise 
the average salaries of scientists to help 
close the gap with salaries paid by 
industry. But it should be noted that 
higher salaries would only be paid to 
those who bad succeeded in a peer 
review. 

Concerning a change in organization 
(here is considerable advantage in the 
development of the system of the 
MRC university research units. These 
have been outstandingly cost effective 
and are also fairly flexible, in that they 
can be closed down when their further 
existence is not justified by a peer 
review. There is tittle to be said for the 
development of large research insti- 
tutes as seen in the USSR or even in 
the AFRC in this country. The MRC 
has also supported external staff In the 
universities. These people, while em- 
ployed by the MRC, me provided with 
bench space and facilities in university 
departments in return for a little 
teaching. 

What 1 envisage therefore is a 
substantial increase of research council 
units and staff in our universities. The 
scheme would obviously Involve all the 
research councils. Naturally the salar- 
ies of such people would be in line with 
university salaries. The outcome 
would be a proper career for talented 
academic research scientists. 

The present situation Is depressing 
in terms of the future careers for 
academic scientists. Nationally, this 
does matter and urgent consideration 
should be given to ways to create a 
proper career structure for academic 
scientists. 

The author is at the Courtauld Institute 
of Biochemistry , Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School. 


ques would be bad for the art of 
conversation, and day to day exist- 
ence continues at times to resist 
logical patterns. It ’a said that certain 
people appear to have more luck in 
games of chance than others (and It’s 
a social psychologist who has claimed 
thb!) while other Individuals occa- 
sionally have uncanny ways of mak- 
ing their most Obvious delusions 
come true. 

1 was reminded of this on a holiday 
in MosvoWY when our group was 
shown an ancient fortress with Im- 
mensely high walls quite dwarfing 
the main buildings Inside. “That’s all 
due lo the whim of a certain Tsar,” 
explained our superior young guide. 
“He was paranoid, and such waits 
were erected lo keep out his Imagined 
enemies.” 

“What finally happened to him?” I 
asked.: Our guide sniffed, “He was 
assassinated,” he said shortly, 
shepherding us back to our coach. 

■ ■ . 1 

; Nicholas Tucket 

The author is In the school of cultured 
and community studies at the Uni- 
versity of Sussex. 
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Saddled with her 
own bravura 


Directing Judi Dench in Mother Cour- 
age has tor three years been Howard 
Davies's ambition. The time-lapse is 
significant since during it Davies has 
directed Macbeth for the Royal 


Brecht's play. Like Macbeth Courage 
is, he feels, trapped in a rut by the 
irrevocable consequences of certain 
moral choices. After the death of her 
son Swiss Cheese, whatever her appa- 
rent successes, she is caught in an 
ever-declining trajectory. Her cocky 
resilience is no protection; on the 
contrary, as Davies eloquently puts it, 
she is "saddled with her own hravura". 

* It is perhaps this sense of a parallel 
with Macbctn which brings to Dench's 
portrayal of Courage a darkly brood- 
ing intelligence. Where some actresses 
have tended to stress Courage's lust for 
life, Dench offers a woman of pro- 
found insight, whose energy is ail 
escape from the pressures ofner own 
awareness of the true nature of warfare 
and her part in it, one who cannot 
resist the challenge of bargaining us n 
ilispfny of her virtuoso wit even while 
knowing that this is prostituting her 
real power of mind. There arc some 
wonderful moments of stillness in the 
performance when this Courage seems 
weighed down by the burden of her 
conflicting selves, never more so than 
in the interminable waiting in hope of 
Swiss Cheese’s reprieve while grimly 
certain that she has haggled too long 
over a bribe and that the drums will 
beat to announce his execution. 

Courage's refusal to identify her 
son’s corpse and her ensuing decision 
not to complain to the authorities in i 
her "Song of the Great Capitulation" i 
convey the paradoxes of this woman's | 
temperament with a pithy clarity, t 
Davies admits that the production i 
does not yet sustain this play of i 
paradoxes as successfully through the I 
second half. When her daughter Kat- I 
trin is mutilated, Courage bursts out I 
“To hell wilh bloody wan" ; yet within 


seconds she is rounding on Kattrin and 
1 the Chaplain: "I won't have you lot 
s running down the war lu me!" The 
s irony is telling but the staging docs not 
I adequately enforce it. Davies hopes to 
- achieve an image of the weary retreat 
: of Courage's waggon through the mists 

f front the battlefield to be followed 
: almost immediately hy a decisive, 

: plunging return; but the mechanics of 

i the set currently necessitate a delay 
r which dissipates the tension and biurs 
the meaning. But that, Davies says, 
i will be remedied. 
r What impresses in talking wilh 
Davies is this feeling for a proauction 
, as a continually evolving entity. Itwas 
as late as this August that he persuaded 
Barbara Brecht to agree to risk a 
production with new music that aimed 
to catch the spirit of her father's 
original and not merely imitate the 
ModeUbuch. Davies honestly admits 
that his earlier staging of Days of the 
Commune failed for being too deriva- 
tive. The Brcchtinn idiom is too much 
a purl of our ihcairc language now for 
it still to shock and disturb. Davies 
delights in the present RSC company 
as an ensemble, especially for their 
confidence in playing together that 
allows them to improvise in response 
to their perception of audience reac- 
tions. His production can sustain u 
rigorous unscntimentclity as a con- 
sequence. Davies recalls a perform- 
ance when Zoc Wanamakcr as the 
mute Kattrin sensed her frantic efforts 
to prevent Swiss Cheese running off 
with the cashbox were arousing too 
much sympathy so quite spontaneous- 
ly shipped him hard to realign the 
balance. Over the week of previews 
and the opening night it was interesting 
to see how Judi Dench varied her 
handling of Courage's denial of the 
dead Swiss Cheese. Detecting a 
marked antipathy in the audience one 
night, she drew herself up, shrugged 
her greatcoat tightly round her, quick- 
ly drew two deep breaths and turned 
back into the action, a figure at once 
vulnerable and controlled. When two 
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nights later the response to her was 
more emotive, “tragic”, she kept hun 
ched over Longer then swung up spit- 
ting ferociously after the retreating 
soldiers before turning her attention 
vigorously to the waggon. Brecht 
worked to find significant gesture in 
production; it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment of Howard Davies with his actors 
that they are so attuned to the narra 
tive and thematic import of the play 
that they can sustain this degree of 
creative freedom. 

Repeatedly too Davies’s visual im 
ages reinforce the play's analysis of the 
realities of war: the Cook {Trevor 


4 Alfred ordered me to be made 


The Golden Age of Anglo-Saxon Art 
966-1066 
British Museum 
untilMarch 10, 1985 


It Is somehow fitting that the first 
object encountered by visitors to the 
British Museum's Golden. Age of 
Anglo-Saxon Art exhibition should be 
the so-called "Alfred Jewel". The little 
object's purpose is still not fully estab- 
lished but it i Mercian inscription pro- 
vides a fah epigraph to the whole 
collection: + aelfreq mec Hekt 
ghwyrcan, “Alfred ordered me to 
made". 

Alfred dlied at the threshold of the 
tenth century' and bo comes before the 
1 hulk of the work on show. He had 
defeated the Vikings and begun the 
political and cultural unification of 
. England (Mercian words and Caro- 
lina) an craftsmanshlD ' on the* IaqwI 


T' — — - ■*** mwu , j iib imu 

ordered the translation of the “books 
’ most needful for men to know" . Greg- 
ory'* Pastoral Can and Boethius^ 


J s Pfdlosoahy came from 
M* two hand And they help unde dine' 
the degree to which English culture. 
: focused on- the Church, wq$ t$i* frotn 

Events 


being isolated or provincial; Alfred’s 
England was part of Europe. From his 
death until the Conquest English ait 
enjoyed a dramatic flowering. 

The immediate occasion for the BM 
exhibition is the millenium of the death 
of St Aethelwold , bishop of Winches- 
ter and builder of the great cathedral 
there. His Benedicdonal - a group of 
texts for the Frankish (ie non-Roman) 
rite of pontifical blessing - is one of the 
most dramatically beautiful of Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts. Aethelwold “com- 
manded also to be made In this book 
many frames well adorned and filled 
with various figures decorated with 
numerous beautiful colours and with 
.gold". There was nothing stinted or 
"primitive" about Anglo-Saxon art. 

The range of artefacts on show is- 
remarkable, though there are in all 
only abput 300 separate exhibits; the 
overall Impression la intimate and 
detailed rather than expansive apd 
archaeological. In addi (ion to Liturgical 
texts, there are lay documents and 

S ; manuscripts, herbal*, wills, 
s and riddles (from the Exeter 
Book). The. tenth century saw the 
anthologizing of srirae ot the best 
Anglo-Saxon poetry - notably 
Beowulf, which may nave been cotti- 
. P°f«l orally, at early as 600 - and the 
.writing of Tfa Bottie ofMaldon, still a 

; . .November 30. Recital Room Universi- 
ty of Reading- Heather Harrison (cello) 


Concerts; ' 1 ; 

Tomorrow. 2,30 pm. Great Halil Uni- 
versity of Nottingham. Jennifer Bate 
gives an organ master class. 

Tomorrow; King’s Hall, University of' 
Newrostie, Cappcllh Novocastriensls in a 
programme. of Byrd, Hp wells, Browne, 


Comyshe, Tallis, Purcell and Elgar. 

Tomorrow. Great Hall, Goldsmiths’ 
College. London. 1 Salomon Orchestra, 
conducted by. Nicholas Braitfiwaite, per- 
form Alban Berg’s Lulu Suite and 
MahJer’s Fdurth Symphony. . 

Sunday. Triangl e Centre, University of 
Aston, .welih' National Opera 1 workshop, 
of Don'GlayahnC 

November 30, : S[anifqrd Ha[l; Uni-' 
versify pf Leicester. Slngdrcle. directed- 
by Gregory Rose: Slbmtmng bv Stock-' 
hausen,- 1 


arid Geoffrey Prntley (piano): Bach. 

• ■ Fburt, Casclfa. 

December 1. Morley College, London, 

. Kat haring Wolfe (piano):: Sonatas by 
. Beethoven and Berg'.. 

' December- l. r Wolverhampton 
Polytechnic. Wql vfcrhampton Sym phony 
. Orchestra with David James (ceUd): 
Dvorak's- Concerto for colic. and : 
orchestra. ' .... ■■■■<;: . 

December 2.,Barnfield Theatre, Uni-, 


oceuioven, ueDussy:' JSnien, miopia.- 
December 2. Mitchell Hall, University 
. of ■ Aberdeen. University Symphony 
Orchestra: Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Lyell Cressweli; 

■ December 3.. Arts Centre, University' 
: Of. Warwick. English Chamber Orches- 
tra, director Jose-Luls Gqrcia, with 
Mstislav Rostropovich (cello): Mozart, 
Boccherini, Rossini and Haydn. 


powerful and remarkable example of 
literary use of recent history. Fate has 
been less kind to manuscripts than to 
more obviously durable objects. Reli- 
gious history dealt harshly with a great 
deal of Anglo-Saxon church art but 
sufficient survives to be able to present 
a clear enough Impression of the 
cultural output of the time and the 
coincidence of artistic and rellgio 
concerns. Most of the surviving obje 
have a court or church provenance; ... 
addition to crosses and reliquaries, 
there are items of personal adornment, 
rinra, strap-ends, brooches, mounts 
mid buckles, all carefully and expen 
Stvely wrought in gold and copper, or 
in carved walrus; a wide range of 
coinage (with stylized, Romelnflu- 
enced portraiture) suggests a country 
on the brink of modernity. 

The exhibition Is mounted in such a 
way that chronology and thematic 
provenance are maintained. The BM’s 
new wing gallery takes on an atmos- 
phere somewhere between the 
septic and the sepulchral (though safe- 
ty and conservation obviously have to 
be observed). Rather tiny objects 
be lost in large. cases; close Ugh 
and, in tnost cases, viewing from bo 
aides gt eyedevel, do help but there is 
still something to be said for flat-bed 
display cases 

_ _ December 4. Turner Sims Concert 
. Hall; University of Southampton, Mah- 
oug Parildap (violin) and Bernard 
Roberts (piano):, . Mozart, „ Elgar, 
brahma. 1 , 

^December, 6. St Martin’s 


viutcinij UK MfiOftalL,,. , 

, S ir MUutlka (guitar): Rak, Barrios 
. Ravel, Aibenlzi ' 

Other events: 

'..T onigh t, tomorrow. Dunelm House, 
Durham,. Gurney by Jon 
. ailUn, biographical play about poet and 
. . composer TVOr Gumey. ' 

, ^Tonight* .v tomorrow. . GulbenkJan 

;1^lre/.TMvw8tiy of -Rent, 1 ukc 

■ ih Pe }-.^f &ne ^ uI i ii s 

, -Uptil barember li toniact Theade, 

[ Theatre .Comply- in: an : adaptation- pf: : 


Though some objects remain the focus 
of continuing research (the Alfred 
Jewel is the most obvious) the whole 
exhibition manages to convey a very 
coherent picture of I* ' 
pre-Conquest England and it does so 
lout facile “reconstruction”. The 
for die,, r mas has me 
vJne theory suggests 
Jewel Is the handle of a manuscript 
pointer, used either as a bookmark or 
as an aid to reading in bad light. 
Alfred’s reign provides the bench- 
mark, the Conquest the artificial end 
of Anglo-Saxon culture at its hi 
point- Alfred’s reign points to t„_ 
establishment of a national culture 
For anyone brought up on Sutton Hoo, 
the surprise willbe the sophistication 
of the materials on show. "Golden 
Age suggests a time lost. Only now 
816 -we' coming to terms with a native 
, n ^at for many centuries 
underlay an alien court and art and 
that foil out of favour with the new 


religious taste. Our kinship with the 
Middle Ages (by now a clichfi) was 
never clearer seen. 


Brian Morton 


Conrad’s The Secret Agent. 

?o^mber28. Lecture Theatre Block, 
University of Enex. Readings by Eu 
Ionesco, Alain Robbe-G 
Burns and . William Burrou 
NOTem^rp.TW, London. The Nas- 
ty. Acti debate about the Bright 
Video Recordings Bill. . * 

November 29 and 30, Creative Am 
Studio, Leeds Poiytechnfc. Yorkshire 
Fringe present two one-act plays, Clim- 
Pul a nd A Question of No. »■ . 
6 - 1 Pjn. Trent Polytechnic! 

fester 


■ HdMMtfef Mobeffyi 


Richard Allen Cave 
talks to Howard 
Davies (above, with 
Judi Dench) about 
his new ‘Mother 


Courage’ at the 
Barbican Theatre 


Fcacock) like a demented music-hall 
ramie pounding away his last energies 
in “The Song of Solomon''; Courage 
and Kattrin peering from behind their 
cart at a farmgirl singing and washing 
her hair, war-tom refugees confront- 
ing an innocence and naive security 
they have forgotten or never known 
before scuttling away ashamed at their 
intrusion into such calm. Effortlessl 
Davies's production encomnassi 


epic and detailed perspectives, which 
is the challenge ot Mother Courage. 


Dr Cave is reader in drama at Bedford 
and Royal Holloway Colleges, London. 


Pew exhibitions of this sort get the 
balance of text to artefacts right. The 

>f! thie nuito nvrwrtl 


The spaces 

between 

people 

James Tissot 
Barbican Art Gallery 
until January 20, 1985 
Whitworth Gallery, University of 
Manchester 

February 1 to March 16, 1985 

Degas wrote to James Tissot in 1874, 
asking him to exhibit with the Impress- 
ionists: "Forget the money side for a 
moment. Exhibit. Be of your country 
and wilh your friends." Tissot, who 
was fast making a name for himself in 
London’s art world, turned Degas 
down. Doubtless he felt that the 
association with such scandalously 
avant garde painters would jeopardize 
his status in the English market. This 
episode helps to explain much of the 
distrust with which subsequent genera- 
tions have approached Tissofs work. 
Branded as a commercial artist, a man 
with great talent as a painter but the 
soul of a dealer, Tissot’s paintings have 
been classified as objets de hue: 
fashionable and elegant mementos of 
ninetecnth-ccntury society, perhaps, 
but not serious art. The Barbican's 
excellent and well balanced show part- 
ly confirms-this prejudice, but it also 
reveals Tissot as a rather more compli- 
cated and interesting artist. 

Tissot is hard to fit into any of art 
history’s cruder categories. Bom in 
France, he spent an important part of 
his career in England. Geographically 
evasive, he also occupies a curious 
artistic no-man 's-land. Tissot began 
his career as a painter of “modern life" 
after an uncertain start, when he 
painted a scries of rather trite, pseudo 
‘'primitive" history paintings. As one 
or a generation of peinires-fldnettrs 
which included Manet and Degas, he 
would spend most of his life reworking 
subjects that derive ultimately from 
the Rococo; the Impressionists 1 world 
of leisure, of concerts, social gather- 
ings, and ddjeuners sur Vherbe. is also 
the world of Tissot. But while the more 
radical Impressionists would abandon 
“stoiy" altogether, Tissot never shook 
off his academic past and his paintings 
remain essentially narrative. After ail, 
especially In England, paintings that 
sold nearly always told stories. 

But while Tissot’s paintings adopt 
the traditional framework of narrative 
works, they fascinate by their subtle 
subversion of our expectations. His 
finest paintings arc perhaps the scries 
of melancholy romances and conversa- 
tion pieces he painted in England in 
the 1870s. Because many of them are 
set in London’s docklands, the con- 
temporary press christened him “the 
Watteau of Wapping”. If one excuses 
the glib alliteration the description is 
remarkably apt. Like Watteau, Tissot 
is a master of the allusive gesture, the 
suggestive tilt of the head, the direc- 
tion of a glance. But also, and surpri- 
singly for a nineteenth-century painter 
of sentimental narratives. Tissot 
charges his scenes with a disturbing 
emotional ambiguity which makes the 
Watteau tag all the more appropriate. 
The Ball on Shipboard, surely his 
masterpiece, is a troublinjriy frag- 
mented image of a supposedly festive 
occasion. Its composition is daringly 
centred on a void, an empty expanse of 
deck that reinforces our awareness 
that here Hssot's figures are incap- 
able of communication. In the fore- 
ground a young woman gazes past the 
spectator as if awaiting a partner, while 
in the midground two young ladies and 
an elderly man stand mute, their faces 
mutually averted. 

Tissot at his most personal is a 
painter of awkward silences, of the 
spaces between people, his art predi- 
cated on the dissonances that disturb 
“modem” society. At his worst, he is 
banal, garish or sententious. Still, his 
finest paintings are subtle and interest- 
ing enough for us to forgive bis 
frequent awareness of the market- 
place. 

Andrew Graham- Dixon 



on Shipboard” 
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A broadening of perspective 



by Kenneth Thompson 

War Diaries; Notebooks From A 
Phoney War 1939-40 
by Jean-PauJ Sartre 
translated by Qulntln Hoare 
Verso, £14.95 
ISBN 086091 087 3 

Sartre and Marxist Existentialism: the 
test case of collective responsibility 
by Thomas R, Flynn 
University of Chicago Press, £21 .25 
ISBN 0226 2 5465 8 

The34-war-old Jean-Pnul Sartre, who 
jreeivea his call-up papers after the 
Uwman invasion of Poland on 
September I, 1939, had already made 
ha mark in literary circles with the 
publication in 1938 of Nausea and was 
m the running for several top literary 
Pdres. Military service seemed likely 
to interrupt his writing, but in fact it 
amply stimulated him to write more, 
ulpng many notebooks. It has to be 
tiiat Sartre's War Diaries are a 
flight. The experience of living at 
|ose Quarters with a group of men 
TOm tfiverse backgrounds, separated 
pom his intellectual friends ana lovers 
’“Paris, led him to chronicle his 
otKervHtions and feelings in a rich 
®«tiire of analysis of nimself and 
others, blended with technical philo- 
wpnka analyses that furnished raw 

works'^ *° r ma0 ^ su b set l uent 

The result is a highly revealing and 
“Uely . written dossier on Sartre the 
and his philosophy. Both are 
raptured in a series of snapshots, en 
10 the process of becoming, not 
SB? I^hed their subsequent more 
form and image. Even the 
aapShot on the cover is revealing 
3* ™e d ” to conjunction wjth the 
wiowledgment caption: It shows 
j“\ tc as a member of the meteorolo- 
looking through an instni- 
1 at a weather balloon held by his 
SS&te “Paul", somewhere in 
of loft during the phoney war period 
Ste il 0 - “ uch of the discussion in 
,)JL n °fohopki fr about Sartre’s rela- 
J^wh Paiil and his colleagues, in 
sony to U5e aU his philo- 

acumen and literary skill to 
anfftk hhalyse those characters 
the toiations. The irony » that 

“knowledgment of Paul’s permi?- 
'SiSd? 8 snapshot notes that 

hehJ^^^hes it to be known that 
tor eventual publication 
lining?? 11 the relations within their 


his companions’ characters and their 
relations. Sartre himself admits in the 
notebooks that he constantly preached 
at the others and accused them of bad 
faith and he notes that Paul had begun 
to counter-attack and to reproach him 
in return for that fault. Paul was 
unfortunate in that he was the closest 


in social status andpolitical allegiance 
(so he thought) to Sartre, and so drew 
the most criticism. Sartre admits that 


and so drew 


he was much more tolerant of the most 
proletarian of his companions, 
Grener, whom he describes as a “great 
coarse, brutal man - to whom belching 
and farting came as naturally as brea- 
thing” but towards whom he was 
prepared to “act the whore because 
he’s a worker". Even Sartre’s love of 
the working class in the abstract had 
not prepared him for the experience of 
living at close quarters with one of its 
members who on waking up, "turns to 
face the wall, undoes his fly and 
pisses". 


It does credit to Sartre that he 
was prepared to set ail this down, even 
when it does not present him in a 
favourable light, knowing that it would 
be published some day. He was more 
concerned that his generation and his 
friends should not be judged as having 
failed to be serious or soud enough to 
prevent the war; their sexual freedom 
should not be mistaken for a lack of 
morality. As for himself, “Examples 
drawn from the half-confessions of this 
very notebook will be brought up 
against me”, but he added, "I can 
endure hard blows. I know, too, that I 
have a concern for morality. Fye tried 
to destroy plenty of old ideologies, but 
my concern was to build. I may nave 
lacked ‘roots', but I've never lacked 
stability.” , . . 

The war was a turning point in 
Sartre’s life and in his philosophy-; not 
so much a rupture, as has sometimes 
been suggested, but a broadening ot 
his experience and perspective. It 
added to his concern with problems of 
the individual a concern to underttand 
social phenomena in a way compatible 

that ta^Kvilual must accept foil 
responsibility for what he is. His 
struggle, chronicled in these note- 
books, to develop a method for ex T 
plaining the causes of the war and for 
understanding his experience of g roup 
life, led bun towards existepMl 
biography, drawing on sociology, 
wvchoaimlysis and plieneraonology. 
Tfre brief sketch of Uiis method that 
appears at the end of , Bring ond 

^othingMSS. published to 1943,1s 

anticipated in these, wm ■dtag. . His 
ornu/inn awnreuesS of the effects of 


7 pXj£fdf growing awareness 


social conditioning was to lead him to 
the later reformulation of his idea of 
individual responsibility, encapsulated 
in the phrase: "A man can always 
make something out of what is made of 
him”. 

Not only do the notebooks reveal 
Sartre struggling even at this early date 
with the problem of individual free- 
dom-responsibility and social deter- 
minism, they also allow us to mark 
precisely the beginnings of Sartre's 
application of the existential biog- 
raphical method to the explanation of 
historical events, and they disclose the 
sources on which he drew in develop- 
ing his method prior to his postwar 
engagement with Marxist ideas. Sartre 
recalls that he and Simone de Beavoir 
had been wrestling since September 
1938 with the problem or how to grasp 
the causes of the war which loomed. 
Thomas Flynn, in Sartre and Marxist 
Existentialism, speculates that Sartre 
may have been Influenced by Max 
Weber, among others, in resolving the 
freedom-necessity dilemma, especial- 
ly through the concept of “objective 
possibility”, which expresses tnc no- 
tion of the rationality of effective 
means to real or presumptive ends and 
functions as a form of causal imputa- 
tion to distinguish “adequate” from 
merely “accidental” causes of historic- 
al events. A further Weberian pre- 
scription that might have had an 
influence was his insistence that 
sociological explanation must relate to 
the self-conscious actions of the indi- 
vidual people, 

Flynn confesses that he is unclear 
how directly Weber's work was known 
to Sartre, although Sartre's early 
friend Raymond Aron did much to 
introduce Verstehende Soziologie into 
France. The war diaries provide a clue 
when Sartre states that he accepted 
“Weber’s formula taken over by Aron, 
a cause is identified if one can establish 
that, in the absence of a particular 
phenomenon, it's most likely that the 
phenomenon in question won’t 
occur”. However, this still left the 
problem of how the causal chains on 
different levels were to be coordinated 
and ordered; despite all the determin- 
ing social conditions. Hitler still had a 
free choice betweenpeace and war on 
various occasions. Tne answer was to 
appreciate that all these different 
levels of meaning were human, and as 
such produced by a human reality that 
“hislorializes" itself. 

He then tried out his first exercise in 
existential biographical analysis, using 
a study by Emil Ludwig of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, his purpose being to see 
whether the different signifying layers 
(including the geographical and social 


layers) were found to be unified within 
a single human project, and in order to 
determine to what extent Wilhelm II 
was responsible for the 1914 war. His 
intention was to “outline another type 
of historical description, which re- 
verses the explanation and moves from 
the man to the situation, rather than 
from the situation to the man.” The 
result is an imaginative outline of the 
links between tne different signifying 
layers - Marxist explanation of the 
rivalry between German and English 
imperialisms, pan-Germanism as the 
expression of Germany's tendency to 
complete Its unification, the hegemony 
of Prussia as domination by a nobility 
of militarized Junkers - as unified 
within a single project, the life of 
Wilhelm II. 

The most important theoretical re- 
velation of the notebooks, therefore, is 
that they show Sartre well advanced In 
his “search for a method" even at this 
early date, long before the publication 
in 1960 of the work with that title, and 
prior to his announcement of (he idea of 
an existential pyschoanalysls in Being 
and Nothingness, where ne identified 
such research with, the recovery of a 
fundamental project that intelligibly 
unified any person’s life Into a cohe- 
rent and meaningful whole. It has 
often been suggested that Sartre ex- 
panded his notion of biography to 
include social Bnd historical dimen- 
sions only after he had grappled more 
closely with Marxism m thc postwar 
period; thus, whereas in Being and 
Nothingness he described the fun- 
damental project as “purely individual 
and unique", in the later biographical 
study of Flaubert, The Idiot of the 
Family (19?1) he asserted .that "a man 
is never an individual^ it would be 


better to call him a singular universal. 
Totalized and, by the same stroke, 
universalized by liis epoch, he rctotal- 
izes it while reproducing it within 
himself as singularity”. On the basis of 
this shift he was acclaimed by the 
Marxist Louis Althusser as “the philo- 
sopher of meditations par excellence”. 
And yet it is clear from the notebooks 
that tne shift, if it was a shift, was well 
underway in 1940. and the following 
diary entry could just as well have 
appeared in The Idiot of the Family'. 
“any description of the concrete de- 
velopment of an ideology, on the basis 
of political data, should be accompa- 
nied by a monograph on one of the 
most important individuals of the 
epoch - in order to show the ideology 
as a lived situation, and one consti- 
tuted as a situation by a human 
project". 

Thomas Flynn's book directly 
addresses the issue of the unity of 


Sartre’s early und later wurk, particu- 
larly the relation of Being and Nothing- 
ness and Criliaue of Dialectical Reason 
(1960). On tne whole he adopts a 
middle line thnt the later work moved 
beyond the earlier but did not run 
counter to it and that the categories of 
the Critique are different from and 
irreducible to those of Being and 
Nothingness, which they nevermeless 
subsume. He sets out to show how 
Sartre, by developing a theory of 
collective responsibility, combined sa- 
lient features of existentialism and 
Marxism to form a new social theory. 
The salient feature of existentialism, he 
maintains, is moral responsibility, and 
that of Marxism, following Lucien 
Goldmann, Flynn takes to be the 
collective subject, more specifically 
socioeconomic class. Sartre's contribu- 
tion was to develop a social theory 
which combined these two elements 


society, which is the fundamental 
problem of any social theory. 


Sociological critics have objected 
that Sartre never really overcame the 
limitations of the social theory of Being 


iry of Being 
and Nothingness, which was concerned 
with Being-for-othera, and was fun- 
damentally an application of the 
dyadic relation, or interpersonal rela- 
tionships. While this might be adequ- 
ate for conceptualizing certain sodal 
psychological phenomena of an inter- 
personal nature, it was inadequate in 
sociological terms as a basis for ex- 
plaining what Durkheim called “sexual 
facts” - such phenomena as institu- 
tions wjth their statuses and roles, 
languages with their impersonal rules 
and structures, and collective actions, 
such as wars and treaties. The Critique 
of Dialectical Reason , despite Flynn's 
efforts to interpret it in a positive and 
improving way (for which he deserves 
much credit), remains a derivative and 
unsatisfactory work. Perhaps the 
reason for this is to be found in Sartre’s 
own lived experience and his life 
project, which left him outside struc- 
tured groups and Institutions; by his 
own choice he avoided political party 
membership, life In the family, or work 
in institutions. His romantic notion of 
“fused groups” such as revolutionary 
croups Tike the young Maoists, could 
hardly provide a model for long-term 
collective responsibility. 

Sartre’s most acute observations are 
of interpersonal relations, viewed 
from the cafe table where he spent so 
much of his time, or from his seat by 
the stove, where he wrote the war 
diaries. Speech and gesture are 
minutely described and dissected phi- 
losophically, the Implications for mor- 
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al responsibility, bad fajth and inau- 
thentfdty are drawn out. To return to 
the unfortunate Paul: he had the 
misfortune to be a corporal, set in 
authority over Sartre, and so we are 
treated to an analysis of the “essential 
structure of my relations with Paul”. 
On the basis of this interpersonal 
relationship, Sartre discerns the fun- 
damental structuring of their entire 
group: “He's ashamed of being leader, 
but nevertheless wants to make me 
obey him; andM'm an undisciplined 
soldier, who doesn’t want to obey him 
and appeals to the socialist in him 
against the military superior. Around 
this rigid and chronic relationship (he 
won't give' In and neither snail 1) the 


entire group is ordered”. It may have 
been a phoney war outside, but by God 
it was real inside the billet with Sartre! 

Finally, it remains topay tribute to a 
superb translation by Ouintin Hoare. 
He has improved on the original by the 
addition of many helpful footnotes and 
a fine rendering of some of Sartre's 
best passages- This is of great value 
because these notebooks contain some 
beautiful descriptions of Sartre's feel- 
ings, accompanied by philosophical 
analyses that equal any to be found in 
his published works of fiction and 
philosophy. To take just one example, 
there is nis description of trudging 
down a muddy lane to post his letters 
and trying to cheer himself by sum- 
moning up a memory of a more 
pleasurable walk with his lover Olga 
Kosakiewicz. But he knows that he is 
asking more of memory than it can 
deliver and so he is led to ennunciate 
one of the central themes of Being and 
Nothingness, but in a manner with 
more literary appeal than in that dense 
work: 

When the meraory-came, 1 addres- 
sed a kind of appeal to It: I'd have 
liked it to colour me discreetly, to lift 
me out of my filthy-dirty soldier's 
skin. And, in a sense, it responded 
well: it yielded to me as much as it 
could; like the Old Woman Who 
. Lived in a Shoe it opened itself up to 
' me and let a whole crowd of other 
little memories escape. But it didn't 
do what I was asking of it - it didn't 
act upon me. What i wanted to be, 
basically, was the man who lived that 
night. I didn't just want it to be 
before me, like a fragmeht of lost 
time; I wanted my former passion to 
be in me like a virtue. 1 precisely 
wanted that time - lost, but experi- 
enced with so much force - not, 
precisely, to be time lost. To be 
frank, I wanted it to *do me good', 
as when people say *Eat up, It can’t 
do you any harm and It’ll do you 
good’. I felt so frail and sickly on 
that muddy path - so much the 
‘soldier off to post his letters’ and 
* nothing else - that I'd have liked to 
fatten myself up with all my past 
loves and woes. But in vain: I foil 
totally free in the face of those 
memories. That's the price of free- 
. dom - one’s always outside. One is 
separated from memories, as from 
motives, by nothing. There’s no 
period of life one could catch onto, 
as the custard ‘catches' on the bot- 
tom of the pan. Nothing marks one- 
one is in perpetual flight. In the face 
of what one has been, one is always 
the same tiling: nothing. 


Kenneth Thompson is reader in sociol- 
ogy at the Open University. 
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Radical 

poetry 

Poetry and Politics In the English 

Renaissance 

by David Norbrook 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £15.95 

ISBN071Q0 97786 

Who can be so blind or obstinate to 
deny the great decay, faults and 
misorders here of our common 
weal, either when he looketh upon 
our cities and towns of late days 
ruinate, or when he looketh upon 
the ground, so nide and waste, 
which by diligence of people hath 
been before time occupied and 
tilled. 
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Although Thomas Starkey. hardly sur- 
prisingly, never published his anatomy 
of English society at the time of the 
Henrician Reformation, the voice of 
social protest was never entirely silent 
in Tudor England. However, it has 
generally been assumed that, while 
radical protest formed a powerful 
undercurrent in the English Renaiss- 


Vfcenfe Huidobro, a photograph 


Finding 
a focus 


undercurrent in the English Renaiss- 

ance, it found little expression in major — — 

literature; before Milton the great Vicente Huidobro: the careers of a poet 

writers of the period were on the whole by Rend de Costa 

conservative in their politics. David Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Norbrook undertakes to correct this Press, £19.50 3 

wcw m his survey of political poetry in ISBN 0 19 815789 4 

V the period from More to Milton, w 

arguing that it can be misleading to Vicente Huidobro, the Chilean poet of 
interpret major poets by reference to the avant-garde who died in 1 948 at the 

the commonplaces of their age: “The age of 55, has had to wait a surprisinalv 

J . menl J ons , of Mrae Poets long time for the judgments of poster- 
may In fact have been less conservative ity to begin to find a coherent voice In 

in J^r 0ften ; £ Cen the last twenty years, however, a 

Wilh a F™*** Br « c and 2 umbcr af books have appeared in 

C £ ar °V of “'J* 10 " is Sp an ish, and now Professor Renfi de 

e *P ,ains 11101 has achieved what his previous 

fiL ™ dlcallsrn i n P 0 ^ investigations have for some while 

has meant giwng less prominence to promised with the appearance of this 
S? “KWl Wpl oontimiMce weU researched, cleaWy writtM survey 

of traditional ideas”. Th ms of the work of South America’s mc»t 

particularly since versatile , cosmopolitan and controvert 

SIS"" f“ rude fro™ discussion rial modem poet. It is ai so the first 
UIlBinbiRUOUSlV conservative writpre mninr etuHir nf i-Uf* I ,! h j u_t 


unambiguously conservative writers 
ltke lomon. What is puzzling, though, 
is his principle of selection. It seems 
summing, with the wealth of material 
available, that two out of ten chapters 
a , book on Renaissance poetry 
should be devoted to prose (Morels 
Utopia in chapter one and Sidney’s 
Arcadia in chapter four). Even more 
puzzling is why certain writers should 
new been excluded. I wouldn't want 
S"rt* ■ strong case for Oullpin’s 
Skialeihela myself (oven on the 
strength of its attack on Essex) but 
surely Skelton's satires on the corrup- 
pon of the ruling classes merit a place 
in any discussion of radicnl poetry. 
Again, although Norbrook devotes a 
Chapter and a half to the Spenserian 
wJJ, he offers no discussion of Hall 


major study of the kind in English. 

This delay in posthumous acclaim 
may, in pnrt, be a reaction to Huidob- 
ro * relentless search for publicity 
during his lifetime. An inveterate and 

nnumnnh> nnlaminl,, _ 


i by Jean Arp. 

European und South American press, 
especially in relation to the early part 
of Huidobro's career. Huidobro 
emerges as a man who felt he had a 
mission to be a poet, and was obsessed 
by the new, waging constant struggle 
against clichfi and convention in art, 
while seeking to define the essential 
nature of the creative act. It was, 
therefore, quite in character that 
Huidobro became a passionate com- 
munist after a gradual process of study 
and conversion (indeed, in 1933 he 
claimed, in an interview with a San- 
tiago news magazine, that anyone 
under forty who was not a communist 
must be an idiotl) and that he should 
reject the party in 1947 with an equally 
vehement public gesture on the 

f rounds that it haa become, under 
lalin, completely incompatible with 
any_ intellectual or artistic freedom. 

Professor de Costa’s book will cer- 
tainly redress the balance of critical 
opinion which secs Huidobro as a 
superficial aesthete, adept at climbing 
on bandwagons and waving his nrms 
to attract attention. Though in some 

If B 5n v thi 5£. i,lc . isin can a® bo made, 

U will be, difficult to deny Huidobro's 
s andlng as a poet of international 
stature, whose energy and tireless 
^ x P® rai J ien1at| °n opened new avenues 


attracted from his contemporaries 
evenhanded amounts of praise and 
censure; though such was his arrogant 

tAlf.gcekirannn U. I * i_i ° 


s iitw arenucs 

(and discovered dead ends) by which 
contenmoraries, s . uch 88 Pablo Neruda 
and Cesar Vallejo, who reputations 

now n«* rwrKam nuntn- tk l; 


now are 
can har 
cnced. 


arc perhaps greater than his own, 
hardly have remained uninflu* 


self-assurance that he Invariably re- 
garded criticism as useful public recog- 
nition unwittingly provided by critics 
to whom anything new or original was 
either unintelligible or antipathetic. 
Huidobro’s output as a poet, editor, 

j^fu^iist, novelist, film script writer, 
politician, communist, and war corres- 


R. K. Britton 


owranodlscusstonofHal 1 pondettt was prolific, heterogeneous 
though GreviHe has a and complex. So much so, in fact that 
himself, the Cavaliers re- lacking a clear onto? n? ftllT 'iSSh 


niuiuugn urevuie has a 
chapter to himself, the Cavaliers re- 

. \w ra 2 re ft* P a ^ n 8 mention. 
.Aj ^ ^ lacks in forms of its 

ewcnlrid principles of selection, how- 
ever, it more thin makes up for in its 
reportable range of . reference, its 

E of literary history and the con- 
e with which it moves from 
Uierature to contemporary events and 
back 'again. Without ever losing the 
thregd of his argument Norbrook pre- 
sents the reader with an, at times, 
overwhelming body of historical, 

.' I0cal and mographicBl detail. But he is 
*5. , a bterary Gradgrind giving us 
nothing but Facts. His chapters on 
Jotboiis retirement MBtry arid Mil- 
ton s Comm anc| Lyctdos In particular 
show an informed critltril . mind of 
subtlety and imagination. 

■ Impressive As this book is, however, 
U is questionable whether it justifies 
the revisionist claims of its introduc- 
tion. its treatment of JtKe prophetic 
element In Renaissancc ppeUy is va|u- 
aole, hut it, does- not persuade me 
either that the Edwardian; radicals are 
better poets than has generally been 
supposed or tliqt the acknowledged 
masters of the age are more subvert ve 
than wo realized. Although Norbrook 
uses the Word radical in spnie unlikely 
contexts, he is too good a critic to 
represent poets like Sidney and Spen- 
ser as anything but what .essentially, 

■ 'they are, that 1$ monarchists who 
, identified themselves with the interests 
of the ruling elite. 


i jj I , ’ ““1 'll inwt, 1 I 1 BL. 

lacking a clear point of focus, critics 
nave tended to concentrate on the 
period of his career, from 1916 to 1925 „ 
when he was regarded as "the travell- 
ing Salesman for the avant-garde”. 
Durngthrae years, BbuttUng between 
ma, Madrid and Santiago de Chile, 
Huidobro, having outgrown and re- 
jected thb postmodernism of Dario 
and Herrera y Reissig, followed his 
own theories on the role of the poet as 
creator, and allied himself in Paris to 
Max Jacob. Pierre Reverdy, Pablo 
Picasso and Juan Gris as a litetary 
cubist. With the asslslanceof Reverdy 
and Gns at different limes, he Wrote 

collections pf pdetns In French or 
produced French translations fro/n the 
ontinal Spanish,, The advent of Dada 
and Sufccatfsm, to which Huidobro 
could never subscribe, found him fo 
Madrid, trying to rally the “ultraist” 
poets mere; around .him under the' 
banner or creationism; tin aesthetic 
doctrine which he had formulaicd 
based op a modified version of cubism, 
effort failed 1 and by 1925 : 
Huidobro had Virtually admitted as 
much. Retumirg to Chile he threw 
Wmself .mto politics to fight as a 
presidential candidate in the elections 
° l>ew ,nd “ n «pea«l - 

i Professor de. Costa has; rightly' 
sought to examine -faH the various 
directions that Huidobro followed 
espousing and theh rejecting them 
with equal passion. He has h ah arrecB 1 


R. K. Britton is registrar of the North- 
ern College. 
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Re-editing Shakespeare for the Modern 
Reader 

by Stanley Wells 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press,£15.00 1 

1SBN019 8129343 

““nt, there will soon be four 
Oxford Shakespeares: the Oxford En- 
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Writing 
for God 


Robert Browning: his poetry and his 

audiences 

by Lee Erickson 

Cornell University Press, $25.00 
ISBN08014 16183 

In 1864, in the early stages of drafting 
The Ring and the Book (1868-1869), 
Browning could speak with justifica- 
tion of the '‘British Public" as “yc who 
like me not”. The popular neglect of 
Browning’s poetry until about this 
time (the publication of his 1863 
collected works marked a turning 
point) is well-known. Lee Erickson's is 
the latest in a line of studies which have 
treated the question of Browning's 
relations with his readers as centra] to 
an understanding of the very nature of 
his poetic achievement. 

Erickson offers general comment on 
the “excessive inwardness” and “in- 
volution" of Browning’s earlier poetic 
narratives and dramas - from Pauline 
(1833) through to Sordello (1840). The 
obscurities or these works are and were 
notorious (the Punch contributor 
Douglas Jerrold, reading Sordello 
while convalescing, found he could 
make no sense of Browning’s construc- 
tions and in some alarm considered the 
possibility that his illness had damaged 
his brain). Erickson Is surely right to 
reaffirm that the alienated and alienat- 
ing complexity of these works in some 
sense expresses the poet’s radical “un- 
certainty" about his “true audience”. 
Past commentators have fruitfully con- 
sidered what Erickson terms Brown- 
ing s "morbid introversion” as symp- 
J° nia heof a failure of confidence In the 
lugli-Rqmantic epistemology which 
had claimed absolute, objective and 
public rights for subjective experience. 
But in this area Enckson has little to 
say, preferring rather to make 
observations such as that “in the early 
narratives, one catches something of 
the suburban isolation of Browning’s 
family life in Camberwell". 

The biographical note struck here 
chimes with Erickson's primary con- 
cern to integrate a reading of the 
relationship between Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett with an interpreta- 
tion of Browning’s poetics and poetic 
practice. Browning, he proposes, 
came “to believe that man's only true 
audience is God and that one comes to 
know God only through the love of 
another”. In Elizabeth Barrett, 
Browning could be certain of what had 
been uncertain before he fell in love 
jrith her (from 1845): she furnished 
him with tils “first audience”. Brown- 
tog’s acceptance of Elizabeth Barrett 
as the limit of his true audience was not 
“ as raight appear, for 

recognition of Elizabeth implied rec- 

traditional editing procedures. 

pe first three chapters in this 
volume rover old and modern spelling 
emendation, and editorial treatment 

L tage l irc . ct o,1 I s - fourth chapter 
puts editorial theory Into practice 
through a discussion of the staging 
problems of the first act of Titus 
Andronkus which oblige the editor to 
choose between variant texts as well as 
5,.®* 1 1 , numerous decisions about 
how to indicate (he staging. (There is 
also an appendix giving a conjectured 

of Sha ^speare’s first 
draft of the first act of Titus.) 

and ™HlS ro «i C r ,hr0ughout » s 1J vely i 
«. 5? worthwhile ’ 


ognition of God as both his ,.i»; mo .^ 
audience and his essential subject "noi 

abled.taS , ^ , ^ l j t .“- 

infinite within tfie finite", , here ™ 
only ewrr be ,he materia! foL of 
noc he language incomplete or partial 

Une "Wf h '„ 0 T heS a " d bils C 
1 , o1 tlie .transcendent. Thus 
although Browning may have felt per- 
sonally refreshed once he had found a 
loyni listener in Elizabeth, the implica- 
tions of that finding for his S c 
practice cannot be pressed too far as 
Enckson himself ruefully concedes? 
Browning’s poetry he says "isoften no 
any easier to read for his being sure of 

The concession helps confirm the 
thought that the approach in this 

Studv. althnnoh tnmAtimar ■ 


- . , “““ 1UI6B VC131UQS 

et f 9lncc * “ Stan- 
iey yVeIR explains here, the single- 
volume edition “will be made available 
m unannofeted form, both in modern 

SDClImo finri In j • 


a sp ?^ n 8 annotated fend,” 

, Wfeib emphasizes the coUaborafive 


r, i ioresee no worthwhile 

Tmnimuzn number of changes from 
their copy-texts. Although such edi- 
tions art 50mpfimno 


■ r m Tr m - uiics, inev orten 

^wcal editorial laziness andjnded- 




ot the ruling elite. wTth equal passion. He has had S : 
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S 0T *P lB le Oxford 
Shtikeipeare” and that "thinking'’ a)n- 

shtufes $ complete re-dxhtalnht ion ! of 

Shakespeare s text and a reappraisal of ' 




11 en "g ICS of the work of Browning’! 

middle period. Arguing from Brown- 
n mgs prose voice, Erickson assumes 
him to be in possession of a secure 
c epistemology and metaphysic, and 
e does not engage the possiblity that the 
8 poems themselves may reveal a far 
! from satisfied mind wrestling with a 
r deeply problematical sense of self and 
) of the absolute. Disengagement also 
i characterizes Erickson's treatment of 

- the principal composition of Brown- 

I 'J? 8 ’*. Ia i er ca . reer * Thf Rill S and the 
1 Book. Describing this as a ^Victorian 
) wedding cake of a poem" he dismisses 

“the banal textbook absurdity that The 
Ring and the Book is the same story 
tola from ten different points of view’ . 
Debatable, certainly, in the context of 
discussions about whether Browning is 
arguing a case for moral relativism, But 
not banal or absurd. 

One of the most useful features of 
Erickson's study is that, through his 
mining of the correspondence between 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, we 
are reminded that the letters contain 
(for better or for worse) worthwhile 
source-material for Victorian views on 
the nature and function of poetry. 
When both the mat Victorian poets, 
Tennyson and Browning, spent re- 
latively so little time recording theory 
(Tennyson even less than Browning), 
the existence of any such material is 
something to be grateful for, 

Aidan Day 

Dr Day is lecturer in English at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Two major collections of Ben Jen- 
son's poetry. Epigrams and The Forest 
hove been brought together in a new 
paperback edition published by Car- 
canet Press at £3.95. The book is 
edited by Richard Dutton, who has 
supplied an Introduction in which he 
argues that Jonson needs to be seen 
as “an urgent and challenging figure”. 

troversial ground here but he rightly 
condemns the pusillanimous practice 
of editors who comment on the ne- 
cessity for emendation but fail to act.) 
When it comes to stage directions, 
editors should have as much commit- 
ment to making the staging intelligible 
to a reader as to discovering 
Shakespeare’s original intentions. 
They snould not hesitate to add new 
directions simply because there is no 
precedent (or, one might add, because 
they cannot find one). 

The concern for stage directions is 
further illustrated In the detailed ex- 
amination of the first act of Titus- 
Welis ruthlessly (and at times wittily) 

X ses the inadequacies of previous 
rs whose interest in the theatrical 
possibilities of the play seems to have 
been low. He takes particular issue 
with J. C. Maxwell (Arden) and G. 
Blakeraore Evans (Riverside); he docs 
not - perhaps was not able to -specify 
the differences between his own 
approach and that of Eugene M. Waitb 
whose edition has recenfly appeared in 
the Oxford English Texts series. 

The ambitious scope and the revol- 
utionary . potential of the Oxford 
Shakespeare project are confirmed by 
this volume. It will not only be invalu- 
able to contemporary and future edi- 
tors of Shakespeare but deserves a 
wider readership among both scholars 
and performers. We can look forward 
to tne, single-volume edition and its 
Textual Companion with renewed en- 
thusiasm - and, if we have dabbled at 
all in. the field ourselves- with a little , 
Irepldition. 

Ann Thompson 

Pr Thompson is senior lecturer In 
English at the University of Liverpool. 
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The need 
for major 
upheaval 

Between the Acts; community mental 
health services 1959-1983 
bjrF.M. Martin 

Nuffield Provincial Hospital Trust, 

£ 6.00 

ISBN 0900574 46 1 

One of the great unanswered questions 
of social policy is why and when it whs 
decided that our long-established net- 
work of mental hospitals should be 
replaced by district services based on 
psychiatric units in general hospitals. 
My own investigations suggest that this 
was done by senior doctors in the 
Ministry of Health in about 1957, but 
as Parkinson’s Law would predict, the 
more important an issue, the less it is a 
matter of national debate. This pre- 
mise of the need for a major upheaval 
inevitably underlies Professor Martin's 
account of its consequences during the 
past 25 years. But then British social 
administration has always been better 
at the how than the why. 

There is hardly anyone better equip- 
ped to review this important issue, 
though, since in the early 1960s, when 
it all seemed to be happening, he was 
responsible for large-scale empirical 
research on such subjects as what 
social workers actually do with mental 
health clients, which nave been other- 
wise largely ignored both before and 
since. His group also produced a series 
of reports whose searching questions 

Bridging 
a macro 

gap 

Macroeconomics 

by David Demery, Nigel Duck, Michael 

Sumner, Leighton Thomas and Nell 

Thompson 

Longman, £8.95 

ISBN 0582 2 9570 X 

This book of five essays in one of 
Longman’s “Surveys in Economics” 
j*nes. Its aim is to bridge the gap 
between macroeconomics textbooks, 
[hat may be not fully up to date on 
theoretical developments and empiri- 
™ evidence, and recent journal arti- 
ciesof varying accessibility to students, 
tne five topics covered are stabiliza- 
tion policy, the consumption function, 
money in UK macro models, the 
fflilUps curve, and the macroeconomic 
implications of rational expectations. 

. "°oks of this kind are perhaps best 
judged by their intended audience, in 
ims , casc probably third-year under- 
graduates In economics. Not yet hav- 
mg had a chance to use the book for 
reaching, I can only speculate that 
oreny students will find these essays 
™ m8 Iy helpful, particularly in a 
~; x which many find difficult, namely 
attempting to take a balanced view of 
®repuica! evidence in areas of macro 
“Jifroveray. The essays are based on 
onenave references to the recent 

uierature, and they do succeed, with 
exception of a few chapter sec- 
hi presenting the theory and evi- 
5JH.V 1 * fo™ that should be compre- 
Bff* even t0 the ,ess technically 
“chned students. 

. “^ral the publishers hope that 
will appeal to a wider audi- 
man the authors were writing For. 
“cover claims that the contents will 
“PP«|1 to practising economists in 
a^raratnent and industry. Since the 
Mp.i?i are dense ly written and require 
com!? . readin S foey may not be ideal 
JSflSy reading, but they will re- 
J^S^dnts who seek an overview of 
nl areas macroeconomics to 
ariSJH r 8e * ec * iv * reading of journal 
» broader perspective. 

^Bjirrows 


on “community care” still remain 
largely unanswered, though this in no 
way stopped the bandwagon from 
rolling - it now has a new Friednianiie 
driver. 

The Acts in the book’s title are the 
Mental Health Acts of 1959 and 1983. 
It gives a lucid nccount of how both 
hospital and community services«for 
mcntally ill people evolved between 
these dates, against a background of 
changes in the main professions and 
voluntaiy organizations. One myth 
scotched early on is that of the 1959 
Act as a blueprint for community care, 
when it did no more than remove legal 


i lan ot lyoZ was at least as important, 
though Martin considers it to have 
been based on a “greatly over-simpli- 
fied and over-optimistic model of men- 
tal illness”. 

“Community care" then became 
caught up in the Mn ements of the 
1960s, and proved very attractive to a 
generation which had adopted a “neo- 
Rousseauistic view of human beings as 
fundamentally good and innocent until 
corrupted by social institutions”. 
Among those institutions, mental hos- 
pitals were a prime target, and the 
radical critique seemed tailor-made for 
the burgeoning profession of social 
work, in its unequal struggle with the 
established professions of medicine, 
nursing and the law, this looked like a 
moral advantage. But, for reasons 
which are analysed here with particu- 
lar insight, the separate development 
of social work organization by the 
Seebohm committee led to the des- 
truction of its mental health special- 
ism, which should have been one of the 
foundations of a community-based 
service. 

During the 1970s, national policy for 
mental health care was adumbrated 
with increasing sophistication, but at 
no time were the political and financial 
implications confronted of placing 
much of the responsibility for it on 


autonomous local autlmriiics, who 
were structurally separate from the 
NHS. Furthermore, it hud become 
clear that mental illness, and particu- 
larly schizophrenia, had by no means 
been conquered by cither drug or 
social treatments. By then, the need to 
attack authoritarian institutions “had 
largely given way to the more complex 
and subtle problems of providing a 
network of supportive services” for the 
chronically disabled. Legal problems, 
on the other hand, were relatively few, 
and the enormous effort expended on 
the second Mental Health Act might 
well have been directed more usefully 
elsewhere. 

This book is very timely because 25 
years of fairly slow evolution secin to 
have been ended recently by a govern- 
ment decision to close mental hospitals 
within the next few yean. Professor 
Martin’s sober conclusion, though, is 
that no comprehensive mental health 
service now exists nationally, nor is 
there any reasonable hope of one 
being achieved, since relatively small 
local advances arc becoming engulfed 
in the "rising tide" of the elderly. 
Between the Acts ought to be seriously 
studied by anyone wilh responsibility 
for psychiatric scmccs, but it is diffi- 
cult to imagine ministers or chairmen 
of regional health services settling 
down to do so. If ihey did, sociological 
jargon would not be a problem, though 
there arc Johnsonian sentences which 
have difficulty in reaching their ends, 
and some international comparisons 
would have been a useful addition. As 
is so often the case , a sentence quoted 
from Richard Tilmuss sums it all up: 
“unless we are prepared to examine at 
[the] level of concrete reality what we 
mean by community care, we are 
simply indulging in wishful thinking”. 

Hugh Freeman 

Hugh Freeman is senior consultant 
psychiatrist at Hope Hospital, Salford. 
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Hard to Place: the outcome nf adoption 
aud residential care 
by John Trlscllollsand James Russell 
Hcinemann Educational . £1 8.5U 
ISBN0435 828924 

Adoption and Fostering: why and how 
by Carole R. Smith 
Macmillan, £1 2.50 and £4.95 
ISBNU333 352300 and 3523 1 9 

Adopted people hold great fascination 
for psychologists, social workers, 
lawyers and many lay persons. They 

E rovidc living evidence to inform dc- 
ale about nature versus nurture in 
explaining conduct and development, 
about the chances of people ovcrcom- 
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Fair 

copies 


understood by someone without eco- 
nomics training. 

Inevitably, there are weaknesses. 
There is virtually no discussion of 


econometric models; although Barrett 
Brown explains short-term forecasting 
is not hu interest, any book with 


Models In Political Economy! a guide to 
the arguments 
by Michael Barrett Brown 
Penguin, £3.95 

ISBN O 140225439 

In only just over 250 pages, this 
ambitious book sets out to compare 
competitive, monopolistic, eorporat- 
ist. -Keynesian, monetarist, Mandst, 
feminist and “green” modefrof the 
imnnmv: to desCTiDe me 


USSR, ussm, I uk»wj» 

and to put forward models for a new 

social order" and for the transition to 

that order. It thus covers the use of the 

term model in (at least) 

senses: as a hypothesis to wplmn the 

way a particular type of economy is 

organized, as a descriptive abstracted 

an actual economy, and « “ ld “ 

specification of bow economies ought 

tobe organized. Moreover, all of this is 

to be done at a level, that can be 

' 1 I'll I T« ll I "I 


“models" in the title ought to have 
more than a passing reference to the 
(only) type of model that is actually 
being put to practical use by govern- 
ment and industry. Given the Import- 
ance of the welfare state in mixed 
economies, it is surprising that there is 
only one page devoted to its role. 
Monetarists will have some legitimate 
grievances about the short shrift given 
to their arguments. The discussion of 
African models of socialism is particu- 
larly sketchy: and there is no separate 
treatment of socialism in Cuba, an 
important omission. Barratt Brawn's 
“new social order” is a decentralized 
system of worker and consumer coop- 
eratives, with prices being determined 
by labour-time and computers doing 
the work of coordination; for me, this 
places too great a faith in both compu- 
ters and the labour theory of value. 

None the less, the author has suc- 
ceeded in compressing an enormpus 
amount of material into a lucid, read- 
able account. In dping so, he. has 


irlicr experiences, about adapta- 

S of the developing human. A 
: body of law exists to protect the 
various parties involved in adoption 
and a small armv of specialist social 
workers helps in decisions about which 
children, when, and with which family 
the re-grafting should be attempted. 
It's a complex business which arouses 
many strong passions, notably among 
those urging better alternative forms 
of caring for children who come from 
families apparently unable or unwill- 
ing to look after tnem adequately, 
John Triseliotis and James Russell, 
as part of the ESRC-DHSS scries of 
studies into transmitted deprivation, 
compared two groups of people who 
were in their twenties when inter- 
viewed; one of the groups had been 
adopted when aged two or older and 
the other had grown up in children's 
residential care of some kind. Both 

covered areas until recently left unex- 


amined by political economists, such 
as the role of women , and the ecologic- 
al dangers of industrial advance. He is 


not afraid of letting his views emerge, 
but usually manages to back them up 
with more or less convincing argu- 
ments. Anyone unfamiliar with Hie 
literature (particularly on socialist eco- 
nomies) will find much here of in- 
terest, presented in easily digestible 
form. And there are ideas in the 
conception of a new social order that 
are worth discussing and developing. 


it# 




“Landscape with figures” 1965-6 by George Tooker, an illustration 
from Dreams and Nightmares: utopian visions in modem art by Valerie 
J. Fletcher (Smithsonian Institute Press, £44.90). 


R rouns had been deprived in child- 
nod. When the research subjects 
were children, adoption was generally 
considered suitable only fur infants; 
ojdcr children were considered to he at 
high risk of adoption breakdown - ami 
indeed tew adopters were willing to 
take them so the children were “hard 
to place"; hence the title of this book. 
The subtitle properly describes the 
study and the report. 

The research is not without metho- 
dological weaknesses and the authors 
are careful to point out its limitations, 
for example sample loss, retrospective 
recall and only partial relevance to 
presen I -day services. However, there 
arc distinct indications from the re- 
spondents of better and preferred 
childhood experiences being in fami- 
lies rather than in residential institu- 
tions. Further, although most adults 
from both groups seemed at interview 
to be managing in life, there are clear 
differences in their circumstances and 
capacity to get on rather than merely to 
get by. In general, those who had been 
adopted fared better. 

The opportunity afforded to the 
adopeta group to establish new 
attachments and relationships 
appeared not only to reverse eany 
experiencs of deprivation but also to 
equip them with personal and social 
qualities enabling them to cqpc will 
with life. In contrast, the residential 
experience transmitted handicaps to 
the residential group. 

These latter were more troubled, less 
settled and more “deprived" as adults. 
This accords well with other work and 
with established belief but the authors 
have succeeded in providing an in- 
formative insight into the consumers* 
perspectives many years after their 
childhood experiences. 

In her book Adoption and Fostering, 
Carole R. Smith implicitly picks up the 
challenge laid down by Triseliotis and 
Russell when they criticize past prac- 
tice. She sets out to supply an overview 
of current knowledge and to create a 
modern practice manual. She recounts 
the major changes in the use of 
adoption over the last twenty years in 
particular and outlines this immensely 
complicated task wilh its numerous 
aspirants, decision-makers, proce- 
dures, legal requirements and in- 
terested parties. She draws on experi- 
ence to provide sharp insights into 
work with adults and children, addinc 


There is a problem with the book, 
however, which ia characteristic of 
works of this kind. What readers will, I 
think, have most trouble with is in 
assessing the merits of the various 
models - particularly the alternative 
models of capitalism. What makes one 
model better than another? Ought we 
only to accept models that meet the 
Popperian criterion of yielding predic- 
tions that are potentially falsifiable? If 
so, then most of the models that 
Barratt Brawn discusses would have to 
be eliminated. Should predictive pow- 
er be eliminated altogether, and mod- 
els judged on the basis of the social 
acceptability of their outcomes? But in 
that case models cease to be descrip- 
tions or tools of analysis, becoming 
instead ideal types. At the very least, It 
seems important to distinguish be- 
tween the criteria that are being ap- 
plied, something about which the au- 
thor is not always consistent. For 
instance, a competitive model has no 
difficulty at all predicting that much 
housework will be unpaid (there is a 
large supply of people ready to do it at 
a zero wage), yet Barratt Brown 
dismisses the model on the grounds 
that it does not give a “satisfactory 
valuation” of housework. Here the 
distinction between models as an 
empirical analysis of what actually is 
going on, and as normative statements 
of what should happen has been 
eroded. Nor is this an isolated exam- 
ple: the criticisms that the author 
makes of the various models often 
slide between the factual . and the 
judgmental. It would have been help- 
ful, certainly for his readers, and 
perhaps even for him, If he had 
included a chapter discussing the diffe- 
rent criteria by which models can be 
compared, and had then explicitly' 
confronted each model with the 
criteria. This book would then have 
come closer to being a model itself. 


Julian Le Grand 

Dr Le Grand is lecturer in economics at 
the London School of Economics. 


work with adults and children, adding 
a valuable qualitative practice dimen- 
sion, full of understanding, sensitivity, 
wisdom and professionalism. Tills is 
coupled with realistically practical de- 
tails of how the social work task should 
be approached. 

Smith aimed to explain the “why” 
and the “how”; she has succeeded very 
well in informatively and readably 
covering the field of adoption, but the 
title is misleading. The references to 
fostering mostly read like late inser- 
tions into a text on adoption. Apart 
from that, this book offers a good 
explanation of the "why”; with its 
review of evidence and its location of 
the social worker’s state-given role in 
the pragmatic here and now, it should 
be recommended reading for the 
doubter. The “how” component of the 
book is valuable for new adoption 
practitioners and for those seeking 
refreshment and acquaintance with 
recent ideas; it affords the opportunity 
to review present practice and indi- 
cates the extent of developments In 
thinking since the Triseliotis and Rus- 
sell sample were young. 

Both nooks challenge conventional 
views on the nature of the family; they 
expose something of the esoteric world 
of adoption and in the process reveal 
so much about society Itself. 

Peter Wedge 

Peter Wedge Is director of the Social 
Work Dvefopment Unit at the Universi- 
ty of East Anglia. 


The Policy Studies Institute has pub- 
lished a discussion paper by . Peter 
Willmott with David Tnomas, Com- 
munity in Social Policy, at £1 .50. 
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The Cation Masters 1830-1860 
by Anthony Howe 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £22.50 

ISBN 0 19 821894 X 

For many years social historians have 
had their sights fixed largely on arti- 
sans and aristocrats, with the middle 
classes putting in an appearance as 3 
stage army of stereotypes, cardboard 
figures of captains of industry, city 
men in striped trousers, anti stern 


unbending masters of suburban house- 
holds, principally engaged in making 
life miserable in one wny or another fur 
the praucityJcss masses while simul- 
taneously enriching themselves. Re- 
cently it has begun to lie recognized 
that these also were people, with lives 
that wem on outside the counting 
house, and with opinions and re- 
sources (hat made n decisive and far 
from contemptible contribution to 
society, its welfare and its institutions. 
Anthony Howe now makes on impor- 
tant addition to the slowly swelling 
body of serious scholarly work that is 

e utiing flesh onto the bare bones of the 
ictonan bourgeoisie. 

His cotton masters arc 351 Lan- 
cashire textile masters about whom 
detailed biographical information has 
been gathered, principally running 
cotton mills but also including some 
who were In calico-printing, bleaching, 
woollens, silk, and flax. The popula- 
tion has been determined by reconi- 
survival, and is not a sample reflecting 


date, age of the master, or size or type 
of Grm. There may be some slight bias 
towards those who were prominent 


enough or cussed enough to get them- 
selves mentioned in the newspapers, 
but only a sociological purist will 
quarrel with the representative charac- 

f*»r nf lha Kinhiu I _r ... _ . 


responsible for British industrial de- 
cline. Before making this urea [cultural 
leap forward, however, there me one 
or two minor hurdlcsslill to he cleared, 
one technical and one intellectual. 

On the technical level it is perhaps 
inevitable that Dr Einwc presents sta- 
tistical analyses of his whole popula- 
tion of textile masters only for their 
business and financial affairs, and for 
their social forniaiiun, and not for their 
political, municipal, ami social activi- 
ties, or for their attainments in social 
status. That is to say, there is most 
valuable tabulated information on size 
of firms, wenlth at death, social ori- 
gins, religious persuasion, schooling, 
and marriage partners, indicating what 
proportion of rhe 351 had, did. or 
married how much or whom, so that 
we know that 50 per cent were Angli- 
cans, 50 per cent married textile wives, 
53 per cent left fortunes of less than 
£75,1100, and 63 per cent kept three or 
more servants. This is hard informa- 
tion about the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the group. There are, 
however, no figures about the politics 


Women 
at war 


Women of the Regiment: marriage and 
the Victorian army 
by Myna Trust ram 
Cambridge University Press, £22. SO 
ISBN052! 262941 


ter of the picture presented of the top 
People »n Lancashire industry in its 
penoo of greatest relative importance 
in the British economy. That picture is 
of a group of very wealthy men which 
formed an effective and cohesive in- 
dustrial elite, which held together and 
mtemiarried, whicli thought alike and 
acted together on many issues, which 
wa j hemming increasingly cultivated 
and refined, which resisted the blan- 
dishments and temptations of gentri- 
ficauon and, taking pride in Its tndust- 
rial base and business habits, showed 
pubkc spirit in turning early on to the 
improvement and embellishment of its 
native chics. 

If this fa accepted - and a great deal 
of fascinating, detail is produced in 
support of each feature in the picture - 
then it marks a great step forwards in 
delineating that urban middle-claSa 
culture, or at least that urban haute 
bourgeois culture, which so many 

^'S!^ t0r5: m th e past 'have said 
that Britain so conspicuously failed to 
produce. The mqch -quoted but inade- 
quatdy analysed . Martin Weiner 
thesis, indeed, states that this failure, 
find the surrender of industrialists to 
. the gentry-public school culture, is 

National 

survival 

' ' • 

Heart of Europe: a short history of • ' 
Poland . 
by Norman Davies • 

Oxford University Press, £17.50 

ISBN 019 873060 8 

What did Lloyd George and Keynes 
m common with Molotov and 
• , v 1 ? Is their poor opin- 

ion of Polahd. Lloyd George reported- 

S said that he would no more give 
pper Silesia to Poland "than give a 
■ “^K t°« monkey*'. Less graphic but 
equally damnirig are the many western . 
bankers, politicians and commentators 
who see the Poles as Irresponsible 
. trouble-makers who should accomrao- . 
date themscives to superpower reali- 
ties. These westerners fail to grasp the 
global significance of the historic strug- ‘ 
rte being played out in the "heart of 
Europe whose Outcome signals the 
destiny of the rest of the continent. 
Siich at- any rate fa the dramatic 

'■ ■ ' ’ 1 ' ' t 


Myna Trustram has written an admir- 
able account of the relationship be- 
tween women and the other ranks of 
the post-Crimean army. She examines 
the evolution of the role of women in 
this period, particularly the emergence 
of the service family, and, in accepting 
that conceptions of femininity are 
inextricably linked to conceptions of 
masculinity, she avoids the feminist 
historian’s trap of looking at women in 
isolation from men. 

Women have traditionally provided 
a wide range of physical and emotional 
services for the military. Wives, 


daughters and prostitutes have traded 
for meat and drink; they have cleaned 
and mended laundry, served as cooks 
and nurses, and even, occasionally, 
fought alongside the men. During the 
nineteenth century, however, as the 
army became more organized and 
professional, it became more exclu- 
sively male. Women were excluded 
from certain tasks and were subjected 
to far greater regulation than hitherto, 
increasingly, as Dr Trustram argues, 
their role narrowed to a concentration 
upon sexual and family services. 

Army wives had always aroused 
ambiguous attitudes within the milit- 
ary. On the one hand, they were 
perceived as a deleterious influence 
upon the mobility and efficiency of the 
service (a feeling compounded by the 
states reluctance to- provide either 
adequate rates of pay or decent bar- 
rack accommodation). On the other 
hand, they were recognized as a posi- 
tive asset, being idealized as a huma- 
mzlng influence upon the drunken 
soldiery, and thereby a boon for the 

QMnsf. 0 tMitilli* a ■ • a 


women into tboso whp were helpful to 
the service and those who were not. 


picture palmed by Norman Davies. 
Having recently published a well- 
rcceivcd two- volume history of Po-' 
wnd, Gods Playground, Mr Davies 
has now produced a somewhat shorter 
venton with less history and more 
reflections on: how the past inter- 

s:t ,, s i ..'?J!:.! ho .p r 5’ ent ; 


and the status steps into the magistracy 
or deputy lieutenant's pusilion. On 
ihcsc themes there is n much more 
descriptive treatment, drawing on the 
material relating hi those individuals 
who were active, some of whom were 
vociferous over niHttcrs like the Corn 
Laws or non-recognition of trade un- 
ions. There is, therefore, no way of 
telling who or how many were inactive, 
whether it was the most successful in 
husincss who were the most active in 
politics, or whether some kind of 
public life was typical or untypical. 

The intellectual difficulty is that 
further argument seems to be required 
before one can accept the conclusion 
that "the entrepreneurial middle class 
was freed from deference to aristocatic 
cultural values, however much they 
might share with their social betters a 
liking for port, fox-hunting, and bil- 
liards". They, or some of them certain- 
ly, did share these likings. A consider- 
able minority, about 20 percent of the 
group, seemed to have shared them to 
the point oF purchasing sizable landed 
estates, and Dr Howe besides provid- 


ing (his statistic refers several times to 
“the drift to landnwnership" and the 


Ir permitted only a small proportion 
of men to marry ‘foil the strength" (a 
proportion reduced after the introduc- 
tion of short service enlistments to nil 
staff sergeants, some fifi per cent of 
other sergeants and only 4 per cent of 
other ranks). These marriages were 
accorded various privileges: wives and 
children could live with their husbands 
(although married quarters remained 
few 111 number) and they were entitled 
to medical provision, separation allo- 
wances (instituted in 1871 and margi- 
nally increased in 1882), pensions after 
J881 if their spouses were killed in 
action, and schooling for the children 
(the army had pioneered publicly fi- 
nanced education in England). Wives 
married "on the strength” were also 
paid for domestic duties - washing, 
sewing and, to a much lesser extent, 
nursing, midwifery and teaching. 

Marriages “off the strength” were 
considered improvident and impru- 
dent, and not deserving of any pri- 
vileges. Unwilling to encourage these 
ma J T, L^ e , s ’ ann y forced the wives 
and children to live off base, often in 
parlous circumstances and largely de- 
pendent upon the erratic provision of 
philanthropic relief. 

As Dr Tmsiram explains, the army 
tried to regularize its links with pros- 
titution in a similar manner. It re- 
garded these associations as a necesary 
evil since the married establishment 
could not be expanded significantly, 
and the soldier wasperceived as having 
innate sexual passions. But the army 
was aJarmed by the medical side- 
effects and sought to contain the 


logical order. First ,we get a tour 
Roland since the Second 
w ° r J“ y 1 ®Jf, then a chapter on the war 


oF compulsory genital inspection in 
vanous naval and garrison towns and 
required prostitutes, if diseased, to be 
detained in hospital (for up to nine 
months under the 1869 Act). In so 
doing, the army affronted the moral 
and social code of many Victorians 
who campaigned successfully to repeat 

Dr Trustram concludes her work by 
briefly alluding to the relationship 
between officers' wives (or ladles as 
they were then known) and the wives 
of the other ranks. This would seem an 
area warranting further study (for 
example, Dt TVustram's claim that 

does much to deepen our understand- 
ing of the present by revealing the 
historical strata on which it stands. In 
doing so, however, he tends to be as 
dootrmmre as .some of the instant 
experts he derides. It is fine to cham- 
pion the romantics and idealists, less 
helpful and accurate to. relegate afl 
pragmatists to the tanks of careerists 
ana collaborators: 

The treatment of historical tradi- 
tions is more balanced. Even so some 
issues get surprisingly short shrift: 
there is relatively Uttleontbe church or 
on society. 'Some oenprniiinHrt*,,, 


third or the book Mr Davies examines 
at greater length that) In' God's Play- 
ground the historical traditions and 
eehqes of the past in the dramatic 
■ events of-recem years.', As in that book 
he does more than full justice to the 
tragedies which seem to dominate 
Polish history; Indeed be celebrates 
the physical and moral struggles In- 
volved since one of his centraTaims Is 
to restore the . moral perspective to •> 


“growing social investment in landed 
society by industrialists”. The chief 
point for more discussion, however, is 


the degree of weight and the kind uf 
cultural interpretation that are to be 
put upon tile life styles of the much 
larger proportion of the textile mas- 
ters, beyond those who actually in- 
dulged in land purchase, who fancied 
these erstwhile aristocratic pursuits 
and set themselves up with country- 
house style mansions on the outskirts 
of their mill towns. It is of course 
questionable whether they were there- 
by showing any deference to the 
aristocrats; but it is also questionable 
whether they were developing an inde- 
pendent bourgeois culture. The ques- 
tion will excite further contributions in 
the future. Dr Howe has provided an 
excellent instalment in the debate. 

F. M. L. Thompson 

F. SI. L. Thompson is director of the 
Institute of Historical Research. 




Detail from “Summoned for Ser- 
vice”, from The Graphic , 1879. . 

“military practice" divided these 
w>men in a male world might be 
challenged by those who would argue 
that it merely compounded the divi- 
sions already produced by their respec- 
tive socioeconomic positions). She 
also adds a couple of pages on the 
family, a summation 
which hardly does justice to one of the 
army s more pressing social problems. 

Nevertheless this is an eminently 
readable book, embellished with many 
a 5R5? pi ? a . te Photographs and replete 
with incisive comments about civil and 
military attitudes towards the role of 
women in Victorian society. 

E. M. Spiers 


pride of place in Polish ‘studies and so 
.counter the superficiality of the instant 
anatyses that accompany Polish crises.. 
, This fa 4 Jpudable alm and Mr payiqs 


™„„„ 0 uu l ui.. B , w , ae range or 
sources and the 1 sheer, momentum , of 

jus argument carries one along. The 
broad-brush technique is less Impress- 

iS°p Mfn’s day have Commun- 
, fat Party chief? exercised the unlimited , 

: Still;, it fa on, Its control theme; the 
d^^ofPohsh history, .that the 6opk 
should be judged and hete Mr Davies 
retain* percep.tiyo; Ijfoi; kurpdslijjgy 


perhaps, riven hfa immersion in the 
recurring dramas of Poland's past, the 
author is somewhat mesmerized by the 

h S 8torical fate - While it is 
fflfflcidt to deny that the present “has 

?-u" h th * ater \! Ira 8edy, dejd 

\ u , the enormous changes in tne 

since the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century make historical precedents an 
unsure guide to the fotiire. Yet ™ 
P^. at Jpay Mr Davies fa sure that 
Poland’s "repository of morri ideal 
: will survive. And 

hePnl« Sl ih maTk u ble how successful 
iff. P have in foUawina 
Rousseau’s advice: “If you 

YQU Vfl a! fro™ swailowmg 

pr ° vent them 

1 Norman Davies has written a vieor- 

; US? *“S ,ablc analysis on Ws 

' na tional survival The 

1 , niake 8 thf^tih;^ n 

'! ^g^Pne" 1 ^ 6 , U 
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Questions 
of status 

The History of The Times 
volume five: Struggles in War and 
Peace 1939-1966 
by Iverach McDonald 
Times Books, £20.00 
ISBN 0 7230 0262 2 

The Times has celebrated its oreat 
tradition in a traditional way: it has 
called upon one of its own to write this 
fifth volume of its history. 

Iverach McDonald served on the 
paper for forty years, working his wav 
up to foreign editor, managing editor 
and associate editor. He knows his 
own profession thoroughly in a wav 
which an outsider would find hard to 
match: he knows at first hand the 
pressures of time and space that con- 
front all who work in the industry- he 
knows the way his colleagues worked 
and the assumptions, spoken or un- 
spoken, which lay behind their alti- 
tudes and opinions. All this makes him 
a sure guide, but by the same token it 
means that some questions are not 
asked and some organizational matters 
not pursued, perhaps because they 
seem too obvious to an “insider". In 
general, however, the benefits of his 
expertise far outweigh the drawbacks 
attending an “in-housc" operation. 

McDonald keeps two essential 
themes running in tandem throughout 
his volume: the personnel, structure 
and organization which produced the 
paper and the actual opinions express- 
ed in its columns. We therefore get a 
glimpse both of what The Times 
thought about the major events of the 
period and of the shirting pressures - 
personal, commercial ana technical - 
which lay behind the sober columns of 

E rint. There were indeed struggles, 
oth in war and peace, but their nature 
changed. The history begins by return- 
ing briefly to a topic about which 
McDonald as a young man had strong 
feelings: appeasement. That debate in 
the office was important not only for its 
own sake but because it also brought 
into sharp focus a perennial problem. 
The Times was in some sense a national 
institution, but was it “official”? Did it 
have an access and n status which was 
unique? McDonald shows that succes- 
sive editors - Geoffrey Dawson, R. M. 
Bnrrington-Ward, William Francis 
Casey and Sir William Haley - all 
prized their independence, but that did 
not necessarily mean that they under- 
stood their role in precisely tne same 
mnnncr. Relations with successive 
governments were occasionally awk- 
ward. Barrington- Ward ran into most 
difficulty, obsessed as he was with his 
own vision of “a central bloc of 
opinion” which would advocate 
domestic social reform and be willing 
to be “realistic" about the Soviet 
Union. E. H. Carr was ready to supply 
the necessary arguments. 

McDonald sees this period as 
perhaps the “golden age” of British 
newspapers before they were chal- 
lenged, later in the book, by the other 
media. Even in 1940, however, Tne 
Times actually made a loss. After the 
war, the issue of identity became even 
more urgent. If the paper did succeed 
in increasing its readership might it 
only do so at the expense of its own 
character? It fell to Sir William Haley, 
appointed in 1952, to wrestle with 
questions of arrangement, presenta- 
tion and content. He and others set 
their faces against whatever financial 
relief commercial television might 
offer. The newspaper began to appear 
a manifestation of the conservatism 
which it criticized in other areas of 
national life. It was a model of caution 
in commenting on the emergence or 
the European Economic Community 
and in preserving its agony column on 
the front page. The Times made a 
pre-tax loss of £79 ,000 in 1957. Its own 
viability became more precarious and 
the history recounted In this volume 
moves to a climax in the search for 
financial aaftey. Lord Thomson arrives 
to pick up the bills, but it was galling to 
note that the Monopolies Commission 
■ did not think that the role of 77ie Times 
was “in any way special”. 

Naturally, the last word has not been 
said on many of these questions but 
this volume is of great value In describ- 
ing both what The Times thought of the 
world and, sadly and obliquely, what 
the world thought of Th e Times. 

Keith Robbins 


}: ^ ^ Keith Robbins Is professor of modem 

.W 1 <5i- . v ’ . hx$iQTy Qi,the j}tuyefily of Glasgow, . 


Eastern 

promise 

Science and Technology In Japan 

by AlunM. Anderson 

Longman, £45.00 

1SBN0582 900158 

Sdence and Technology in China 

by Tong B. Tang 

Longman,£45.00 

ISBN0582 900565 

fa most countries science is expected 
lo support technology, which in turn 
underpins our material condition. 
There is always a strong clement, 
however, of national as well as indi- 
vidual aspirations; and these occas- 
ionally lead to a concentration on 
□ational prestige projects. Furth- 
ermore, science is also capable of 
shaping people’s perspectives- a more 
subtle objective that in the long run has 
considerable significance. 

Tb obtain a clear perspective of a 
particular country’s science and tech- 
nology, it is therefore necessary to 
amass relatively detailed knowledge of 
the resources available. Understand- 
ing the efficiency by which those 
resources are utilized also requires 


linkages between the various partici- 
pants. Of the two countries covered by 
these books, the most recent additions 
to Longman’s series on world science 
and technology, one has already 
changed the occidental perception of 
global technology and the other has a 
considerable potential to do so. In 
terms of research manpower, they 
claim to be on the same level. The 
countries, both located in East Asia, 
are Japan and China. 

Japan has in a couple of decades 
dispelled the nation that it is a country 
capable of producing only cheap sim- 
ple products. Today, its mnior indust- 
rial companies, many of which are the 
envy of the world, excel in the mass 
production of inexpensive, high-quali- 
ty and increasingly complex and soph- 
isticated products in sector nflcr sector 
of the industrial spectrum. Witness, 
for example, their recent achieve- 
ments in integrated circuits: Jupancsc 
companies now control a major share 
of the world market for the memory 
nrcuits used in all types of computer 
devices. Japan’s technical scientists are 
now gearing up for an assault on the 
“sj'ons ,nnov ®tiveness where the 
traditional industrial powers in the 
west still maintain their stronghold: in 
biotechnology and materials technolo- 
gy for example. This is partly the 
result of improvements in basic re- 
and Japan is now bent on 
closing the gap. 

China fa markedly different; and not 
just because of its status as a develop- 
7 % “untry. More important charac- 
teristics are its enormous size, its 
diversity, and its cultural traditions - 
ractors that seem to have made it 
wtremely difficult for her to strike a 
balance between the different func- 
doos which sdence and technology are 
e *Pected to fulfil. 

M. Anderson, Tokyo corres- 
Jent of the science journal Nature, 

1 ptdvtded a welt-written, concise 
Wndghtful survey of the science and 
wchnoiogy system in Japan. Having 
f recen,l y retu ™ed from a year? 
researching on Industrial 
philology policies, I have found hard- 
renous omissions or factual 
Anderson’s notable under- 
flnrtT 1 ? °* Japan and her sdence 

JJJtMJinoiogy has clearly been im- 

Kpan ° U g^ 1,18 own extensive stay 

tA^eral introduction to the coun- 
te« ' „ l,0 . we<J by introductory chap- 
the Policy-making process, 
scieiw 65 ’ ** 1C structure of the 

Zoology Bystem. The 
then describes in a factual 
dualytlcal way ten 
ihmTcrf Qr economic sectors: descrip- 
searrt.°i re ?e are h programs and re- 
Wofiw 1 nst j tute a; aacL 60 pages on 
gofcalpnri sodeties. TsukJba Sden- 

formblfc -^ence and technology in- 
sources, and international 
SSSS?- The book ends with a 
of major research establish- 


v '“w* ue upaaica. 
r A 1 l h0U8h To„ b B. Tang's book on 
Cnma provides the same kind of 
information, this is limited to fewer 
sectors. A general introduction gives a 
fair assessment of the histoiy of science 
and of governments’ attempts to 
formulate policies for science and 
technology. However, although sever- 
a of the succeeding chapters illumin- 
ate Chinese research past and present 
information is presented in a verv 
fragmentary way: the book almost 
completely lacks basic information on 
resources at the disposal of the various 
parts of the science and technology 
system - such as the academies, the 
universities, the ministries, and so on. 
Based on the notion that there is only 
one China, Tang has included a sepa- 
rate chapter on Taiwan. 

I sympathize with the obvious diffi- 
culties Tang faced in preparing his 
manuscript. Whereas Anderson could 
draw on abundant and easily available 
sources - at least, for someone who 
reads Japanese — the Chinese sources 
are scattered and are very often little 
more than propaganda. Consequently, 
Tang might well have been more 
discriminating in his choice of relevant 
information, making more use of 
secondary sources in order to supple- 
ment the official views. 

Both books share certain shortcom- 
ings. Neither provides any references. 


except when quoting statistics or other 
sources of information: in the case of 
Japan, additional in-depth mnicrial is 
abundantly available. Both books 
have rather weak indexes anil almost 
completely omit many of the estab- 
lished acronyms. 

More serious is the fact that neither 
author attempis to address the issue of 
how well the needs of the various 
societal sectors are served by science 
and technology. Although this is men- 
tioned in passing in Anderson’s book, 
it is almost completely lacking in 
Tang’s. Anderson refers to the domi- 
nance of the industrial sector both in 
terms or finance and research man- 
power in Japan, but in no way does he 
provide comparable coverage on in- 
dustry to match the information avail- 
able on the public part of research and 
development. 

In subsequent editions, Anderson’s 
book could become an almost perfect 
source book. Tang's book docs not 
compare well ana may need to be 
completely rewritten: indeed, it may 
be that it is simply too early to embark 
on such an ambitious project for 
China. 

Jon Sigurds on 

Jon Sigurdson is professor of research 
policy at the Research Policy Institute, 
University of Lund, Sweden. 






W. W. Campbell in 1890, with the original spectroscope on the 36-inch 
refractor at Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, California. From 
Owen Gingerich’s Astrophysics and Twentieth-Century Astronomy to 
1950: part A (Volume four, The General History of Astronomy, 
Cambridge University Press, £17.50). 


diriy^“ u “ n ' Hie book ends with a tion tecnmques, — 

ma i° r research establish- mony, andttie use of ^P n ?®* ^ 
Tf*- • memory. The contributors have been 

thafe fc 1 of roveragq and balance, carefully chosen, so that the ata to 


Expert 

witnesses 

Eyewitness Testimony: psychological 
perspectives 

edited by G. L. Wells and E. F. Loft us 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 052 1255643 

“Justice would less often miscarry if all 
who are to weigh evidence were more 
conscious of the treachery of human 
memory." So said Hugo Munsterberg 
in 1908, the psychologist : who did more 
than any other to establish the field of 
forensic psychology, and whose words 
are echoed today, some 800 ex- 
perimental studies later, by most of the 
contributors to this book. His point 
would be appreciated too by the 
various victims of misidentification 
and wrongful conviction, whose cases 
(mainly from the United States) are 
dted here, and no doubt the many 
more whose cases have never been 
brought to light. 

The title ofthis collection of chap- 
ters by experts in different assets of 
the psychology of evidence underesti- 
mates the scope of the book , which 
embraces consideration of ^detec- 
tion techniques, ‘ear-witness testi- 
mony, and the use of hypaoas toi rid 
memory. The contributors have been 


Ome and his colleagues on hypnotical- 
ly induced testimony should finally 
scotch the notion that such testimony 
should ever be entertained in English 
courts. It also illustrates well now 
applied research has advanced theore- 
tical understanding of an issue: glib 
assumptions about hypnotically-re- 
vealed truth have been ruthlessly 
tested in response to judicial require- 
ments, and been found wanting. 

Tlie desirability of permitting expert 
testimony by psychologists when iden- 
tification evidence is at issue is a 
recurring theme, and gives rise to some 
less than scholarly exchanges between 
the editors and two contributors who 
are not convinced that expert testi- 
mony by psychologists is yet “safe and 
effective. The apparent unreliability 
of eyewitness testimony is repeatedly 
demonstrated, and two chapters are 
devoted to showing that prospective 
jurors are likely to overestimate its 
reliability and to misunderstand the 
implications of factors like stress, or 
witness confidence, for the validity of 
recall. It would appear that psycholog- 
ists are undermining both the reliance 
of the courts on “direct evidence” and 


specify 


urovioe a review 01 — -7- 

ofrelevant studies, is largely ac^eved. 

For example, the chapter by Martin 


defendant. The point is maae m de- 
fence that psychological expert evi- 
dence may also reveal when testimony 
is to be trusted- and hence to assist the 

E osecution - but as such occasions 
ccording to the evidence presented 
re) are likely to be few in number, 
that particular defence fa somewhat 
disingenuous. 

There ]s a danger that, psychologists 
may come to be seen as adopting a 


Who owns 
research? 

Science as Intellectual Properly: 
who controls scientific research 
by Dorothy Nelkln 
Macmillan (New York), $15.95 
and $7.95 

ISBN 0 Q29490B04 and 949090 1 

Ten years agn it would have been 
reputable for a British academic to 
assert that intellectual freedom and the 
shared pursuit of knowledge placed his 
research out of reach of (indeed, well 
above) commercial exploitation, 
secrecy and patents. Open espousal of 
such sentiments today would brand the 
author as an em harassing reminder of 
the ivory tower, and of the kind 
described by a Prime Minister as 
toffee-nosed academics. 

Of course, much research and scho- 
larship may have no commercial ap- 
plication and the concerns of the 
market place will be irrelevant. But 
where definable, tradeable and ex- 
ploitable ideas do exist (that is, intel- 
lectual property), today’s acndcmic is 
expected to marry dissemination nf 
knowledge with a prudent eye on the 
wealth-creating potential. With that 
may come restrictions on early disclo- 
sure and the need to establish a legal 
ownership of intellectual property 
rather titan just the moral ownership 
implied by being the first to publish. 

Fortunately, many academics have 
more than just a prudent eye and are 
themselves the driving force behind 
transferring ideas and techniques into 
application . Paid consultancy seems to 
be increasing and many profound 
partnerships exist between industry 
and higher education institutes. 
Commercial brokerages, offering to 
help protect an idea and then mate 
with a potential user, are being created 
and are offering alternatives to the 
dominance established by the National 
Research and Development Corpora- 
tion (now part of the British Technolo- 
gy Group). A raft of new government 
and private sector schemes exist to 
encourage small-company starts and to 
make venture capital available. In all 
this, Britain is finally achieving the 
environment felt in the major universi- 
ties in the United States perhaps two 
decades ago. 

In the United States, however, 
many now worry whether the pendu- 
lum has swung too far. The concern 
has been aroused by a sudden boom in 
the commercial sponsorship of phar- 
maceutical research. Curbs on state 
funding and private sector excitement 
over biotechnology (almost compara- 
ble with the entmisiasm in Victorian 
Britain for the railways), have created 
n climate whereby whole research 
departments are being “bought up’’ by 
companies. In multi-million dollar 
deals, companies such as Hoechst and 
Monsanto have negotiated licensing 
and exploitation rights for the output 


negative and unhelpful attitude to- 
wards the criminal justice system, an 
ironic outcome given the wealth of 
knowledge we now have about re- 


psychological researchers have taken. 
And yet, substantial though this know- 
ledge now is, its remoteness from the 
circumstances in which evidence fa 
obtained and used in the criminal 
justice system renders It less than 
convincing to other interested parlies. 
Although this is pnrtly the result of 
problems of access (for example, no 
researcher can sit In on jury delibera- 
tions, or even interview jurors after the 
event), it is partly a reflection of 
psychologists* preference for labora- 
tory experiments. In chapter after 
chapter it becomes evident that we 
lack detailed knowledge of everyday 
performance of witnesses, the police, 
judges, and juries. The cases of mis- 
identification are certainly challeng- 
ing, but knowledge of such blunders is 
not a sufficient basis for the application 
of laboratory-based results. In this 
respect. It is misleading to suggest that 
psychologists are on a par with other 
forensic experts, a position advocated 
by a number of authors. We are (old, 
for example, that “the criminal justice 
system has to be somewhat sceptical of 
the eyewitness testimony of elderly 


people.” Now, there is no doubt that 
laboratory studies demonstrate the 
decline of sdrtie abilities with age, but 


the consequent pat advice to “the 
system" not only ignores the differ- 
ences that may exist between labora- 
tory performance and performance in 
an everyday context, it is also given in 


from major research groups hitherto 
supported by federal funds. Familiar 
questions, never satisfactorily 
answered before hut blunted by repeti- 
tion, Imvc taken on a ucw prominence 
and urgency. Who owns research: the 
scientist or the paymaster? Can scien- 
tists use their ideas in any way they 
choose? Do the public have any right 
of access when public money has been 
involved? 

Dorothy Nclkin has an impressive 
pedigree of taking science ana society 


a mcmDcr 01 numerous science policy 
advisory bodies. In her cool ana well- 
informed analysis, she broadens the 
debate over problems arising with 
commercial sponsorship into a survey 
of all the major contradictions that can 
arise in the tension between disclosure 
and protection of research findings. 

Chapters deal with the implications 
of the United States Freedom of 
Information Act and the general ques- 
tion of public access to confidential 
research material. These are not major 
concerns for most British research 
workers. Nor is national security res- 
triction on non- classified research, die 
subject of another chapter, yet a big 
issue here. However, tne material on 
commercial restriction versus open 
communication in science, and on 
public duty (that is, whistleblowing) 
and the control exercised by the fund- 
ing agencies, is very relevant to the 
British scene, as academics and their 
institutions solicit for more contract 
earnings. 

Each tonic is illustrated by case- 
siudics ana n description of the re- 
levant legislative framework. This 
background material throws British 
developments into a new perspective. 
For example, while the Government Is 
currently attempting to change the 
relationship between the state-owned 
British Technology Group and re- 
search councils and universities, it fa 
salutary to read of the new American 
law that allows universities to take the 
patent rights arising from all federally- 
funded research and to exploit them 
with little restriction anti with no 
federal levy on royalties. 

Professor Nelkin is content 10 iden- 
tify and report on the problems with- 
out attempting answers. But this in 
itself is a very timely contribution. 
There is considerable debate in Britain 
at present over how to strengthen the 
lirks between academic research, state 
funding agencies, and comm erica! 
sponsors. This book allows us to peep 
over the horizon a little to see the 
possible problems associated with suc- 
cess. 

P. T. Davies 


P. T. Davies advised Her Majesty’s 
Government on the compilation of its 


Greenwich Observatory, Hersimon- 
ceux Castle, Hailshatn, Sussex. 


ignorance of the way in which “the 
elderly" respond to their obligations In 
court, and to the context in which 
testimony is riven and received. 

It would, nowever, be wrong to 
underestimate psychology's contribu- 
tion to the understanding and reform 
of the criminal justice system. Psycho- 
logists have, in this country, influenced 
the thinking of Royal Commissions on 
legal reform, and their findings are 


search diligently, will find good advice 
on a number of matters, Including 
what parts of the face it fa best to 
disguise. Psychologists will have more 
influence still if, in the words of the 
authors of one chapter, they use their 
theory “to structure the analysis of the 
natural environment problems”; and 
in so doing develop a greater under- 
standing of the perspectives of the 
differing protagonists within the 
system. 

Geoffrey Stephenson 

Professor Stephenson is Director of the 
Social Psychology Research Unit at the 
University of Kent, 

Revised^ versions of papers presented 
at an international conference on 
Psychology and Law , edited by D. J. 
broiler, D, E. Blackman ana A. J. 
Chapman, have been published by' 
Wiley at £29.95. Section four contains 
three papers on eye witness testimony: 
on current controversy, on memory of 
elderly and , young adults, and on 
accuracy and confidence. 
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Evolution: (he history of an Idea 
by Peter J. Dowler 
University of California Press, 
£23.95 and £8.75 
ISBN 0520 04880 6 and 048903 


For almost a generation the “Darwin 
industry" has dominated the history of 
biology, and the centenary of Darwin’s 
denth m 1982 provided the occasion for 
a display of scholarly wares in a flood 
I of academic publications on aspects of 
the history of evolutionism. Yet as 
anyone who teaches th is subject 
knows, it remains extremely difficult 
to find suitable introductory texts to 
recommend to students who have 
insufficient lime or enthusiasm to 
explore the very detailed secondary 
literature for themselves. What has 
been needed for some time is a 
wide-ranging, up-to-date and general- 
ly accessible book to serve as both a 
guide to the field and a stimulus to 
further inquiry. Peter Bowler’s Evolu- 
tion: the history of an idea goes a long 
way towards supplying this need, and it 
ought to become a standard item on 
undergraduate bibliographies. 

In hts preface, Bowler sets out what 
he takes to be the three essential 
characteristics of a survey written 
explicitly for non-specialists. First, it 
must be organized to allow a systema- 
tic introduction to the Issues, taking 
nothing for granted; second, it must be 
comprehensive; and third, it must 
serve as a guide to further reading. 
About the first and third of these 
requirements there can surely be no 

7 uestion, but about the second of them 
am not so sme. Comprehensiveness 
is rarely possible in any major field; 
and most textbook writers sooner or 
later abandon this Ideal In favour of the 
attempt to convey key ideas and 
principles by means of salecled exam- 
ples or case-studies. Before pursuing 
tills point, however, it is worth asking 
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self-imposed standards. 

The organization of this book is 
fairly conventional. Confining itself (if 
that is an appropriate term) to the 
period after 1600, which is where the 
scientific idea of evolution properly 
belongs, it opens with a preliminary 
survey of the scope and implications of 
the Idea, together with a consideration 
of the historiographic issues involved 
In Its study. The next four Chapters 
deal in turn with early cosmogonies. 


Beavering 


away 


The Encyclopaedia of Mammals 
edited by David Macdonald 
Volumes one and two 
Allen Unwin, £25.00 each volume 
ISBN 004 500028 X and 500 029 8 

The world “encyclopaedia” does little 
to convey the extraordinary beauty of 
“*** Iwo . volumes, each of which is 
racked ruU of artonjshlng photographs 



better to concentrate on the svmhpiin 
theory itself, leaving human paCwn 
thropology and sociobiology to the ! a « 
chapter, where they coulJW lE 
the place of the largely onncceS 
discussion of “exotic alternatives" J 

0 L U . l L 0na T thcof y- Tn ^is way S 

might have been possible to avoid ihe 
occasional collapse into such journalist 
tic statements as “Extensive field i. 

has shown that these 
[sociobiological] predictions are a- 
trerne y successful in a wide ranee of 
animal species". What research; wha 
predictions; what species? 

Despite this problem oF over-com- 
prcssion, Evolution works well as a 
general guide to the history of evolu- 
tionary theory. It is a traditional work 
in the history of ideas, traditionally 
written (despite the welcome addition 




Masked Booby, from Lars Ldfgren’s Ocean Birds : their breeding 
biology and behaviour (Croom Helm, £16.95). 


Enlightment concepts of evolution, 
changing views of “man’s place in 
nature”, and geology and natural his- 
tory in Ihe early-mneteenth century. 
There then follow four chapters on 
Darwinism, the last being more or less 
a precis of Bowler's recent book The 
Eclipse of Darwinism: anti- Darwinian 
evolution theories in the decades 
around 1900 (Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty Press, 1983). Chapter ten is devoted 
to the social implications of evolution- 
ism, chapter 1 1 to the so-called "synth- 
etic theory" of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, and chapter 12 to “modem" (that 
is, current) debates. Ironically, the 


book concludes with a frankly critical 
(and surprisingly Historical) assess- 
ment of contemporary “scientific 
creationism”, a movement that 
espouses ideas not taken seriously by 
scientists since around 1800. 

Under these headings Bowler hand- 
les his somewhat daunting task with 
enviable confidence. The discussion of 
early cosmogonies is aided by useful 
diagrams, and that of the Enlighten- 
ment is unified rather elegantly by a 


intriguing analysis of the difercnccs 
between eighteonth-contury and 
nineteenth-century modes of thought. 


“Darwin’s century", encountering 
most of the issues that concern histo- 
rians today. Inevitably, attention fo- 
cuses on Darwin himself (I was dis- 
appointed that Alfred Russel Wallace 
once again received such short shrift), 
and it is here that the discussion is most 
detailed. Twentieth-century develop- 
ments are covered far more sketchily, 
although space is found even for such 
dark corners of modern biology as 
“transformed dadism". Throughout, 
the text is briskly and clearly written; 
and there are full references to the 
large and extremely helpful (though of 
course by no means comprehensive) 
53-page bibliography. 

The limitations of this book are 
almost entirely the result of the ten- 
sions between Bowler’s iwo aims of 
comprehensibility and comprehen- 
siveness. Particularly towards tne end, 
the discussion becomes increasingly 
impressionistic as it moves from one 
topic to another. However clear and 
concise one’s prose may be, for exam- 
ple, I doubt whether it is possible to get 
across even the basic outlines of 




Chapter four begins to show signs of 
strain, moving somewhat erratically 
from continental anthropology via 
British political economy to German 
romanticism and idealism; but the 
thread is picked up very firmly in 
chapter five with early nineteenth- 
century geology, and thereafter the 
reader Is guided skilfully through 


the book then deals with each order in 
turn. Volume one covers carnivores, 
sea mammals (whales, dolphins and 
seals) and primates; volume two cov- 
ers herbivorous mammals (ungulates, 
rodents and lagomorphs), insect-ea- 
ters (insectivores, edentates, bats), 
monotremes and marsupials. Each 
chapter begins with a crisp summary of 
the order's distribution throughout the 
world, the animals found within that 
order, and their anatomical character- 
istics. 

This summary Is fleshed out in a 
short introductory essay, which tells 
im, in particular, about the ancestry of 
the present-day animals within the 
orders. Each of the groups within the 
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theory, the Onarin/Haldane model of 
the origin of life, human palaeonnthro- 
pology, and the sociqblology debate in 


the space of a mere 27 pages; yet this is 
what Bowler attempts (nnd attempts 
with some style) in chapter 11. The 
result is Inevitable: summary and 
assertion replace description and 
analysis; and increasingly large 
amounts of prior knowledge arc re- 
quired to cope with the argument. This 
is a great pity. It would have been far 


tribute to the energetic research during 
the past twenty to thirty years of 
biologists who have gone out into the 
field to study mammals In their own 
habitat. A very large number of these 
biologists have contributed to this 
book, and they have been persuaded 
to write In an attractive and readable 
way about the animals about which 
they quite clearly care so much. I am 
sme, for example, that lay readers will 
« intrigued to know, as I was, why 
cats, can purr but not roar, whereas 
Jons can roar but not purr; and that 
beavers, who spend tneir winter in 
arctic region^ in their lodges under the 

ice in the absence of the normal cues of 


huddle together out of harm’s way; a 
hippopotamus trotting along under 
waior along a river bed: a herd of 
migratory wildebeest plunging into a 
river. Although these are sights that 
we almost take for granted on our 
television screens, it Is rare for such 
images to be presented quite so thril- 
lingly in bobk form. •’ 

It Is, however, far from being just a 
picture book, as the two volumes cover 
all of the living mammals, and describe 
not only their anatomy. and morpholo- 
gy, but also their behaviour, ecology 
and problems of their conservation. 
David Macdonald has; set himself ah 
ambitious task; to compile an encyclo- 
paedia that Is of interest to both 
professional biologists . and to the' lay 
reader alike. After ■** Introductory, 
chapter, which tells us what mammals 
are, what they have evolved from; and 
tome salient feamipsTrf.tJtefribjdlogy;,' 
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interesting piece, of information on 
that group, there is a special article 
devoted to that topic: how large prides 
of lions do better than small ones, for 
example, both in hunting large prey 
. find in preventing their kills from being 
stolen; why zebras have stripes; the 
nmcUonofloud calls in monkeys; and 
w A °n. These extra topics will make it 
possible for readers to step outside the 
nfl ' rr °w confines of an “animal-by. 
animar approach, and begin . to 
appreciate general theoreticarprob- 
lenis of mammalian behaviour 1 and 
ecology. As a resuit. they wifi lefirn, 
for .example, why Ip Some species 


monogamous families, whereas others 
' ‘ “vein polygynous families; and so ori. 

, The foct That this book cah'btjdin to 
.provide answers tojhate^e^nsis a 

v* ,V-.N.v'. ' 


uioiogire wno are field work era 
)end to specialize in one group of 
mammals:, carnivores, say, or pri- 
mates. This can lead to a narowness of 
vision, and a failure to realise that 
many ainular ecological and behaviou- 
: EL pr ° b,em ? being t abided in one 

:K P 6ffi e ^. bei,,8inV “ ti * atedi " 

fn 1 ^L b °? l£ glves L us *he opportunity 
foe,; many, different 
groups of mammals and to perceive 

ESmw™ 5 ° f I £ havJou iv ^production 
Si ^Ition. and so on, to 
XS 1 °foeriwse be' obli- 

1 i W vidM a source of 

^ thc bwuty 
r ajd mvershy, pf the - animals that we ' 

R. Chalmers 


of the virtues of the genre: historical 
breadth, philosophical depth and close 
attention to scientific argument and 
evidence. I should have liked Bowler 
to take a leaf out of the increasinclv 
sophisticated notebooks of science 
textbook writers and incorporate into 
his work some of their techniques of 
textual organization, exemplification, 
illustration and summary (too often, 
historians simply take for granted the 
willingness of their readers to plough 
through page after page of uninter- 
rupted dense prose in pursuit of under- 
standing; scientists know better). But 
this is to ask for everything when up 
until now there has been virtually 
nothing to replace the increasingly 
venerable works written at the lime of 
the 1959 Darwin centenary. Few peo- 
ple are acquainted with more or the 
existing literature on the history of 
evolutionary theory, or have them- 
selves contributed more to it than 
Peter Bowler; and even fewer might 
have been able or willing to give as 
much of their time and trouble as he 
has obviously done in producing this 
authoritative text. It deserves to be 
widely read. 

John Durant 

John Durant is staff tutor in biological 
sciences In the department for external 
studies at the University of Oxford. 
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BlophlUa: the human bond 
with other species 
by Edward O. Wilson 
Harvard University Press, £26.00 
ISBN 067407441 6 

Among biologists Edward Wilson is 
known as a distinguished authority on 
insects. To a much wider readership he 
Is the author of a blockbuster of a book 
called Sociobiology, which describes 
brilliantly, and with an avalanche of 
examples, the principles that govern 
the behaviour of living things: a sort of 
quantitative animal sociology. 

At the end of that book, in 27 pages 
out of a total of nearly 700, Wilson 
' speculates on the possible implications 
of this genetic determinism if it were to 
be applied to human societies. 
Soclobiology stirred a hornet’s nest of 
controversy, some of it technical (a too 
confident application of genetics to 
behaviour), and some of it simply 
gut-protest: that anyone should sug- 
gest that a quality like altruism among 
men and women should be influenced 
by the mechanisms of evolution. In 
Edward Wilson the spectre of social 
Darwinism was (the critics thought) 
walking again. 

Perhaps one of thc reasons why 


?» a . rt >™ sic, scenery, or a lovely 
face, it is to be found, too, in the 
elegance of mathematics and in the 
desisn of experiments in genetics. 

Well, none of this is profound or 
original. Darwin wrote movingly ab- 
out this empathy with all living things, 
in Descent of Man, published 110 years! 
ago; and philosophers - John Pass- 
more, for instance, in his book Man’s 
Responsibility for Nature - have prop- 
osed rational arguments to support the 
protection of endangered species and 
the preservation of natural habitats, 
tnviromentai ethics has become a 
sub-discipline with a journal of its own. 
And the 'wonders of nature”, as they 
used to be called, are now the common 
property of every television viewer, 
through the films made by David 
Attenborough and other virtuoso 
naturalists. 

What, then, is the value of Wilson's 
new book? Simply this: it is an oppor- 
tunity to listen to the conversation of a 
very civilized man. For the book is 
really about Edward Wilson more than 
it is about other creatures. In a relaxed 
style, with anecdotes about his experi- 
ence on practically every page, he talks 
about the thrill of insect-hunting in the 
deep tropics, with nice wry asides (for 
example, about the tropical micro- 
organisms “designed to reduce visiting 
biologists to their constituent amino- 
acids in quick time”). Woven into 
these reminiscences are Wilson's opin- 
ions and beliefs and anxieties about the 
future of the biosphere, as man ex- 
ploits the products of millions of years 
of evolution and adaptation. 

His conversation throws up prob- 
lems, paradoxes, and puzzles. The 
comprehension of time in biology is 
one of them. To apprehend (I use the 
word because it is more embracing 
than the word “understand”) - to 
apprehend a living creature, the 


biologist in search of the general. 
Wilson writes: “newly discovered 
truths, and not truth in some abstract 
sense alone, are the ultimate goal and 
yardstick of the scientific culture. Sci- 
entists do not discover in order to 
know, they know in order to discover ” 
It is a pity we cannot question Wilson 
on this tempting aphorism, for surely 
the whole assumption of sociobiology 
(and, for that matter, its sole justifica- 
tion) is to get closer to the mega-trath 
that we hope lies beneath thc exca- 
vated micro-truths that we call re- 
search results. 

Towards the end of ihe book Wil- 
son s conversation turns 10 the search 
for an environmental ethic. He would 
be the first to admit that the search has. 
so far, failed; but in this quest he has 
not got as far as some of nis contem- 
poraries have. Laurence Tribe, for 
example, in a brilliant essay in When 
values Conflict, published for the 
American Academy of Arts and Scien- 
ces m 1976, puts forward a philo- 
sophical framework which I believe 
could comfortably contain Wilson’s 
beliefs. Wilson's formula for deciding 
the question - what is my duty to 


Wilson has written a book of essuys 
and called it Biophilia is to confute the 
gut-protesters. Biophilia is n fancy 


word (not an elegant one either - it 
sounds as though it was a label for 
some obscure disease) to express a 
naturalist's love of nature and kinship 
with other living things. He docs not 
renounce his belief that there is an 
ultimate mechanistic explanation of 
behaviour in all living things including 
man; his theme is that tnls belief is 
consistent with thc sense of wonder 
and awe which people feel if they 
become familiar with the behaviour of 
creatures other than themselves, ln- 
an understanding of thc cvolu- 
honaiy history of crcuturcs us far apart 
as leaf-cutting nnts ami paradise birds 
reinforces the sense of wonder und 
awe. Beauty is not n quality evoked 


biologist has to set himself in at least 
three different time- 

scales. The living creature is the pro- 
duct of evolutionary time, beside 
which the whole history of Homo 
sapiens is no more than an episode. 
The living creature has to be under- 
stood also in ecological time: the time 
it takes for the creature's habitat to 
become what Wilson calls “the right 
place" for it to survive. And it has to be 
understood in biochemical time: the 
discharge from a nerve cell measured 
in milliseconds. None of these three 
timescuics corresponds with the time- 
scale of days and years in which we 
our lives: “Thc modern biological 
vision sweeps from microseconds to 
millions of years . . . 

There is paradox, too, in the con- 


trast between the ways a poet and a 
biologist look at nnturc: trie poet in 
search of the particular, and the 


Plant 

lipids 


Lipids In Plants and Microbes 
by J. L. Harwood and N. J. Russell 
Men & Unwin, £19.50 and £7.95 

jSBN Q 04 57402] 6 an d fl22 4 

Jjpids, together with carbohydrates, 
{Hureins and nucleic acids represent 
fr* “ur major classes of compounds in 
tissues. All biologists would 
Probably claim to know what lipids 
“J^but they might find an exact and 
®«*ptflble overall definition elusive. 
*nis Is because lipids do not contain a 
structural feature, although 
do have a common chemical 
5 ?*^ foey are soluble in organic 
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polysaccharides, lipoteichoic acids and 
others have also been included under 
thc pantechnicon term. 

To deal with all these compounds 
effectively in 150 pages is a tall order, 
but, with one exception, Harwood and 
Russell have presented a readable, 
authoritative and up-to-date account in 
which complex material is surveyed 
with a confidence and a feeling for the 
essentials which can only come from 
authors with a deep mastery of their 
subject. The one exception is the 
discussion of sterols and carotenoids: 
which is pitched at a much lower level 
than in other sections. There is also 
much less depth of appreciation of 
their biochemistry, and there are 
more misprints ana errors here than in 
the rest of the book. 

The nature and distribution of the 
various types of lipids found in plants 
and bacteria are considered in great 


ST fatty acids linked to other 
viS3 “in O-acyl or N-acyl linkage to 
dS2™Si ier ncu,ral or polar lipids 

on the nature of the oon- 
neiijLi residue. Typical of thc 
are Kl i E? up arc triglycerides - these 
Ibbpm? Gloved of the health 

llDi^ nes L " an( * typical of the polar 
E?.®? the phospholipids, important 
UftmrT?' }n membrane structure, 
ncombineci fatty acids are also lipids, 
" ■ * c compounds in which the acyl 


detail. However, the opportunity is 
not lost for significant generalizations, 
particularly in the chapter dealing with 
the use of lipid distribution in tax- 
onomy of both plants, algae and 
bacteria. The account which follows of 
the sub-cellular distribution and loca- 
lization of lipids is dearly presented, 
and this is of great value when m the 
last chapter their function in maintain- 
ing the structural integrity of mem- 
branes is emphasized. Tne middle 
chapters on the biosynthesis and de- 
gradation of lipids (this latter so impor- 
tant to fowl scientists), deal with these 

10 ?‘ M^tboroughly. recomme nd jhj, 
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can t get worked up about posterity in 
general,, but I do want my genes to 

filirviun in an onmnaKla 


survive in an agreeable environment. 

It is a stimulating conversation, to 
read Wilson’s book: lively, provoca- 

ll.iji C L:. • 


live, sometimes sad. For his message is 
a sober one. As we strip the land of 
forests, pull up hedgerows, drain mar- 
shes where birds breed, are we not 
"burning a Renaissance painting to 
cook dinner"? 

Eric Ashby 

Lord Ashby is a fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


Plant Microbiology 

R Campbell 

A consideration of all micro-organisms associated with ihe 
germination, growth) death and decomposition of plants 
regardless of whether they cause disease or not. The text is 
well illustrated with excellent scanning electron 
micrographs. 

£7. SO net approx paper ISBN 0 7131 2892 SJust published 

Immunity to Parasites; 

how animals control parasite infections 

Derek Wakelin 

Contemporary information about immunity to parasites at a 
level appropriate to students with restricted immunological 
or parasitological backgrounds. 

£7.50 net approx paper ISBN 0 7131 2889 SJust published 

Quantitative and Dynamic 
Plant Ecology 

Third Edition 

K A Kershaw and J H H Looney 
The third edition revises and expands on many areas of 
plant ecology, including the fields of multivariate analysis in 
community ecology, succession and allelopathy, pattern 
analysis and population dynamics. The book is fully 
illustrated and referenced and includes worked examples 
and data. 

£12.95 net approx paper ISBN 0 7131 1908 5 
Due December 1984 

(¥) Edward Arnold 
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MEMOIR ON THE PANCREAS 

and on the role of pancreatic juice In digestive 
processes particularly In the digestion of neutral 
fat. 

by Claude Bernard 

To be published early 1983, 0.13,092880,9 


Symposium of the Royal Entomological Society of London, 
7-9 September 1983 

INSECT COMMUNICATION 

Edited by Trevor Lewis 
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S8B.0QLS3800 (UK only) 


Zoological Society of London Symposia No.81 

PHYSIOLOGICAL STRATEGIES IN 
LACTATION 

Edited by M. Peaker, R.G. Vernon and C.R Knight 
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$48.00/130.00 (UK only) 


THE STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT AND 
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Edited by Mark W.J. Ferguson 
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$78.00^4780 (UK only) 


THE BIOLOGY OF BUTTERFLIES 

Edited by Richard I. Vane-Wright and Phillip R. 
Ackery 

September 1984, 458pp„ 0.12.713780.8 
$60.00239.50 (UK only) 


MAINTENANCE OF 
MICROORGANISMS 

Edited by B.E. Kir sop and J.JB, Snell 
1884, 208pp., 0.12.410380.3 . 

$20.00^11.80 (UK only) 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE 
ACTINOMYCETES 

Edited by 

M. Goodfellow, M. Mordarski and S.T. Williams 
July 1984, 864pp.. 0. 12.389670 Jt 
$98.00/168.00 (UK only) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
GENETIC COUNSELLING 

Edited by Alan E.H. Emery and lan Pullen 

April 1984, 866pp., ISBN: 0- 18-838220-X (Cloth) 

$38. 00r'£20, 00 (UK only) 

May 1984, 286pp., ISBN: 0-12-338222-6 (Paperback) 
$14.00^9.00 (UK only) 


CEPHALOPOD LIFE CYCLES 

Volume 1 Sp&des Accounts 
Edited by P.R. Boyle 
January 1984, 316pp., 0-12-123001-3 
$180.0CV£71.00 (UK only) 


CELLS AND TISSUES 

An Introduction to Histology and Cell Biology 

Andrew W. Rogers 

March 1983, 256pp., A 12.593120.4 
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Edited by A.G. Macdonald and I.G. Priede 
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BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 
APPLICATIONS OF SCANNING 
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Recent titles from Longman 

EVOLUTION OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

I L Mason, editor 

lut Mason h at Humbled conlnbulions from KknovriidgN] eiperte on ow ow hundred ditfiwnl jp*clH 
(ram inm iwaiioi* to edible frogs and including Ubontoiy eniirals. lur-beirtr 1 . uliumimi. r tpW« and 
honeybees This juthomitMyrorkvdlllie wtehr used by iflimtfiiit*. wMsers and rweartiwn *tase 
wort; includes a shidy ol animal evolution, breetfirn « ganitfca. 
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DISEASES OF GREENHOUSE PUNTS 

J 1 Fletcher 

This tom-needed book describes We aims of rfiMUis. symptoms and means of cwiliol and provides 
"lonrawpio |M On h. 
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iMdaflnieml to prolisa wial and amateur growers, nurserymen, nose cwiomBd with Die rwognlliiiTi 

olfltonidisokswindshidfinlsolhoiilcuhure. , .... 
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ANIMAL ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING BEHAVIOUR 

Mtchaal H Hansel! 

Ajunuf anafads pnwlde us wftti 1 wealth el hsdmttig slwiM and we miiwlal the dwderily oil'll 
creiliirM who build llxse fundtonsl and often cgrrpUntid sirufluiw. Mchud ^nuhto »udjdi 
who* nm et auntoto htonvty comm and uWre«w™* «*"»&***««* 
buMngski cohwwl <flidpe». 
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ECOLOGY OF SAPROTROPHIC FUNGI 

DC Cooks and AD Mflaynar 

Due for publication In the Spring, a paperback 
edition ol this well-known and much-used 
dictionary 
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HENDERSON S DICTIONARY OF BIOLOGICAL TERMS 

Sindra Holmes 

1W* ninth Mb revised edlKon contain* mom lhan 22.600 snhlss. each with a separata headword, deallitg 
wf Hi ait ol Die malor Hoi da in biurnay ineWira bbchamb by, botany, ecology . genetics . mfcrobtolcw end 
noftwy. Gynirvmi and altontalfve terms ara ulsd, either is headwords or at ini and of the main entry. 
MiMim bis reader to discover how word usage mi churned. The origin ol each headword la aim 
Thin Is ntenilw cnu-nfaruieing throughout, au that opposite 11 wed as simitar terms to a Midvoid 
can be toond. Detailed appendices provide aummartat of the dsMtflcaHon of the plan I and the animal 
Mmlons. Tin to am akitv uhM lifites ol unftt wdtonvondtms, Sljnllxn, ihaBtoiW itphabdl, mb 
con non Latin end Greek noun endings. Henderson's Hello nary ol Biological Tiima Is a unhtua end 
uinotUtDYi refinance mure* tor amoral nadir, student and pnrfeuional aifco. 

Stlpp Paper SEU447S9 3 PNbiUy CA.6Q nat 
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AGRICULTURE; Foundations, Principles and 
Development 

by J.R. Raeburn 

This book look! at modern agriculture e> a aeries of 4jlosaly»lntegrai*d systems; and 
altar alueklattaa the principal of Uwlr Interaction snd organisation. PtoImbm Raeburn 
dlacuiaaa weya ol applying this krwwledgo to future policy and development decisions. 
0471 10308 X 34Bpp September 1 904 £14.70 

ECOLOGY of tropical plants 

M.L, yiokery 

This textbook lor students and prnctitlonorfi of tropical ecology, botany, blogeography 
and agriculture describes each aspect of the physical and organla environment of 
tropical plants, and the effect of Man e nothrlilas on the plant environment. 
Q47190107G 176pp , March19B4 £11.06 

PRINCIPLES OF GENETICS, 7th Edition 

by E.J. Qeidhar, Utah Slate University, and D.P. S nutted. University olMInneaota 

An up- to-date, vvetl balanced text wwwlng the baste principles ol ganaltes. hlnoludaa a 
thorough updating In the rapidly changing area of molecular genetics, and presents 
new material on restriction enzyme mopping, DMA sequencing, the genetic control of 
antibody structure, oncogenes and proto-oncogones, end much more. 

0471 8761Q0 622pp April 1084 - (cl) £38,96 

047189203 3 622pp April 10 B4 (VWE1 £14,00 

■ CELL BIOLOGY' 

by N.O, Thorpe, Augsburg Cottage. ..... , 

Thb bc6»s demines the da la lied BtructurdB of ell element^ of the uH, rateUrtg them to 
their respective functions. The text is uniquely organized, moving from dbcuislon* of 
thB cell exterior to ooneldaratlone of the Interior stniotura, and mechanisms. 

2*Z! 0B *2 a ® 7B2pp- . - April 1864. Id) £41.80 

0471 B0624 6 782pp - April 1984 .. (Wlg| £14.70 

BOTANY* A Brla^ Introduction to Pl«nt Biology, 

2nd Edition ! 

by T.L. Rost, M.O. Barbour, R.M. Thornton; T.E. Weter. rjnd G.R. Stocking, all ol 
Unhandy ol California. Dahls 

Ollere a balanced, concise Introduction to ail aspects cri! tauny including the form, 
function, and oroHitiori qf plantB and fungi. 

047 VB 7464 X 418 pp • May 1884 ' ‘.£ 31,20 
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Howard Florey: penicillin and after 
by Trevor I. Williams 
Oxford University Press, £17.50 
ISBNO 198581734 

Following Lord Florey’s death in 1 968, 
eleven years were to elapse before the 
appearance of an authoritative full- 
length biography. This was the accom- 
plished ana enjoyable Howard Florey: 
the making of a scientist, written by a 
former colleaeue Gwvn Macfarlane ~ 
who earlier this vear further corrected 
the record with his in vigor atingly ico- 
noclastic Alexander Flemming: the 
man and the myth. On the publication 
of a second biography of Florey, the 
potential reader must ask whether 
there is anything more to be told. In 
fact the two biographies dovetail 
together well. Whereas Macfarlane 
dealt almost exclusively with events up 
to the establishment of penicillin as a 
clinical reality in 1943, Trevor Wil- 
liams devotes half his book to Florey’s 
subsequent career. 

At first sight, the last 25 years of 
Florey's life can easily be regarded as 
an anticlimax after the frenzied activity 
which gave the world its archetypal 
“wonder drug”. Yet four varied 
achievements were still to come. 
Florey rediscovered his roots after a 
quarter of a century abroad, Bnd began 
work on a project which led to the 
foundation of the Australian National 
University at Canberra, and, in par- 
ticular, its constituent John Curtin 
School of Medical Research, which he 
opened In 1958. Meanwhile, under his 
direction his Oxford department disco- 
vered the first of the cephalosporins, 
which ironically have now largely re- 
placed penicillin and its derivatives in 
the United States, Japan and else- 
where. Florey then went on via the 
presidency or the Royal Society to 
revitalize that venerable institution. 
Finally, he became one of the first 
scientists in modern times to be elected 
head of an Oxford college. 

The remarkable Canberra saga is 
now set down In full for the first fime. 
Drawing on unpublished correspond- 
ence and other archival material, as 
well as conversations with most of the 
surviving protagonists, Trevor Wil- 
liams gives a vivid picture of the stormy 
and prolonged courtship which was 
conducted over a distance of 12,000 
miles. (Indeed, It curiously parallels 
Florey's own courtship with nis first 
wife Ethel, described so well by Pro- 
fessor Macfarlane in the earlier biogra- 


Cats 

among the 
pigeons 

Predation 
by Robert J, Taylor 
Ou&pmari & Hall, £17.50 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 4i2 25060 8 and 26120 0 


The foxes again had jackals upon 
their heels to blte’ra; And jackals had 
hyaenas, and so ad inftnitem". A 


variant on a popi 
students and ecoU 
ities of predation. 


ite’m; And jackals had 
so ad inftniiem". A 
ipular ditty, to remind 
Mokista of the complex- 
n. And this reminder is 


phy.) In 1944. on an arduous wartime 
visit to Australia, Florey's forthright 
criticism of the university system 
evoked a widespread desire for re- 
form. The most able graduates should 
no longer feel impelled, as Florey had, 
to work abroad; rather should 
academic facilities be so greatly im- 

E roved that the best expatriates would 
e attracted back. . 

John Curtin, the Prime Minister, 
was until his untimely death in 1945 a 
strong supporter of the proposal to 
establish a National Medical Research 
Institute in Canberra, with Florey .us 
head. The official memorandum which 
Florey prepared in 1945 was not only a 
detailed plan for the future John 
Curtin School but also an exposition of 
his views on medical research. In the 
following year he helped to formulate 
the Australian National University 
Act of Parliament; but negotiations, 
which were often acrimonious, con- 
tinued for a further ten years over the 
building of the school and his proposed 
directorship of it. Florey was hard to 
please ana vacillated repeatedly be- 
fore declining the appointment in 
1957. The story, however, ended 
happily when he opened the school 
and received an honoranr degree in 
1958, later accepting the chancel- 
lorship of the young university for the 
final three years of his life. 

In the midst of the byzantine ex- 
changes between Oxford and Canber- 
ra, Horey's own school of pathology 
from 1948 to 1956 achieved its second 
great antibiotic success - the isolation 
and characterization of "cephalospor- 
in C" derived from an obscure Sardi- 
nian mould, Cephalosporium acremo- 


■ muuivij ucpriuiuJL'i/r turn ui t erriu 

nium - which opened up what is still 
the most fertile field of semi-synthetic 
antibiotic innovation throughout the 


Edward Abraham and Guy Newton 
are briefly described, but Florey's own 
contributions with animal studies and 
his general support receive only pas- 
sing mention. There arc also some 
misleading statements - for example, 
that the earlier antibiotics erythromy- 
cin and “terramycin’’ (oxy tetracycline) 
were of little value, when in fact they 
remain very useful against a number of 
infections resistant to penicillins and 
cephalosporins, 

Florey's notable presidency of the 


Royal Society from 1960 to 1965 is well 
reviewed. The society’s interests and 
membership were broadened, particu- 
larly in the applied sciences; and 
preparations were made for it to move 
to splendid new premises at Carlton 
House Terrace. During his third year 
in office, Florey accepted the pro- 
vostship of the Queen's College. Ox- 
ford. This was surprising both on 
Florey’s and the college’s pan He 
gave the typically banal explanation of 
wanting to be employed beyond the 
usual period for professors, while the 
college was able to resolve a difficult 
impasse among internal candidates. 

Head of an Oxford college, Nobel 
laureate, life peer and Member of the 
Order of Merit, Howard Florey had 
attained an eminence that was in 
striking contrast to the position of his 
father, who, as a bootmaker, had 
emigrated to Australia from the near- 
by Oxfordshire countryside. At first 
Florey found the characteristically 
argumentative college fellows (mostly 
non-scientists) difficult to manage. 
Although his abrasive Australian man- 
ner had mellowed, these early prob- 
lems were not helped by such remarks 
as "not one of you sitting round this 
table could run a fish-ana-chip shop." 
Though an agnostic, Florey received 
consolation from an unlikely source - 
the equally forthright college chaplain, 
David Jenkins, wno has recently be- 
come better known as the new Bishop 
of Durham. Happily, within six 
months, Florey settled in well, and by 
the time of his death six years later he 
had raised funds for major improve- 
ments in college accommodation and 
for the very imaginative Florey, Euro- 
pean studentships. 

Most of the 20 illustrations are 
additions to the published Floreyana, 
especially the pictures of the Austra- 
lian fifty-dollar note (below) and the 
plaque - next to Charles Darwin's - 
unveiled in Westminster Abbey as 
recently as November 1982. Trevor 
Williams has ably completed the life 
story of a man whom Macfarlane 
described as “the most effective medic- 
al scientist since Lister". 

Sydney Selwyn 

Sydney Selwyn is professor of medical 
microbiology at Charing Cross and 
Westminster Medical School, London. 



In Predation Robert Taylor presents an 
illuminating account of these efforts. 
He discusses the intricacies, mechan- 
isms and consequences of predation by 
one species on one other. In a final 
chapter, however, he faces the facts of 
life by looking at the consequences of 
adding a third species to the system, 
and Ends "With some uncertainty 
remaining about how three-species 
systems will .operate, one truth 
emerges; their dynamics are bound to 
be enormously complicated by com- 
parison with two-species systems, the 
dynamics of which are complicated 
enough 11 . 

-To do .Taylor justice, he seems 
’ throughout to be perfectly aware of the 
gap between theory and life in the rnw, 
and all In all he has written, a very 

PhDflaLfA nAimnni n( iL- jl 


and we. are afeo talking or several 
species of jackal and hyaena. A gazelle 
population may be preyed upon by. 
over a dozen different raptors and 
matnroalk, who also prey. bn at {east 
several dozen bfhar prey species in the 
same area, as well as .being, pteyed 
upon themselves. • V ' 

■ Against such a background; consict 
er the wisdom of contemplating possi- 
ble numerical ef&tts/df interactions 
bettveen; populations of; just two of 1 
these species b ijmpring Ihe res() Bit * 1 


readable account of the mathematical 
theory of predation. Somehow, be 
; presente it as a fascinating game, not to 
! h® confused with reality; and his final 
- sentence reads; “At this point it looks 

• whole communities 
Will need to be satisfied With a descrip- 
tive approach to static evolutionary 
patterns’*... 

■ In a dozen chapter, Taylor gently 
leads up to , the numerical complexities 
of predator-prey . interactions. The 
book is strongest where U. discusses 

moratory experiments, summarizing 

^y «M iuthU field, with sections 

• on seU-linUtationof prey and predator 
i populations, on ^ 

..lures,, qh the e 


predation and population cycles in the 
arctic, I particularly liked the discus- 
sion of the "functional response , the 
way In which individual predators 
respond to changes In prey numbed ~ 
for instance, by eating more - and me 
effects of this on prey population. 
Taylor describes in an easy, discursive 
stylo the different possibilities and 
their consequences. His arguments 
throughout are clear. Tire graphic 
illustrations are many and excellent* 
but the plates are few and ratner 
irrelevant. . , , 

Despite its all-embracing title, the 
book Is clearly selective; it concen- 
trates on theory and laboratory stu- 
dies, on insects and fish, and on 
numbers in populations. Spatial orga- 
nization of predators and prey is only 
touched on; mammals ana especially 
birds, the subjects of many predation 
studies, must also wait for another 
book- Despite this, however, this short 
textbook will appeal especially m 
undergraduate and graduate student* 
who need an easy and well-written 
Introduction to pre dation theory. 

Hans Kruiik 

Hans Kruuk is a member of the senior 
scienlhc staff at the Institute of Termi- 
nal Ecology, Hill of Brafhens* Ban- 
chory Kincardineshire. ■ 
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ThtLlcheu-Foriulng Fungi 
IuD.JL Hawksworth and D. J. Hill 
BlacUe, £16.95 and £7.95 
1SBN0412 0063 16 and 00641 3 

Associations between fungi (which 
cannot photosynthesize) ana algae or 


considered to be outstanding examples 
of animalistic symbiosis. Lichens, that 
is the dual organisms so formed, are 
numerous ana ubiquitous; over large 
areas of the Earth, they constitute a 
major component of plant communi- 
ties. In addition, many "species'' have 
been successfully used in physiological 
and biochemical investigations on fun- 
gus-alga and fungus-bacterium rela- 
tionships, Although intense specialist 
curiosity is evidenced by a rapidly- 
expanding literature on all aspects of 
their biology, as the authors of this 
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banks 


Our Green and Living World 
hyLS. Ayetuu, V. H„ Hey wood, 

G.L. Lucas and R. A. Dcflllpps 
Cambridge University Press, £ 1 2.95 
ISBN 052! 26842 7 

This is not a book which conceives of 
conservation in terms of leaving the 
wtld.or even selected parts of it, to its 
own devices; 011 the contrary, it rccog- 
das the need for mini, who is re- 
sponsible far most of the current high 
levels of pressure upon vegetation, to 
rectify hk errors and to devise n means 
whereby the plant kingdom cun net as a 
support system for him without Miffcr- 
ffl| irreparably in the process. 

. The tour authors are botanists of 
international repute: two British, one 
American and one African. Their wide 
experience of plant life in many parts 
m the world, und in particular of the 
wys in which men anil plants interact 
ta a variety of cullural sellings, pro- 
rides a wealth of interesting mid fresh 
examples of our deep mid ancient 
relationships with plants. 

Blood 

relatives 

Orders and Families of Recent 
"•toaMtooffbe World 
*dited by Sydney Anderson 
Knox Jones, Jr 
^tey. £54.40 
pN 0471 0 8493 X 

2* Mtural world is not characterized 
tB» fL™ 11 * sim P lic *«y, °n the con- 
ihlL. J e groan's imagination is 
S-tehed j 0 disbelief when told that, 
ni c * , ^ 1C doses* living relative 
tW "“Be lumbering elephants arc 
' ^fofooted rock conics. 
JcatMlc zoology is the science 
aT" famines the interrelatedness of 
hierarchical levels of 
jgguutJty, and renders chaos into 
treatises on mammalian 
make for rather dull read- 
■ , ex ^foment of real-life 

edged off the page by 

Kte^ ev s ,1 « uff y p rose - »° me 

Sydney Anderson and J. 
Jr induced a group of 
students at the University of 
an outline of the 
“fh order (for example, 
ttTmiEJtoate) and family (for exam- 
lemurs) of living 
- 4* Updating# of this 
have occurred over 
etilmliiating in tbe present 

differs from most 
^mammalian systematic# is 
9^0fanenevdooa*dia than 


book point out, they arc rarely treated 
m any depth tn undergraduate courses 
in biology. This book seeks to encour- 
age interest in the group by presenting 
a framework of present-day lichcnolo- 
gy and setting this against a back- 
ground of general biology and 
biogeography. 

Although some would argue with 
the emphasis placed on some topics, 
this book meets its aims in providing a 
cogent and stimulating introduction to 
the lichens. Not only should it be of 
benefit to undergraduate biologists 
and their teachers Dut it also contains 
much to interest workers in the fields 
of mycology, phycology, microbiolo- 
gy. biochemistry ana ecology. The 
short text of 141 pages devotes roughly 
equal space to each of three groups of 
topics; habit, structure, reproduction 
and dispersal (four chapters); meta- 
bolism, physiology and secondary 
metabolites (two chapters); and ecolo- 
gy and sociology, biogeography and 


chapters). 

Tne first four chapters, largely con- 
cerned with structure, are hard going 
mainly because of the plethora of 
arcane terms which are unique to 
licnenology, some of which are of 
dubious value: simplication might 
have been achieved here. With this 
essential chore completed the reader is 
moved briskly through more exciting 
subjects, prominence being given to 
recent advances in our knowledge of 
lichen function at both the biochemical 
and ecological levels. Central to this 


Flowers and foliage are not only a 
means for the production of fooa in 
man's eye, but have also become richly 
symbolic in their meanings. The open- 
ing chapters, illustrated with superb 
colour photographs, depict the con- 
tribution of the plant world to art and 
design. From the enamel work of 
ancient Persia to the tapestries of 
William Morris, the beauty of form 
found in plants has been an inspiration 
to artists through the centunes and 
across the globe. Even engineers have 
looked to plants for new ideas in 
construction: Sir Joseph Paxton based 
his revolutionary design for the Crystal 
Putacc upon the anatomical structure of. 
the leuves of the giant water Illy, 
Victoria amazonica. . 

The second part of the book ex- 
amines some of Hie Earth's great 
habitats, from deserts to wetlands, and 
considers in particular the variety of 
plant life found within them and the 
stresses to which they are currently 
subjected. Then, in the ihird part, we 
nrc led into a discussion of those very 
processes of human exploitation which 
lww placed many of the world’s 
natural linbltnis under stress. But we 
lire spared uny hysterical picas for 
exploitation to cease. On the contrary, 
the emphasis is upon man’s making the 
most efficient use possible of the 
limited productive resources of the 

low one another in the normally 
accepted pattern, each section pre- 
senting clearly the information a pro- 
fessional zoologist might require (for 
example, the names of Ihose who 
desen bed genera, and the dates of 
their publications). Important fossil 
forms from the Recent geological 
period (back to the end of the Pleis- 
tocene epoch, about 12,000 years ago) 
are listed, together with notes on sites 
of occurrence. , , ... . 

What brings this book to life how- 
ever, is the substantial section under 
each family heading (there are 131 of 
these) dealing with habits oF repre- 
sentative members. Here readers can 
find information on habitat, fooa, 
breeding season, litter size .behaviour, 
relationship with man, and much else 


material is a skilfully condensed essay 
on water relations, photosynthesis and 
nitrogen fixation which is easy to read 
but must have been extremely difficult 
to write given the large volume or 
current research papers on these 
topics. 

However, boih here and when read- 
ing the sections on ecology and 
biogeography, it is slightly disturbing 
to realize that our notions as to how 
lichens function, both in isolation and 
as community components, are based 
largely on studies of material from 
temperate . mostly European, or sub- 
polar regions. Though obviously 
aware of this, the authors might have 
given more information on tropical 
lichens - however fragmentary that 
might be. 

Each chapter has many sub-sec- 
tions. The text is clearly laid out and is 
supported by a large number of well- 
chosen figures, maps and diagram' 
The half-tones are of »nnd 1 • ■ 
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because they have been reduced too 
much in size, The short bibliography is 
refreshingly up to date; and the index 
works. 

The authors are to be congratulated 
and should be encouraged to take the 
next step and produce a full-scale 
standard text on the lichens. 

Roderic Cooke 

R. C. Cooke is reader in mycology at 
the University of Sheffield. 


world, which includes the maintenance 
of the genetic variability of both those 
species of plant which we currently use 
for food , fuel and pharmacy, and those 
many other# whose value is yet to be 
discovered. Thus the authors develop 
the essentially rational and convincing 
argument for the conservation ana 
careful use of the world’s flora. 

The book closes with an epilogue by 
the late Mrs Indira Gandhi, who points 
'with justifiable pride to the conserva- 
tion policy of her government, which 
has sought to save the forest remnants 
of the Himalayan foothills and to 
re -afforest regions laid bare by the 
quest for firewood and timber. This 
section reminds us that the final out- 
come of all arguments presented here 
is dependent on the sensitivity and 
wisdom of politicians. It is not easy to 
demonstrate convincingly the need to 
look after our green and living world, 
but this splendidly produced book 
succeeds In doing so. 

Peter Moore 


New books 
from Allen & Unwin 

The Fight for Food 

Factors Influencing Agricultural Production 
Harold E. Croxall and Lionel P. Smith 

This book present# a clear overall picture of the factors 
governing agricultural productivity, including weather, soil, 
biqlogy and ecology, ana human, social, economic and political 
factors. The authors discuss the complex interactions that 
produce the wide variety of changing situations in which 
farmer#, must operate. 

August 1984 Hardback £16.00 Paperback £4.96 

Chromosomes Today: Volume III 
Edited by M.D. Bennett, A. Gropp and U. Wolf 


The proceedings of the 8th International Chromosome 
Conference, held in Lubeck, West Germany in September 
1983. These conferences are the premier forum for the 
presentation of research and review papers in both plant and 
animal (including human) chromosome-related research. 
This volume therefore offers the hard-pressed biologist ready 
access to these fast-moving fields. 

November 1984 Hardback £30.00 

Lipids in Plants and Microbes 
J.£. Harwood and N.J. Russell 

A concise but wide-ranging comparative review of the 
structure, metabolism ana functions oflipids in plants and 
microbes. Their differences from animal lipids are clearly 
brought out und with the increasing importance of microbes 


October 1984 Hardback £ IB. BO Paperback £7.98 


Class Experiments in Plant Physiology 
Hans Meidner 

This book presents detailed protocols for over 100 class 
experiments i n plant physiology. Some 40 uni versi ty teachers 
have contributed their best tried end trusted class 
experimen ta, each of which has again been minutely tested by 
Professor Meidner who has then rewritten and edited them 
into a uniform style. The result is a source book of unrivalled 
authority and reliability. 

July 1984 Hardback £20.00 Paperback £9.98 


George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd., 
PO Box 18, Park Lane, 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4TB. 



P. D. Moore is reader in ecology In the 
department of plant sciences at King’s 
College, London. 


BIOLOGY FROM CAMBRIDGE 


The Biosynthesis and 
Metabolism of Plant 
Hormones 

Edited by A. CROZIER and J. R. HILLMAN 


associated with tee I 

growth substances, 


ricludesan Interesting contribution 


besides. A distribution msp accompa- 
nies each family, although larger state 
maps for very restricted families would 
have been more helpful- 

Armchair naturalists wishing some 
mortar to bind the blocks of the last or 
next television nalwal W«°W epic wtil 
find much to absorb bem. Many text 
figures, most attepted from weU 
known sources, help illustrate the 
skeletal and other characters upon 
which much of the systematic ejasa- 
Sion is built- The profeaaonai 
zoologist will be partJWlarbjjteased 

with the comprehensive ena rwriy 
up-to-date bibliography which lists 
Jl L- 1.5Q0 original sources. All-in-all 

ihc Kansas class 1953 ;. n ?J Hand? 
/vintidarahte help fro® theif friends. 

serv ice. — 

Michael Stoddart 

in zoology 


In agriculture. The contributors are ellln tarnation ally eminent 
scientists In II 1 I 9 field. £17.60 net 

Soctoly tor EiqjerinwnlalBtotogy Seminar Series 23 
Forthcoming (November) 

Scaling 

Why Is Animal Size So Important?. 

KNUTSCHMIDT-NIELSEN 


non-malhamaUaal discussion of how the physical size of an 
animal affects its physiological functions. 

Hard covers £20.00 net 
Paperback £6.96 net 

Energy Balance and 
Temperature Regulation 

M. W. STANIER, L. E. MOUNT and J. BUGH 

Thlaotudenl textbook Is a lucid examination of the physical 
andbehavloural mechanisms by which men arto higher 
animals maintain astabtedeepbody temperature. These 
mechanisms are explained In the contextof the physical 
1 0 recesses (eg radiation, conduction, convection and 

Paperback £7.60 net 


Primary Neural Substrates of 
Learning and Behavioural 
Change 

Edited by DANIEL ALKON and JOSEPH FARLEY 

What is teaming ? How do neural networks process 
Inf carnation ana how do biochemical and biophysical 
processes store It? All these questions are tackled In a 
comprehensive study of current research Into the 
phenomena of learning and memory at the level of cellular 
neurophysiology. £36.00 net 

Forthcoming (October) 

The Psychopharmacology of 
Smoking 

G. L. M ANGAN and J. F. GOLDING 

Whydo Individuals smoke? In seeking lo answer this 
question, the authors examine thecomplex relationship 
between the toxicology of smokfru and genetically-based 
susceptibility to 6 mo long- related disease and assess various 
theories ol smoking recruitment and maintenance. 

£27.60 net 

Catecholamines and 
Behaviour 

S.T. MASON 

A detailed text which summarises the present stale of 
knowledge In afasdnatlng area of research and examines 
the part that the catecholamine pathways of the brain play In 
the behaviour of both h liman beings and animals. 

Hard covers £35.00 net 
Paperback £15.00 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Syntactic 

stages 

The Biology and Evolution of Language 
by Philip Lieberman 
Harvard University Press, £22.00 
ISBN0674 074122 

At a major international conference 
this year, a well-known formal linguist 
crushed a distinguished questioner 
who had used the phrase primitive 


last century, which did for language 
what Darwin had done for physical 
morphology. So successful was it that 
our criteria for judging the pre- 
historical relationship of peoples is 
now almost entirely based on lan- 
guage. Toask where the Basques came 
from is now to ask about the relation- 
ship of their language to that of others. 
Yet there are virtually no continuities 
between that movement and the domi- 
nant theory of present times, that of 
Noam Chomsky, whose central notion 
is "competence": an abstract basis of 
rules that is said to capture the know- 
ledge n speaker hns of his language, 
whether or not he admits to any 
knowledge of any such rules. 

It has been hard to relate compe- 
tence to development, evolution, or 
stages of coming into existence, 
whether in individuals (as children 
learn their language) or in a people as a 
whole as a language develops. This fact 


these strong words the result of empir- 
ical research, or theoretical demons- 
tration, or did they come only from 
some other kind of knowledge and 
certainty that linguists have? 

That this question is not absurd enn 
be seen by recalling the immediate 
ancestor of modern linguistic studies, 
the Indo-European philology of the 


has been obscured by Chomsky’s con- 
tinual protestations of how central 
learning is for him, although his dis- 
tinctive emphasis hns always been on 
how much of the structure of Innguage 
is innate in the child’s brain, and so 
does not have to be learned at all. But 
if we turn to the development of 
language by the tribe, as it were, then 
formal linguistics in the Chomskyan 
tradition has virtually nothing to say. 
Competence docs not admit of 
development or change, but if it is 
innate (that is, genetically determined 
in some sense) its structure must 
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A Major New Tract from j 
Pitman 

Animal Behaviour 

David McFarland, Animal Behaviour Research Group, 
University of Oxford 

This lavishly illustrated textbook, for biology, zoology 
and psychology students, provides a unique treatment of 
animal behaviour by including both the functional and 
causal approaches 

Publication: Spring 1985 

560pp approx 0 273 02103 6 Paperback £11.95 net 

Now in paperback ! 

Advanced Plant Physiology 

' Edited by Malcolm B Wilkins, Regius Professor of 
Botany, University of Glasgow 

Leading authorities prbvlde students with a clear insight 
into the present state of knowledge and highlight problem 
areas where current research is either located or needed. 

*A much needed text covering practically all aspects of 
i plant physiology needed by 2nd and 3rd year students. 

Excellent l * Dr J Wilson, University College of North 
Wales 

* This is' one of the most useful books on plant physiology I 
have seen in recent years and 1 shall recommend it to my 
students and colleagues. * Dr G Hoad, University of Bristol 

1984 528pp 0 273 02306 3 £14.95 net 

For further Information, please contact thePromollon Department, 

Pitman Publishing Ltd, 128 Long Acre, London, WC2E 9AN 

Pitman 

New Science Books from Yale ... 

T. H. Huxley’s Place in Natural Science 

Mario A. di Gregorio ■: 

This cogent and lively study presents T. H. Huxley, the foremost , 
popularise r of Darwin's ideas on evolution, in a fresh perspective. By 
analysing Huxley's published works and private papers, dl Gregorio 
concludes that this controversial and colourful man was an outstanding 
scientist in his own right and that many of his views were independent 
of - and sometimes quite different from - Darwin’s, £21,00 

Discoverers of the Lost World 

An account of some' of those who brought back to life South American 
mammals long burled In the abyss hf time, 

George Gaylord Simpson 

The dean of American palBebntologl&ts here tells the story of the . 
scientists who made important pklaeOntological discoveries in South ' 
America. Based on journals and. letters as well as on his own vivid 
recollections of people and events, Simpson’s book Is an informative - 
and entertaining chapter in the history of science. £23.50 . . j 


somehow have sprung into hcing with- 
out preliminary stages, by some gene- 
tic irruption. That is why there simply 
cannot be "primitive languages for 
anyone in that tradition: one moment 
there was nothing and the ncxMherc 
were languages identical m innate 
inheritance to those of today. 

But all that is absurd, of course, as 
much for language as for sight. It is 
simply contrary to everything else wc 
know about evolution (including the 
survival of primitive forms, like fish, 
alongside later developments). 
Chomsky's favourite metaphor these 
days is “the language organ ': he uses it 
to express the independence and 
separateness of the “language facu - 
ty , one which he explicitly traces back 
to Descartes, as what divides us from 
animals. But, as Lieberman points out, 
this is a dangerous image, for all our 
organs have strong structural and func- 
tional similarities to those of animals, 
so why should one organ, language, be 
utterly different? ‘‘Organ" then may 
have been a careless explanatory slip 
into a trap of evolutionary ideas. As 
Bishop Wilbcrforcc knew well, such 


Bishop Wilbcrforcc knew well, such 
thoughts can only confuse and muddy 
our dear knowledge of our own un- 
iqueness. 

What Professor Lieberman mar- 
shals is a popular, but not too popular, 
account of the main areas of evidence 
to counter the whole Chomskyan far- 
rago. based as it is on the certainty 
provided by mere definitions, rather 
than on research. Lieberman gives 
brisk accounts of what is known of 
language and the brain, the current 


state of teaching chimpanzees to use 
language, and a great deal of coverage 
of speech research on humans and in 
computers. Lieberman's principal 
claim is that our language faculties are 
continuous with those of other anim- 
als. that they have evolved (so far, so 
obvious) and that our capacity is, in 
large measure, not designed, working 
with ramshackle parts, sometimes 
adapted bom a different function, but 
above all robust. 

As a biologist and evolutionist he 
also expects ontogeny to recapitulate 
phytogeny in the classic manner - that 
is, the course of growth and develop- 
ment of an individual to maturity 


Nervous 

links 

Development of Nerve Cells 
and their Connections 
by W. G. Hopkins and M. C. Brown 
Cambridge University Press, 

£16.00 and£6.95 

ISBN 0 521 25344 6 and 27325 0 

Neurocommunications: 
an Introduction 
by I. C. Whitfield 
Wiley, £17.00 

ISBN 0 471 103209 

The nervous system is a fascinating 
balance of specificity versus plasticity. 
As it develops, the connexions made 
between neurones are highy specific in 
the sense that axons are sent out to 
make synapses with particular targets. 
The growing axons do not innervate 
everything along their path, but. ramify 
and form connexions in specific re- 
gions, on particular cells or even on 
particular parts of the dendritic field of 
those cells. 

Modifications can be made in the 
predictable pattern: there is plasticity 
in the system. Connexions can be 
altered by changing activity in the 
growing neurones or target organs by 
injury within or outside the area. This 
plasticity remains, to a lesser extent, 
in the adult nervous system. It is not 
hard-wired. The importance of under- 
standing the mechanisms behind these 
events and this balance of influences 
on central nervous system connexions 
cannot be overestimated. It leads to an 
understanding of interactions between 
nerve cells that are the basisof learning 
and memory. It allows us to under- 
stand and deal with injury to the 
nervous system and helps us to investi- 
gate such developmental problems as 
muscular dystrophy and motoneurone 


therefore intimately connected, and he 
present the evidence that children .do 
pass through a stage of “simple syn- 
tax" on the way to our own adult talk. 
Lieberman, in fact, agrees with 
Chomsky (and with all men of sense) 

I that there is some innate coding for 
language in the brain at birth, but he 
limits it to speech control mechanisms 
and to the use of the limbic (motor 
control) system as the basis for coding 
the rules of syntax. This last is one or 
the most interesting Ideas in the book: 
the use of a system designed for one 
thing (planning complex behaviour, 
like tool uBe) for something quite 
different, rather as some fish used 
swim (flotation) bladders for respira- 
tion. 

This speculation separates Lieber- 
man off utterly from Chomsky, who 
has always insisted on autonomous, 
language-specific, structures; and who 
would show no interest in such reach- 
me-down ones. But it does link 
Lieberman to those who model lan- 
guage functions on computers, as in 
artificial intelligence, where such 
speculations have been about for some 
time, and where the formal analysis of 
planning was developed. Both Lieber- 
man and computer modellers are also 


in that way too, separated off from the 
visions of more recent Chomskyans: of 
languages ns the products of infinite 
abstract calculi. 

A weakness of Lieberman; or a 
no-nonsense robustness, if you prefer, 
is to settle complex philosophical 
issues with the use of, say, a quotation 
from Jacob Bronowslu's Ascent of 
Man. And yet, perhaps, at this odd, 
tentative,, but nonetheless scientific, 
stage in the evolution of the study of 
language, Brondwsld may be no less 
trustworthy a guide than Descartes. 

. • ' , I - ' • " 

Ytirick Wilks • 

YortckWlks was formerly professor of 
linguistics at ihe University, of Essex, 
where he is natv professorof computer 


nerve cells establish connexions, tareei 
recognition, neurone-glia rc 1 a 
tionships, and finally how these conne- 
xions can be modified by cell death 
synaptic reorganization, and injury in 
both the immature and adult nervous 
system. I would recommend it highly 
to anyone interested in how the ner- 
vous system is organized, from student 
to experienced neurobiologist, ft j s 
clearly and interestingly written, up to 
date and critical in its approach, with 
lots of useful references. 

Unfortunately, I cannot say the 
same for Professor Whitfield’s book It 
never did become clear to me what 
neurocommunications studies are. In- 
deed, the author himself seems trou- 
bled by this and devotes two pages of 
introduction to explaining that it is a 
hard subject to define, apparently in 
much the same way as poetry is. As 
poetry uses words, so the brain uses 
neurones - the author argues - but that 
alone tells us little of the essence of a 
poem or what we do with our brains. 
He goes on to explain that as the 
composer creates a symphony out of the 
instruments of the orchestra, so the 
neurocommunications scientist reveals 
to us the neural correlates of thinking 
from the constituent disciplines of 
neurobiology. 

To take a multidisciplinaiy 
approach to the study of the brain is 
now recognized by many neuroscien- 
tists as essential and in that sense 
Professor Whitfield's aim is laudable. 
However, the book itself contributes 
little to our understanding. The result 


subject. Assuming a basic knowledge 
of elementary neurobiology, they start 
out with a straightforward introduc- 
tion to the development of the nervous 
system and then go on to deal with how 

Frog’s 

legs 

Amphibian Morphogenesis 
by Harold Fox 
Humana: Wiley, £54.00 
ISBN 089603 0431 

Amphibian embryos, including those 
of frogs, toads, newts and salaman- 
ders, have long held a special position 
in studies of embryonic development. 
From the pioneering experimental stu- 
dies of the last century to the modem 
molecular analyses of developmental 
mechanisms, they have been one of the 
most popular of groups to study. 

The reasons for this popularity are 
• easy to see. Embryos of the commoner 
species are abundant both in nature 
and in the laboratory; they grow in the 
simplest of defined media, and at room 
temperature; and they are easy to 
manipulate experimentally in com- 
parison with other vertebrate groups. 
Many of the fundamental cellular and 
molecular mechanisms whereby the 
body plan is established are probably 
commoq to all vertebrates, and indeed 
to sooi6 invertebrates - a view sup- 
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Yale University Press 

1*5 Bedford Square, London WCIB 3JF 
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tinis to a mathematical treatment of 
feedback circuits and information 
theory, to the physiology of sensory 
systems and so to behavioural studies. 

None of the chapters stand up as a 
useful account on tneir own; neither do 
they thread together to produce any 
deeper undersanding ot the brain. 
Much of the subject-matter is out of 
date and the references are largely to 
older textbooks which readers would, 
do better to look at in the original. At 
the end of the book, the author 
reassures us that the question -‘‘What 
arc wc here for?" - is still an open one. 
1 breathed a sigh of relief. 

Maria Fitzgerald 

Marla Fitzgerald is a lecturer in the 
department of anatomy and embry- 
ology at University College London. 


accounts of how the organ systems 
form and how they undergo meta- 
morphosis; 30 pngos arc frankly about 
metamorphosis; and 20 pages are de- 
voted to basic developmental median- 


metamorphosis; and 20 pages are de- 
voted to basic developmental mechan- 
isms whereby the basic body plan 
becomes established. Not only is this 
weighting in inverse proportion to the 
interests of most workers in this field 
and to the contents of modern courses 
in developmental biology, but it is also 
a long way from the comprehensive 
treatise suggested by the title and 
claimed by tne publisher. The book is 
therefore not suitable for students, or 
for those with a general interest ip 
developmental biology of the ampnt- 
bians. , , . ... 

Having said all this, and with tj* 
book now notionally retitled 
bian Organogenesis and AmiwoT”! 
osis , it wifi be fairly useful to 

laboratories actually engaged in poe- 


tical research on amphibians. Tbereis 
a section on morphological stages? 1 wj 
the amphibians, and the a^“f! s ,L, 
organ formation will be useful in I 
analysis of genetic or experiment 


“•**»>* gcim in 

insects. Results pined from amphibian 
erabtyos are therefore important in a 
wider context. 

Because of their usefulness and 
popularity, a book devoted to amphi- 
bian development would be ex- 
tremely valuable. However, Harold 
Frw s book fails to achieve the right 
balance of material. Heralded as a 
much deeded comprehensive modem 
treatment of- the molecular, ce llu lar 
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analysis of genetic or expend— 
manipulations. ... 

The book wifi be most usefid w 
students of metamorphosis, for ' tc ?. 
tains a comprehensive account ot inn 
process. In aril ma Is which havealarfl 
form, metamorphosis is a dram 
series of hormone-triggered rnol&oj^ 
changes which prepare the or £^L. 
for fduli life, often in . g ffj 
habitat. Whole organs concern^ g 
the larval habitat (for example, tw 
disappear, while new ones (for ^ 


ireWord by Michael T. Ghlselfri, by 1 
.Uni.yersfly. of .AiriMna; Press A 
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fw* u 1 where w * bnd that 

the book grew from a previous review 
on metamorphosis. the author’s field 
of research. For this is almost exclu- 
sively vyhat the. book is about; ,180 
•pagfes are coftcemed witb descriptive 

in, .'’kl T |V. j; . ^ 


of this particular senes w . 

Ihe developmental biologist , 

action of thyroid hormones, 
trigger and control the ^ 

the cell differentiation involved m 
production of new oigans. f 

This book is a useful «®Pjr J m- 

facts. on this interesting topic, 

deed it is on the whole subject o 8““ 

formation in amphibians. ^ 

C. C. Wylie 
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i-iii univucariY 
Dr D. M. Fitzgerald has been 
appointed senior lecturer in Ihe busi- 
ness school. Olher senior lectureships 
go to: Dr K. Arumugam and Dr L. F. 
Boswell (civil engineering); Dr J. H 
Milner (applied phyilcsl; Dr J. E 
Saunders (optometry and visual scien- 
ce); DrT. H. Payton (business school). 


htodersfield POLYTECHNIC 
E^iLonhlps: Mr F. Barr (pro-rcc- 
fCTMr 0. Barwick (systems and 
“'Ll}; Dr J. Bui (Ingham (electrical 
3 Tkrtionlc engineering); Dr M. 
ftSpSlile IndSlries); Mr K. J. 
SSU (rector); Mr G. blew (cater- 
253les);Mi A. Jacobs (music); Dr 
r UvfaBtone (chemical and physical 
XaiH Mr J. O’Connell (human!- 
M. Page tchemlcal and 
&] jdcnccs); Dr J. Potteraon 
fcUwled and production cn- 
Srfliaa);DrC. Robson (behavioural 

SeB«*r 

liverpooluniversity 
tote lectureships: Dr D. P Hcnf 
(dilld health - clinical); Dr M. J. 
Wni(medidnc); DrD. N. Nnhnrro 
OricmUMMl community health - ell- 
oialj- Mr l J. Mackenzie (olorliLno- 
[uyneoiogy - clinical); Dr R. M. 
j^oaason (radio-diagnosis - clinical). 

Appointments 

Four new appointments have been 
nude at King's College, London from 
October 1. D, O. Ball, currently 
finmee officer at King’s becomes ihe 
Sam e officer at Ihe new merging 
(barge. Brian Salter, currently acting 
registrar, becomes academic registrar. 
D. 0. Lav, currently library automa- 
tion controller al Ine University of 
Edubtirgb, becomes librarian. Miss 
M. Young, personnel officer at 
(hebea College, becomes personnel 
officer 


WARWICK UNIVERSITY 
Personal professorships r Dr R. □. 
Dyson (industrial and business stu- 
dies). 

Readerships: Dr N. J. Ireland (econo- 
rmes); Dr A. K. Manning (mathema- 
tics); Dr P. L. Stoncman ^economics). 
Senior lectureships: Dr D. Anderson 
(engineering; ; Dr J. R. Barker (phy- 
sics): Dr L. A. Bell (education); Dr R, 
G. Durness (sociology); Dr M. J. 
Cooper (physics); Mr B. Ellis (science 
education); Dr J. S. Hinton (history): 
Mr L. S. Luslgartcn (law). 

versify College, Lampeter. Mcnna 
Elfyn writes in Welsh and has already 
published four volumes of verse. She Is 
joined nl Lampeter by Gillian Clarke 
an Anglo- Welsh poet. 

The new director of the Engineering 
Industry Training Board is to be Mr 
William Godfrey Frlggens, ai present 
managing director of special projects of 
F. Prall Engineering Corporation pic. 

Mr Jonathan Buiscy Is the new 
academic registrar at Ihe London 
School of Economics and Political 


M. Young, personnel officer at « “onomics ana routica] 

‘g- 3 ’" bKomct personnel 


Professor Jeffrey Jowcll, head of the 
faculty of laws, University College, 
London, has been elected chairman of 
the committee of heads of university 
hsKhookforthe period 1984 to 1986. 

SUSSEX UNIVERSITY 

Dr D. C. Hogg (artificial intcllt- 

S DrM. Sharpies (artificial intcl- 
; Dr J. Burke (biochemistry); 
. Bacon (biology); Dr F. 0. 
Clote (chemistry); Dr A. J. Slate 
(chendslry); Dr P. E. Bowies (econo- 
jhIb);R. Hull (electronic engineering) 
Dr J. E. Lambert (electronic cnginecr- 
hb); Dr R. Bowlby (English); Dr G. 
ffTMfltlier{experimenlal psychology ) ; 
R. M. Walden (law); Dr A. Carbcry 
(rathematin); Dr D. 1. Calvert (oper- 
itnoil Research); Dr D. Waunan 
(pbydes). 

poets are to share the post of 
witer-ln-reildencc at St David's Uni- 

Grants 

jjnr UNIVERSITY 
DTL p. Boswell, £21 ,254 from SRRT 
(OMuru behaviour of grouted etm- 
MImm for construction and repair); 
Dr R. W. Prcaler, £56,371 from DTI 
p-pHae uraln measurement on rolui- 
structure*); Dr M. W. Collins, 
WJOO from SERC (Inrge eddy 
“oration application tu predict Inn of 
flow and heal transfer In 
“WKring problems); Dr S. S. Luw- 
S™ Professor A. C. Davies. 
gWM from SERC (new and efficient 
“f "VtjWtecturc for digital fil- 
nM R / Franklin, £28.410 from 

T. V. Oratlan, £11,650 from SERC 
iwimemem of temperature using 


Chairs 

SjJJJJgTY OF MANCHESTER 

Sffiocf SC,ENCE AN” 

n B * a "J? ou nced the appoint- 
(J 0 *, Thompson to a chair of 
^engineering. 

Honorary degree 

London College, University of 
conferfellowshipsof the 
9 r^® on Professor M. Bradbury, Dr 
ProfV^’ if r 2/? 5Sor A. L. Diamond, 
fcs»r S M r ?i G i.. aas * onc ’ Emeritus Pro- 
fessor A Humphrey Davies, Pro- 
2A C G MacIntyre, Mr M. V. 

L - Weedon and Dr 


since 1931. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals new advisory committee 
on public relations wlllbe chaired by 
Professor John Roberts, vice chancel- 
lor Southampton University. Mcm- 
bcrshipwlllbc: Mr Alex Currie, secret- 
ary al Edinburgh University; Mr Sam 
Gallagher, director of public affairs, 
Shcll-UK Ltd; Mr Roland Hunt, 
senior assistant registrar and informa- 
tion officer. University of Kent; Miss 
Marie Jennings, director of Public 
Relations Consultants Association: 
Lord McGregor of Durrls, chairman of 
the Advertising Standards Authority 
and chairman of (he 1977 Royal Com- 
mission on ihe press- Professor Laur- 
ence Marlin, vice chancellor on the 
University College of Wales, Abery- 
stwyth; Dr Philip RadclifTc, director of 
communications al the University of 
Manchester; Mr Jocelyn Stevens, rec- 
tor and vicc-provost, Royal College of 
Art. 


optical fibre sensors); DrS. A. Mallin, 
S2 1 ,000 from World Health Organiza- 
tion (development D f immunoassays 
for gossypol and Its derivatives); Pro- 
fessor A. C. C. Tseung, Mr W. S. 
Wilkinson and Professor A. C. Davies, 
£142,798 from SERC (non-linearity of 
tiiiiterliils and structures and Its effect 
nn slice t rum conservation In raJlo 
coni nuinical inns); Professor A. J. Fox, 
£251,050 front ESRC (individual Hiui 
huusclmld socio-economic changes be- 
tween 1971 and 1981 censuses); Dr J. 
A. Hampton, £12,272 front Nuffield 
Foundation (uses of semantic concepts 
in peoples classification of (he world); 
Professor R. T. Rattle, £21,600 from 
British library (on-line services). 

INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Education funding for ethnic minor- 
ities, £14,960 from ESRC; girls and 



Events 


Birds caused this air crash in Surrey in 
1975. Scientists from the Natural History 
Musuem identified fragments of feathers 
and confirmed that lapwings had been 
sucked into the engine. They were able to 
advise subsequently on bird control near the 
runways. 

The museum, In Cromwell Road, Lon- 
don, is more than a storehouse for the 
nation's wildlife collections. It has become 
an important research base. Many parts of 


the world remain unexplored and many 
species of flora and fauna remain either 
unclassified or poorly described. 

Scientists from the museum are collabor- 
ating with researchers from the University 
of Mexico and the Missouri Natural Bota- 
nical Garden to compile a complete list of 
the flowers and ferns of Central America. 
Research bas helped control the dangerous 
disease leishmaniasis, caused by biting flies. 


mathematics, £14,800 from 
Levorhulme Tniat (coordinated analy- 
sis of accumulated data end Its promo- 
tion); Investigation of uk and appraisal 
of HEC ieaucts and pasters al local 
level in NHS, £17,424 from Health 
Education Council; lognitudinal inves- 
tigation of LOGO pn»rammlng within 
secondary school mathematics curricu- 
lum, £63,300 from Lcverhulme Trust; 
independent external evaluation of 
Enfield TVE1 scheme, £37,613 from 
London Borough of Enfield education 
department; research and develop- 
ment on curriculum for pupils with 
moderate learning difficulties, 
£361 ,724 from DES; education of mig- 
rant workers' children, £32,000 from 
Commission of European Communi- 
ties (funding (or first year of three year 
project); grants to ethnic minority 
voluntary and community projects, 
£57,796 from OLC: survey of overseas 


students 1984/5, £81,512 from DES. 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
Professor D. L. Gardner, £175,546 
Dorn Arthritis and Rheumatism Coun- 
cil (articular and connective dlseaxs); 
Dr Jilllan M. Birch, £40,500 from 
Cancer Research Campaign (sarcoma 
and adrenal cortical tumours in the 
young and morphology of breast can- 
cer in relation to family history); Dr 
Patricia Morris Jones, £37,186 from 
Cancer Resaarch Campaign ( UK Cb U- 
dren's Cancer Study Group); Dr JUIIan 
Birch, £32,433 from Cancer Research 
Campaign (paediatric neoplasms); Dr 
A. R. Crossman and Dr M. A. Sam- 
brook, £65,106 from MRC (neural 
activity In the globus pallidus and 
related nuclei diiribe experimental dys- 
kinesia); Dr J. A. Chapman, Professor 
M. E. Grant and Dr D. J. S. Hidmes, 
£60,000 from MRC (structural prop- 


erties ot connective tissue macro- 
molecules); Professor Roger Green, 
£43,092 from MRC (renal proximal 
convoluted tubules); Dt Pauline S. 


s eteclronmicroscopy 
ids adhesions): Dr H. 
36 from MRC (renal 


function In (he hyperproinctlnaemlc 
male rat); Professor w. S. MacKcnzie 
and Dr O. T. R. Droop. £32,650 from 


NERC (Idnetlcs and microstniaural 
evolution of two solid-solid reactions); 
Mr C. V. Horie, £42,783 from Nuffield 
Foundation (deterioration and streng- 
thening of mammal skins of historical 
zoological specimens); Professor C. D. 


meat Committee (phase three of eco- 
nomics education 14-16 project); Pro- 
fessor F. G. Smith, £5SiJoi». from 
SERC (galactic radio emission); Pro- 


Thc University of Leicester 
continuing education unit Is 
holding a one -day conference 
for teachers at Ihe Fielding 
Johnson Building on the sub- 
ject "Politics today". Speakers 
will Incutde Dr II. L. Borth- 
wlck, Michael Latham MP, 
and Peter Marigwlck. Details 
from Pauline Manlscalco on 
0533 554455 x63. 


Papers are invited for an inter- 
national conference on Impro- 
ving university teaching, to be 
held in Utrecht, Netherlands 
on July 2 to 5, 1985, under the 
auspices of the University of 
Maryland European division. 
Complete papers (not ab- 
stracts) should be forwarded to 
University of Maryland, Im 
Bos seldom 30, 6900 Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 


The Imperial College mgjor 
projects symposium “Scceur- 
tng Britain's future" Is to lie 
held on Friday, January 4. 
Speakers will include Lord 
Flowers, MPs Norman 
Lamont and David Crouch, 
and Lord Ezra. For details, 
write to Imperial College, Ma- 
jor Projects Symposium, PO 
Box 38, Sevcnoaks. TN13 


The University of London's 
school of Slavonic and East 
European studies Is organising 
a seminar on literature in 
translation, to be held at Sen- 
ate House, Malet Street, Lon- 
don, on December 13 and 14. 
The seminar brings together 
translators critics and pub- 1 
Ushers from Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania and Yugosla- ' 
via. Details from the director’s 
secretary on Ot 637 4024. 


feasor R M. Cbsc, Dr I. S. MacKen- 
ric. Professor P. A. Payne and Dr R. , 
D. Waighm £250,000 from SERC (high 

resolution NM Rim aging and spec tros- 

K ot living (issuoih Dr Michael ' 
ion and Professor P. G. Murphy, : 
£159,888 from SERC (chnKnlary 
particle physics); Dr G. C. M. King 
and Professor F. H. Read, £68,390 
from SERC (electron Impact excitation 
of atoms and molecules); Dr Catherine 
R. McCrohan, £34,560 from SERC 
(higher order inter neurones coni roll- 
ing rhythmic motor output in the snail); 
Dr S. H. Lavlngton. £34,325 from 
SERC (information machine Incorpor- 
ating an associative triple store); Pro- 
fessor Roger Green, £35.469 from 
University of London (Belt Memorial 
Fellowship for medical research); Mr 
Ian Walker, £32,700 from University 
College London (mlcroeconometiic 
modelling for lax policy analysis). 


Awards 


Ian Farrington, a third year certificate 
in educatioon student, specializing in 
French and English at Keele Universi- 
ty, has been awarded the Eric Hawkins 
prize, made annually by the British 
Association of Language Teaching. 
This is the second- year running that a 
Keele student has taken the prize and 
the fifth time since 1974. The award is 
made for apiece of work related to the 
teaching of modem languages. 

The Royal Society has awarded the 
1984 Esso Energy award to Dr R. 
Bond for his work on a new fuel-saying 
and safer compound for motor vehicle 
lyres. Dr Bond is product director at 
George Angus and Co Ltd. Waiisend. 



Gall for Papers 


11th International Conference on 


The Ivan Morris Memorial Prize 
t HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR JAPANESE STUDIES 

InvHtt antrtM for an 


ESSAY PRIZE 


‘TmrnCiy ur me iota Professor Nan Morris. The value of the prize is 
UrJvS {imeT9, V E,B0 and «» competition Is open to ell undergraduates In 
""•[Miss and Polyiachnie* In the United Kingdom. The subject for till 

essay Is: 

, HAS JAPAN CHANGED? 

» .V** 8 "fauld be typewritten and not more than 4,000 wojds In length. They 
should be sent to: 

'• ' Dr L J. Neery, Depertment trf Pofittes ' 

• y _ University of Niwortk Upon TyOe NEWflU 

by the 3ta! Jenurary 1968 • : . ;..-m 


Open 

University 

viewing 

Saturday November 24 

BUS 

11J0 Science foundation coune. DrowphllU ft 
Moths Expo., wtnlu (5101; piog DC) 

19.18 Maths Spedah- Title 10 be wincmoced 
1240 Health nnd ProdoctMl^ln Diliy Cattle. TMp 

Sunday November 25 


1045* Science Rwnditfon course. Algebra (5101; 
11,00 intaflutioaa] Mvke!hi|. Gating ppkl (P672; 

OpenRsrani. Lifonuirfon ProtraBune (ot OU 
Kwlenli (Inin the Open -how b make ihe ben 
bk of printed mtteriiU) . 


■rspHtld programme* 


Improving = 
University ST 
Teaching \ 


Utrecht , The 
Netherlands 

July 2-5, 1985 


The Rlcvemh Conference, to he hosted hy the University of 
Utrecht, will continue intcmntlqnal dialogues focused on nn 
issue of increasing concern — the quality of teaching uud 
learning In higher education. We Invite papers on SDcnif'^ 

,OP, “.s1- th ?“ areaS: 8l,,d — - Curricula;' " " 

Technology; Institutional Structures. Initiatives. 
Responses; The Nature and Purpose of the University. 

For further Information on topios mid submission guidelines, 
write the address below. Papers are due February I. 1985. 
Contributors arc notified in Mnroh. A discount is offered for 
conference registration received by April L, 1985. 


Improving University Teaching 
The University of Mnryland University College 
1 University Blvd. at Adelphl Rd. 

College Park, MD 20742 i 





I 


JO 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheRmes HigherEducatkm 

Supplement 

to place advertisemen ts write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London. EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 . „ . , 

All advertisements published subject tothe Terms and Conditions or 

Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 

Rates: copy deadlines: 

Classified Display - £12.40 pscc Classified Display. 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £1 11. 60 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage-£2.40 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 fines - @ £7.20 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number-£2.00 week of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 



Tiie 

Qiicch^ 
University 
of Kclfast 


The Queen's University of Belfast 

BURSAR 

The Queen's University of Belfast 
Invites applications for the post of 
Bursar which will become vacant on 
30th September 1985 upon the 
retirement of the present holder. The 
Bursar Is responsible for the financial 
business of the University and 
associated administrative services. 
Applicants should preferably possess 
an appropriate University degree or 
professional qualification and have 
extensh/e experience In financial 
administration at senior level. ■ 

Salary will be within the professorial 
range with contributory pension . 
rights under USS/USUPS. 

Further particulars of the post may 
be obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, The Queen's University of 
Belfast, University Road. Belfast BT7 
1WM (Telephone (02311 245133 ext 
3038). 

Applications, accompanied by a hill 
curriculum vitae, with the names and 
addresses of three referees should 
be submitted to the Honorary 
. Treasurer oj o the Vice-Chancellor's 
Office at the above address by 31st 
December 1984. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY AND BEDFORD COLLEGES 
(University of London) 


Principal 


The two Colleges, with their common traditions and 
complementary academic Interests, are merging to 
forma new College of the University. 

The Principal will be the senior academic and adminis- 
trative officer of the College. 

Applications are nqw Invited from candidates who can 
oiler the distinction and the experience with which to 
lead the staff and students of the new College In Its 
formative yeqn. 

Particulars of the post can be obtained from: 

V.H. Warren 
Founder's Building 
Royal HolloWay College 
Egham Hill 
Surrey TW200EX 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN ; 

CHAIR OF 

COMPUTING SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for this newly established Chair in the 
Department of Computing Science. The new Professor will hew 
an expanding di 


and In addition to a distinguished record 


and motivation for leadership In the Department, the Faculty of 
Science and Ihe University as a whole. 

Further Particulars and Application Forma from •• 
The Secretary, University of Aberdeen, Regent Walk, 
Aberdeen ABB 1FX, with whom applications /2 copies) 
should be lodged by 21 December 1984. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

SAINSBURY CENTRE FOR 
VISUAL ARTS 


KEEPER 


Salary w 

benefits. 


within the range £18,070 - £19,835 plus USS 


Applications are Invited for the post of Keeper In the Sainsbury 
Centre for Visual Arts from 1 April 1085 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. The appointment will be tenable in the first Instance ior 
a period of five yeare. The Keeper Is responsible for the care, 
conservation and varying display of the Robert and Usa Sainsbury 
Collection and other collections housed In the Sainsbury Centre 
and will be expected to facilitate the use of these collections for 
leaching and study In the University and to develop their use in 
relation to the public. Other duties Include organising special 
exhibitions. 

Candidates should have appropriate academlo qualifications and 
administrative ability. Previous museum training as well as 
experience in the display and care of works of art Is desirable. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Establishment 
Officer, University of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ, with 
whom applications (4 copies) giving exact date of birth, 
qualifications and experience, together with the names and 
addresses of three persons to whom reference may be made, 
should bo lodged not later than 10 January 1985. 

(17100) 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF LASER PHYSICS 




Department of Pure and Applied Physics. The duties aesoclated with the 
sobI will Include leadership ol ihe Department’s laser physics group, 
founded by Professor D. J. Bradley TRS. The group Is engaged in 
advanced research protects in nonlinear optics, semi conductor devices, 
and Interdisciplinary studies, In welhmulpped laboratories. U has 
attracted substantial research grants end contracts. 

Candidates should have an established record of research In laser 
physics or nonlinear optics, together with ability to direct a substantial 
research effort and to contribute to the Inching of the Department. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
0. H. H. Glltrap 
Secretary to the Callage 


Dublin 2, Inland. 

. Telephone: 772941. arts. 1722, 1123 
totfiom formal application should be made, preferably not liter than 
i50i February, 1985. 

. - <11*1 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
nidation with St. Edmund Hall 

UNIVERSITY LECTURESm? 
IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Applications arc invited (or the above post, tenabje from 1st 
October, I985. SUpend according to age on the scale £7,520- 
£15,9?0. U 1 b Intended that the Lectureship will beheld in associa- 
tion with a Tutorial Fellowship at SL Edmund Hall. ; . 

Further, deta(is may be obtained from The Secretary of . the 
Board of the; faculty of Anthropology and Geography, (Miss 
Jennifer Noon), c/o The Oriental Institute, Pusey Lane, Oxford 
P*l 2LE, to whom 10 copies of formal applications (naming 
ihree referwu) should be sent not later than 15th Jamuuy, 1085. 

- ‘ -V • • -W” 1 * 

' • • ■ ' ■ ' ■ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

IKBS CHAIR 


Applications are invited for a CHAIR In Intelligent Knowl- 
edge Based Systems in the Department of Computer 
Science. Candidates are expected to have a dis- 


tinguished record of research or industrial achievement In 
the IKBS fields broadly interpreted. 


The University has established this new Chair in addition 
to the five existing Chairs In ths Department to support 
further the U.K. initiative in Information Technology. 


The person appointed will take a leading role In teaching 
and research In the Department and will collaborate wltn 
other departments in the University which also have Inter- 
ests directly related to IKBS. 

Applications (suitable for photocopying) giving full 
details of qualifications and experience and the 
names and addresses of three referees to the Regis- 
trar, The University, Manchester Ml 3 GPL, U.IC (clos- 
ing date February 15th, 1985) from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Quote ref. 228a I 
B4/THES. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, ABERDEEN 
. University of Aberdeen In association with 
The North of Scotland College of Agriculture 

PROFESSOR OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited for the above Chair. 

The post carries responsibilities for the Agricultural Economics 
Group of the 8chool, and provides unique opportunities for work of 
immediate application lo tha farming Industry through ths exten- 
sion service, as wall as on prices, marketing and agricultural 
policies In the wider sphere. 

Further partioulare and application forms from The Secretary. 
The University, Aberdeen, with whom applications (2 copies) 
should be lodged by Friday 11 January 1985. 


The University of 
The West Indies 
St. Augustine, 
Trinidad 

.. Applications are invited ror 
following vacancies i 


LECTURERS/ 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURERS 

In the Teaching or Mathems- 
** 0 3 ?3™ MpsrlancB In Testa 
and Measurement and In the 
PM 4 anln and in-service 
training or teaahera especially 
at primary level. Posts funded 
from January. 18 SB to July. 


LECTURER/ 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

with good Physics background 
" n «2 research Interest (n Mate- 
rials Science. 

Salary scales per annum; 

«96. P. 8 .S.U. Unriu- 

rtrtjed, dcconiiTiCu *t! on U 


University of 
Hong Kong 

READERSHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP/ 
LECTURESHIP^ 
periodontology 
and PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

. HggawaEgig 

KKASSfu * “ ,0 iKi-« 

W.I.R. Davies). 

Applicants ■ho'ild 
suitable p P 8 ' 

mentions; and rt f“ Bl p^ P i 0 don- 
cisl Interests in Pariw 
tology. 

Annua! selertM. j > 

snnUBbl*) are; Reaaer(i Q 
HKS413.500 , _ *SSf £ 6 - 




5 »* , i<ui. a s? t 10 % or furnished 
housing alia- 
'■ oT Pohsionabie 

to * v# economy 

^“55rs. t ssiTtr t,on ' 8tuay 

■*»P u vaMli»iia giving 
S’® naming three referees to 


feass&r 

salary will depend I on 4““ 
Iflcettona end expec 1 « nt 

At current rates, 
tiZ will not JJg ns- 

gross taponie. Housing ^ 

salary, children • 


tax will not e*c«»« 
oross I.-irome.^ Houwn 0 „ ^ ^ 

nSua at f a&S»»oB 

Btlary, children ■ 

allowances, '“■‘XtmSd 

benefits are provided. . 

Further particulars arj d <. j 

plication ror 535,m SpwW* 

sskeb; . j 


monwealth . Ha usr», 
tAppta). id Gordon ^f,oa 
London WCJflTOPf; “ unit, 
the Appotatroents IW 

Secretary's prf1ce.lJ" l ^ a ng. 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.1 1.84 


Universities continued 



looSoatloiu are Invited tor ths follow- 
Sgoofta tor which applications dose 
da tea shown. SALARIES 
fimlau oiharwlaa alatod) aro sa tol- 
Profaaeor SAM.bMi Senior 
Laotunr JA33^31-*A3a,B47; Lao- 
bnrfftaaaarch Fellow |A24,B40- 
1AKLS34. Further details and applies- 
procedure may be obtained from 
TTm Auoo lotion ol Commonweelih 
IWvaraMae, (Appts), 3fl Gordon 
•quire, London WC1H 


Tbs University of Tasmania 

LECTURER IN 

ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

Department of English 

M Meareble poll h ivdiable from Miy 
M*S. Cudldttu thauld htve tppivsprtMi 


aperitif to American fiction. For further 
micoklcto motion oonttet Protenor 
EA.M. Cdmin, Held of Dcpanmcnt, In 
ik Itafrudty 
lUsei) 1915. 

The University of Melbourne 

CHAIR IN BUSINESS 
LAW 

AppttmloBi are invited for this newly 
cmird Qalr In (hr Dcpinmem u( 

Accocwln* and Buiincu Uw within the 
hoky Ol E co nom ici and Commerce . 

>1 linpcctrd that the arouJmce will luve 
cqamc in dim or more of Ihe arena of 
outran lav, nth a r law icaulailnu 
eommercfi] aciivinr and ihe law or buifnru 
opuiaiioui, and mil pby ta Importini 
ns lo Icadibg Hid rciriiih wiihln (he 
DtpanmniL 

Tha UaherjIty rcMrve Ihe righi lo All ihe 
Oall by bittMion. 

II Jan uary 19M. 

LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) 

DEPARTMENT OF 

ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

f«t. Ho. 1130040 

Toeramenc, dullcw n early ai rxmlhlc In 
l®« urn bier Uun May lw. The 
OPOmlmeU will be lei a Kllnd nul 
uretdlnj Ihraa yean fa ihe flm iniloiwr 
baquMciiboM ihe pntllfan ilHiirfd he 
rf 1 ® 1 » i Or. U. F Kelly. Department id 



Jj Trobe Unlversliy 
Melbourne 

lecturers/senior 
lecturers - 

ACCOUNTING/ 

FINANCE 

-(Tonurable) 

Wad of Economic* 

JVjprpanaearo! 

Econoralci wutiei lu 
JJm'Jtuher of appofawenu io 
£5*««llh* auMriei ol ihe cabling 

art ttwHcd from re non* 

PcifaK a ^i2^ “ ta *?> Any 
E33.. to fontrilwb lo Via 

raponiai, iorome lai 

^g 2 °S*»Slfa| wodd he raiourabh 

? ty* 101,1 "Hon nl Ih* 
S« k«t nndxUw 
,r * 1 * **P trtu * 

JW rus”' 

lecturer 


t^cturer ( Axed 

^Partmentof 

«onomlc8 

Economic, 


lecturer in 

SOCIOLOGY 

2 Positions - (TenuraUa] 

2 Positions - 
(Tenurable) 

School ol Social Sciences 

The IX'panroem oTSociol 
applkalloua for two leuurt 
llui Drpirimeni li aceilng imllcauiia'bK 
io deilgn and leach a year long uoii i n 
InUxidocloij Sociology and core areu fa 
Sociology. Prcfertaco will be given lo ihue 
wiih reaeuch and leaching eiporieate fa the 
ureas ol lie Sociology ofDewlopmcni. or 


Invllci 

lenureihlp 


Urban SocWo 
1 January 15 


dleul Sociology'. 


0PF unlaia 


MUcaUont ere Invttod direct to the 
UnWwnJry. Equal opportunity of 
laptoymafll la Unlvaralty policy. 


A pp| lcaUon» are Inviied ten persons 

BSssasaydssii!?- 

teiSaBSKayrag- 

offered fa macroccimoola and 
tecrucconwnlca, OppominlUei would ibo 
euhi Idi lovolvenjem In the sumcrotii 
option i| courses offered by the School 
3 January 1585. 

The Australian National 
University 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER IN 
ITALIAN 

Department ol Modam Europaan 

Language* 

Faculty of Aria 

Hie Depariocni Is seeking luliibly quiUfied 
appltcinu lor tha posh ofSenku Lecturer 
and Lecturer In liillui fa ihe Department of 
Modem European Language, All Oeldi wO 
be considered, but the toDowfag would he o I 

K tW Ti?* 1 ** 1 Ra°»l“»Wllteri(utii and 
nte; 20 ita century Uleraiure and society: 
Applied and (tillanUaguUtia; cfaenu 



oi near naUve speaker compeiincr fa 
Italian. 

Knowledge of another languiie taught by 
Ihe Ucpinmcni Is dtslrable Eul uof 

.Uilaa.1 


JCMlietL 

Ihe Senior Lecturer will be expected to 
take some admlohi relive respond batty for 
the liillui section. The Lecturer might on 
oecailoni he etpccied to lako on such 
duties. 

19 JJ r appofauneoii are available from mid- 

Anpofaunent. unka oOtinvUe stated, 
will be for an initial period of four yean, 
with provision. foUowtog review. Ita 
rcappolniracDI lo retiring ice. 

1 January 1985. 

Amended edvartlMment 

FIXED TERM 
LECTURER/ 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN JAPANESE 
POLITICS 

R* March School of PaoHIo Shidlas 
Auatralla-Japan Research Central 
Faculty of Arts 

Department of PoNlloal Sclano# 

A Hard tenn appointment of three years. 

Mie appoloice will he ccperted to spend 
hall nl hli nr her lime teaching courses fa 
Japinno pulluca sod related subject! fa the 
Department anil half engiwd Ir the 
inearth pragnmt nf the Aunt aha -Japan 
Kesearth reotte Tha leaching will Involve 
wotk at faith the u&dcifnduaic and 
graduate levels. The Centre Is presently 
a undated with the lupervlvlon of seven 
PhD itudenii in various fleldi ol study. 
Ibrie ate ten PhD student! fa the 
“ cm ol Political Scknca. 

S ants should have poitgnduaie 
wni to PhD favtf, a itrong 
teaching curdtnllmeor. and ■ denmoiimod 
capacity for advanced research, reaching 
rcsponilbUuiel will be in lb* areas of 
Japanese Pcdjtks and a rallied Odd. such as 
comparallve politics or fattnuUOMJ 
relations ol the region. Research wiu bo 
closely related to wort on Japan's economic 
l»licy making proccssca or falenutlonil 
commercial «pkmucy. 

31 December ItM. 


FOR ALL POffTS 


Glints are provided towards travel and 
removal. Assistance towards bousing Is 
given to an appointee (ram outside 
Canberra. Eligible appointees will be 

S jired to join the superannuation 
erne for Australian Universldes. 
Maternity leave is available. Tha 
University reserve* ihe tight not to make 
an a ppoiMmeai or to make an 
appointment by invitation it any time. 

(17212) 


University of 
Sheffield 

- Pnychologv Unit 



"wk.’S": 
tea? ap'Kirriaa 

Sjbctoc-.w , ergonomic*, 
or • kaiateei dta<ir 


^W8"„-5'¥r,.'5, 

'e&ssi& 


aosT' 



Somerville College 
Oxford 

RHODES VISITING 
FELLOWSHIP 
FOR WOMEN 

Tha Rhode* Tmateea nnd 
fiorourvlUe College *WJ.Ua 
post-doctoral women oradu- 
ales under tha ■*■ «»( « 
arn (.-Itiaans of Auntralla, Naw 
Zealand, Malaysia. tlriBtwe 
or Plong Kona to apply »r ■ 
nhodsa Vial ting .FalknajhlPj 
icnabla at ilia coftoga ternw 
yuar* Lealnnlnd If) Chrtooar . 
19B3 or January 1M6. ■ 

order to carry out r aaMfChJ P 
a suhfnct which ran profitably 
tea studied at oaford. 

rtSS! , SsfflSfflP ; 


^SiHilhampton 

TUI- 

^gpUN^i-Ksrn 


DEPARTMENT 0FEC0N0MIC8 

Applications arc invited for the 
post of Lecturer in the Deparf- 
ment of Economics from Sep- 
tember, 1985. Candidates 
should be qualified to graduate 
level in an appropriate subject 
but may have leaching and 
research interests in any field of 
Economics. 

The appointment will be 
made on salary scale 
£7.520X470 (15) - £14,925 per 
annum. The initial salary will 
depend on qualifications and 
experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from DAS. Cop- 
land, The University, South- 
ampton SOB 5NH, to whom 

® plications (7 coplea from 
t applicants) should be 
sent not later than 4 January, 

(17197) 


University of 
Swaziland 

LECTURER IN LAW 
(TWO POSITIONS) 

Applications are Invited 
rrom suitably qunliriad cendl- 

Sa.M 0 Z?ln l L*% L ‘ CtUrB * N » 

QUALIFICATIONS: 
POSITION 1: 

Candidate* should hnva n 
minimum or a Master's degree 
In Lew with previous experi- 
ence In the teaching or Public 
International Lew. Insurance 
Law . end the Lew of Succes- 
sion. 

POSITION 2: 

Candidates should have a 
minimum or s Master 'a degree 
In Lew with previous universi- 
ty experience In the teaching 
or Commercial Law. Company 
Law and Constitutional Low. 

DUTIES: 

The succaoorul candidates 
will be expected to leach 
courses stipulated under Posi- 
tions 1 and 2 above to students 
pursuing studies leading to tha 
B.A- (Law) and LL.B. de- 
grees. 

BASIC 

SALARY SCALE: 

El 2,588 - E13.404. Entry on 
tha scale dependent on qual- 
ifications und relevant pre- 
vIoub experience. 

TERMSOFSERVICE 

Local candidates: Perma- 
nent and pensionable terms of 
service after successful com- 
pletion of a two year prob- 
ationary period. 

Expatriate Candidates ■ 

Bhort-torm contracts or two 

K aersi 35% gratuity for tha 
rat two years of service, 
HT’AK In ths second two 
years and 30% in the third 
and subsequent two year con- 
tracts! 10 % Inducement allo- 
wance: education allowance: 
accommodation at reasonable 
rental; travelling expenses ror 
appointee, spouse and depen- 
dant children not over the age 
of 19 years on appointment 
and normal termination: bien- 
nial leave. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Detelled applications (3 
copies) Including a curriculum 
vitas, copies of academic cer- 
tificates. the names of three 
referees and derails of present 
salary should be forwarded 
not later then 18 December 
1984 to: The Senior Assistant 
Registrar. University of 
8 wB*UanU, P/BaO, Kwalussnl. 
Swflriland. Candidates In Ihe 
UK should send en additional 
copy to the fleorstary Osnerel. 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WClHOPF. from whom furth- 

? 3 r 343 §r icu,a " ■“’Hi- 


st John ’0 College and 
Pembroke CoDege 
Oxford 

FELLOWSHIP 
AT ST. JOHN’S 
COLLEGE AND 
LECTURESHIP 
AT PEMBROKE 
COLLEGE 

In association wit h 

university 

LECTURESHIP 

(C.U.F.) 

IN MATHEMATICS 

Bt. John's .Collage proposes 
to ii«t an Official Fellow and 
Tutor In 'Pure Mathematics, 
u.i»h effect from the let Octo- 

ate 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydnoy, Australia 

Srhoul of Textile Technology 

LECTURERS 
(2 POSITIONS) 

tHqf. 10851 

The Srhpol or Text lie Tech- 
nology offers undergraduate 
prngrams In textile chemistry , 
textile engineering, testlln 
manufacture end textile phy- 
sics. Potturaduaie programs 
are offered by research lead- 
ing ta M.Sc. end Ph.D. de- 
greos. Tho successful appli- 
cents will be responaiblo for 
teschlng In the appropriate 
aree and for the supervision af 
research. 

TEXTILE 

CHEMISTRY 

The undergraduate teaching 
duties will include some of the 
following subject areas: Pro- 
tain chemistry, polymer che- 
mistry. photochemistry, the 
chemistry of natural and man- 
made fibres, dyeing and 
finishing technology. Appli- 
cants should have postgradu- 
ate qualifications and 
appropriate experience In 
either textile chemistry, che- 
mistry or dyeing and finishing 
technology. 

TEXTILE 

ENGINEERING 

The undergraduate! teaching 
duties will Include: Properties 
of materials, mechanical pow- 
er transmission. applied heat, 
applied electricity, Industrial 
Illumination, cliamirni en- 
alnoorinn aspects of textile 

B recesses. Appllrnnta should 
avo postgraduate nuollflcn- 
tiona end appropriate experi- 
ence in textllu enaliiaorina or 
engineering- 

Appointments will be for a 
fixod term of three years. 

_ Further Information from 
Dr. n.E. Griffith, Heed of 
School, c/o P.o. Box 1 . Kona- 
Ington, NSW, Australia 8033. 


Applications dose 
ary 1983. 


jBnu- 


6 b lor 

. . ). Commencing 
according to quallfTcatloria 


_ ■lu r »" 3A24.840 range 
133,634. Commencing salary 


end experience, 

For further Information ab- 
out conditions of appolntmnt 
and method of application 
Write to the Secretary Gener- 
al, Association of Common- 
wealth Universities f Appts I, 

WClHOPF. SqUH^<, ■ Londc,n 

Equality of employment 
opportunity Is Unlvaralty poli- 
cy. (33437) HI 


St. Hugh's College 
Oxford 

GRADUATE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The College Is offering five 
scholarships for women 
graduates for October 1 983, 
each of el .OOO per annum for 
a period depending on the 
fee -paying duration of he Stll- 
dent'a course. 

Three may be held only by 
graduates who are British 
citlxana working for a higher 
degree in a wide range of 
aubjeots. 

One may be hold by a 
graduate or any nntlanallty 
working far a higher degree In 
any aubjact or (only In tho case 
or a graduata liable for Uni- 
versity feea at Overaeaa rates! 
a B.A. in any subject. 

One, tho Dorothea Oray 
Senior Scholarship in Claa- 
alcetnay ha held by a graduate 
of ony nationality working for 
nhlgher degree In any branch 
of Classic*, or (only in thecaae 
of a graduate liable ror Uni- 
versity fees at Overseas rates) 
reading the Final Honour 
School or Llterae Human lore- 
ain two yaors, or spending a 

S anr In Oxrord os a Visiting- 
tudant in Claaslca. 

Bach graduate ocholer will 
be offered a room at tho 
standard charge In one of the 
College's graduate houses, 
and will he entitled to dine 
once o week at the High Table. 
Some smell supplementation 
af the value of the scho- 
larships may ba available for 
scholars who have Inadequate 
financial support. 

Awards to applicants not 
already reading for a higher 
degree at Oxford will he con- 
ditional on thalr being 
accepted to do so by the 
relevant Faculty Board of the 
Unlvaralty. Bepsreteappltoa- 
tlonfor this purpose should be 
made as soon os possible to 
the University’s Graduate 
Admissions Office. 

Further particulars of tho 
Scholarships from the Tutor 
for Graduates. St. Hugh's 
College, Oxford OXB OLE. 
Who should recelva applica- 
tions by Friday 1 March 1 BBS. 
(33403) HI 


Heriot-Watt University 
. Edinburgh 

CHAIR 

INBUILDING 

Applications are Invited for 
an additional Chair In the 
Department or Building from 
candidates with special In- 
terests In budding services 
engineering. 

The successful candidate 
will be expected to contribute 
to the teschlng activities of the 
department and to provide 
leadership In research. . 

Further particulars end ap- 

R llcatlOn forms era available 
■ooi tha Secretary, Herlot- 
WStt University! Chambers 


Street. Edinburgh EH1 IKK. 
(please quote Ror ora pee No 
1)4/84). to whbn) applies 


Bis....... 

February 


• I ‘I 


KEaSaug 


lions should be sent to arrive 
not Jatar than 28th January 

• li ' 


Unlvorsltyof 

Glasgow 

Du purl nun l nf Munn.iemriil 
hlutllrs 

ic.liit.y r,w University Ulvlxlun 
at (he Scottish Huslnuss 
Si huul ) 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 
MARKETING 

Applications aro invited for 
a tenured Lectureship rrom 
suitably ciunliriecJ graduates. 
CsndldatHB should have prac- 
tical experience of Marketing 
In any major field nf 
Market hit). 

The Department Is multi- 
disciplinary, and runs two 
very successful postgraduate 

f iart-tlme Master's courses 
ar executives In local Industry 
and commerce, and the Scot- 
tish Duslness School Doctoral 
Programme, as well as man- 
agement courses for under- 
graduates, The Department 
also participate* In e new 
Master *a course In Infnrma- 
J lo 9 *. Tf-hnotogy commenced 
In 1984. 

Th«> Staff are Involved In 
research on n wide variety of 
topics, to which the lecturor 
will be expected to contribute. 
The Department hue long- 
term relationships with flva 
companies under Ilia Science 
Olid Engineering Ftesearch 
Council's i Teaching Company 
Scheme. There oro also Man- 

g ement Dovelopinont end In- 
>mpany rrogrammen. 

Salary will bo within the 
ruugD £7,3 80 - £14.929 on tlio 
Lecturers' scale, with place- 
ment according to a an . qual- 
ifications anil experience. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained rrom the AcednmJc 
Personnel Office . University 
nr Glasgow, Olesgow 012 
8 QQ, where anpllcallona (8 
copies ), giving the nnmsa and 
nddresses af not more than 
three referees, should he 
lodged on or before 19th 
December, 1984. 

. , Id reply please quota Rer. 
No. 3368T. (35431 I HI 

The Queen's University 
Belfast 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are Invited for 
a lectureship In the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy tenable 
from let April. 1983. or such 
other date as may ba arranged. 
The lecturer will be expected 
to teach and pursue research 
In the fields of logic end the 
philosophy of logic, but the 
ability to work In other Brass 
of philosophy will be or per- 
tlculer advantage. 

initial placing, which will 
depend on ana. will be made at 
one of the first four points on 

the scale for locturora: 

£7.331. £7,980, £8.401. 

£8.832 rising to di 4.925 with 
contributory pension rights 
under the UBS. The appoint- 
ment will be subject to a 
period of probation or up to 
three years. 

. Further particulars of the 
lectureship may bo obtained 
from tlm Personnel Officer at 
the address below. Closing 
data: Slat December. 1BB4. 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Department of Geography 

Candidates should be pre- 
pared to assist with on-golng 
research In the d apartment, 
particularly In the area of 
data- processing and tho de- 
velopment or a departmental 
data-bank. A good Knowledge 
of mlrra-camputors would oe 
an ed van tape. 

Tho post la t enable Initially 
ror one year, and may ba 
renewable annually up to a 
maximum of alx years. 

Salary Scale: £6.600 - 

£8,992 per annum, Inrtlal 
placing depending on age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications, giving the 
namea and addresses of two 
rerereee. should be sent to the 
Personnel Orflcor, The 
Quaen's Unlvaralty of Belfast, 
Northern Ireland BT7 INN. 
Closing date: 2nd February. 

duoto R»f- 84/ 
D). (3341 1 > HI 

University of 
Stirling 

Department of Accountancy 
and Business Law 

LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications nre Invited for 
a Po»t of Lecturer In the 
Deportment of Accountancy 
end Business Lew. 

Candidates within any re- 
levant field will ba const- 
dared. Partleulor loachlna and 
research Interests should, 
however, be indlroied. 
kccountlnn staff currently In 
Dost Include two Professors, 


Accounting staff currently in 
post Include two Professors, 
two Senior Lecturers, nine 
Lecturers and a part-time 
Tutor. A complete range of 
under- and post-graduate de- 

I i roe programmes la offered, 
ncludlng ■ taught M.So. de- 

8 ree and r as o arch eluding. 

ipportunltles exist therefore 
ror research, and for teaching 
In all areas at various levels. 


Salaiy 

£14.925. 


scale £7.920 


. This poet la for three years 
In the first instance: further 
extension far the period will 
bo considered. 

• ■ Applications including a 
Curriculum . Vitae ahd . the 
names or two referees should 
ba made by 14 December 1084 
to the Secretary, University of 
Stirling. Stirling PK 8 4 La. 
Tati 0(66 7SIT1. Ext. 25)4 
from Whom further partiou- 
lara may be obtained. Inf or- 
mal enquiries may be made to 


University of 
Glasgow 

Di'Prtriment of Mndiliicnindt 
Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Mens (lament Ob jet lives In tin- 
use of Computing and In- 
formation Technologies 

A research aaxlviant la re- 
qulmd to work uu e projsi-t 
funded by the Erouomlr and 
So, ial Hcieurrli Coum.ll to 
examine bow ortianizotlonv 
raxpcuid io the cspahilltie* of 
naw computing and Informa- 
tion technologies. Particular 
amphnsla will bn placed on 
exploring the nature and 
formation of tlm management 
object Ives which Uiape tha 
process and outcomes of tech- 
nical change. The research 
will be baaed on extensive case 
study and survey work. 

The post la far a fixed term 
of three calendar ynnrs. start- 
ing in January 1983, and 
salary will be on the research 
and analogous staff scale, 
range 1A. £7. 52b to £8.920 
plus USS benefits. 

Per further Information ab- 
out the project, and the ap- 
plications procedure Tor this 
post, please contact: Dr David 
A. Buchanan. University of 
Glasgow. Department of Man- 
agement Studies, 35 lUito Gar- 
dena. Glasgow G12 HRT. 
(33413) HI 

University of 
Surrey 

Department of Linguistic * 
International Studios 

LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications are Invited far 
a Lo ecu rush Ip In Law tonable 
In tho Department of Linguis- 
tic anti International Studies 
from 1 September 1983. Tha 
successful candidate will par- 
ticipate In the teaching of 
English Law to students read- 
ing for a d agree in Modern 
Language Studies and Law. 
and will be required to tench 
Criminal Lew and Tort. An 
Interest in EEC Law will lie an 
advantage. 

Salary will be in the range 
£7,320 - 14.923 per annum 
according to age, qualifica- 
tion* and experience, with 
superannuation under usfl 
conditions. 

Further particulars ere 
available from the Academic 
Registrar (AA). University af 
Surroy, Guiutrord, Surrey 
OUB SXH, or Tel: Guildford 
<04831571881. Ext. G33. Ap- 
plications rrom men and 
women. In tha form of a 
curriculum vitae, including 
the names and addresses of 
three referees, should ba sent 
to the same address by 14 
December 1984 quoting the 
“Jycrtleeinent reference 341/ 
THES. (33433) HI 

University of 
Glasgow 

PART-TIME 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

INPHILOSOPHY 

Application* ere Invited for 
the above post tenable until 
5 °th September, 1983. No 
particular area of Interest Is 
apod fled, but tho successful 
candidate would be expected 
to tutor and lecture within the 
□apartment. 

Salary Will bn within Uie 
range £7,330 - £14.933 pro- 
rata, with placement accord- 
ing to ago, qualifications and 
experience. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained rrom tho Academic 
Personnel Office, University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow 013 
SQQ. where applications (8 
copies), giving the names end 
addresses or not more than 
three re Tore as. should be 
lodged on or before 80th 
December, 1984. 

,uoto Re/ 
(93412) HI 


University of 
Salfora 

Department of Mathematics 
end Computer Science 

LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Ae a result or Expansion of 
computer science teaching end 
research a new lecture r post in 
computer science is available. 
Applications are invited for 
*«?ablq from 1 April 
1 983 or such a date as may be 
arranged. 


E alary on scale: £7,330 - 
.933 per annum, UBS be- 


£24._. 
n of Ita. 


Further particulars and up- 
-»« form obtainable 


fr“gi the Registrar. University 
Salford. Salford MS 4WT, 
Tel: 061-733 8843, Ext. 

wh .<*ra completed ep- 

e llextloiii should bn returned 
V 14 December 1984 quoting 
reference number M A/ 1 76. 
(S3410) HI 

The University of 
Basle 

Switzerland 


LEKTOR 


Required from 1st October 

1988 to ta*ah a range, of 


English language courses and 
•salat In evaluating existing 
course structure.. Candidate* 


should bo qualified In EFL/ 

. ESL and have teaching experi- 
ence. They should be native 
speakers or English, with a ' 
knowledge of German. Two- 

E per contract] renewal poasl- 
lo. Goods alary, Applications 
by 14th January. 

Further details from: 
Chairman. Bngllschea Semi- 


: 1 v £ 

• > 

'■‘i S' 


Professor J.p. Dickinson '-f 1 airman, Engllschsa fieml- 

< R «. 9383,. Ai43„ D . . sBkfflaanuff ? ana & 
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Universities continued 


Fellowships continued 


Christ Church College 
North Holmes Road, 
Canterbury 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

ACCOUNTANT 

Applications are invited 
from qualified and experi- 
enced parsons f or (he ebuvn 
full-time post in Ihe Bursar's 
department. 

Duties will Include the pro- 
duction or monthly financial 
statements, depart mantel ex- 
penditure and statistical in- 
formation. Experience or 
machine and computerised 
accounts would be edvan- 
laueoua. 

Salary: S.J.C. Scale 6. 

£8.134 - £8.718. 

Scale 6.0.1 lor exceptionally 
qualified persons. 

Further particulars are 
avetlable from the Bursar at 
the above addreas. to whom 
application should be made In 
writing, together with full 
curriculum vitae and the 
namei and nddresaas of two 
referees by Friday 14 Decem- 
ber. 1984. HI 


StHUda’s College 

Oxford 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

Tho College prop ohch to 
elect, with effect from I Octo- 
ber 1 BH3, a woman na Official 
Fellow and Tutor In Modorn 
History, to toacli in the period 
beroro 1790. The appointment 
Is lennbla In conjunction with 
a University Lectureship 
(C.U.F.I. 

Further particulars should 
be obtained from the College 
Secretary, to whom completed 
applications (nine copies) 
should be returned by 8 jartu- 
.ary 1983. (93893) HI 


The Queen's University 
Belfast 

CHAIR OF GREEK 

Applications are invited for 
the Chair pr Creek tenable 
from I October 1989 or such 
other date ns may be agreed. 
The University would particu- 
larly welcome applications 
from scholar* with Interests In 
the mainstream of Greek liter- 
ature. 

The salary la £80.510 per 
annum with contributory pen- 
sion rights under FSSU or 
USS. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, The Queen's Uni- 
versity of Bnirest. BT7 INN. 
Northern Ireland. Closing 
date 18 January 19B9. (Please 
equate Ref. B4/TKE8). 


University of 
Oxford 

RuBkin College 

Thn post of 

GENERAL 

SECRETARY 

beramri vacant on retirement 
or prssnni holder In Summer 
1989. Applications for the 
post are now Invited. Tho 
General Sncretury Is the 
sunlnr College Administrative 
officer end Secretary to the 
Govarnurs. 

Salary scale University 
Ariiuin. Grade HI. 

Further particulars from 
the Principal, 1954881 HI 


Scholarships 


Personal 


IMM8DIATB ADVANCES £100 
to £20,000. Written terms on 
request. Regional Trust Ltd., 


Oxford University 
Lincoln College 

KEITH MURRAY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The College proposes. If 
there are candidates (male or 
female) or sufficient merit, to 
elect to a second Keith Murray 
Senior Scholarship, open to 
gradual ea from any university 
outsldo the United Kingdom 
and the European Community. 
Thla Scholarship will ba con- 
fined to graduate work In the 
medical, biological and che- 
mical sciences and will be 


PERSONAL LOANS £1O0 - 

£10.000. Unsecured end se- 
cured considered. Mortgagee 
arranged. For written ctuote- 
tioni Richmond Investments. 
4 The Green .Richmond, Sur- 
rey. Ol -940 0839. 

(33343) HS8 


The value of the Scholarship 

ar*.tes 

feee end maintenance will ba 


IANS TO 0ALARISD WOMEN 

£ -om £30 gran tael lame day. 
started . wpnten'a Postal- 
cmna Ltd-. 179 Regent St., 


Furthor particular* and 
application forme ahould bo 
obtained from the Tutor for 


Graduates, Lincoln College, 
Oxford OX1 SDR. to wham 
appltcatlone should be gent by 




Fellowships 




THE GOLDA MEIR FELLOWSHIP FOND 

P.0. Box 1285 Jerusalem 91904, Israel 

POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR 1985-86 

At tha Hebrew University of Jerusalem 

Odd t Mbit Fdhwm era lalecttf on Dig bufe of dsmonttrsled exoaUance In hi* 
uMSut. promise d (UbUikShi in Iheo chosen nelda cl specialization andquelltlea 
of mliitf. Waned and chancier. 

Candditee may apply not Isisr than 3 years after completion ol their doctoral . 
dteso notion. 

Tlio Falowthtos are tenable lor one ysar tan may be extended (or an eddtionel 
year. Tha ornrrt covers Pavel and reasoneUe living expenses 
PfOspeofya oaixfiditos, Indudlno Ideals abroad, may obtain appkailonflonnelry 
writing to the above address. 

ComplaM applcation forms mint reach Jenmalem not Istet then January 31. 
■BOS. 

no tK 

Tha University his a number of other funda for IfM award of 
Poet-Doctoril feifawtJiipe.. Applloanta who era nol awarded a Gold* 
Malr NHowehlp wW automatically be ooneldtftd for one of thaaa other 
awaida. . ; (i7isa) 


Lady Margaret Hall ' 
Oxford 0X2 6QA 

Tel: 0869 94933 

JOANNA 

RANDALL-MACIVER 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
1986-7 


The Governing body Invltaa 
applications from women 
rad us los only for a Joe rule 
rlandall-Meclver Junior Re- 
eaerch Fellowship, tenable (or 
two years rrorn October 19B5. 

The stipend fi expected to 
be £3,000 per annum, with 
residence. 

The subject < Of research 
■hall bn Ip the field or paint- 
ing. sculpture, music or 1 1 tore.- 
turn or sny nation, in any 
period. .... 

1 . ' 

. Further particulars may be 
obtained from . tha College 


University of 
Liverpool 

RESEARCH 1 
. . FELLOWSHIPS 

The University la ofrertnn a 
number or University Res arch 
Fellowship* to he held in any 
Department of the University 
from I October, 1683, for a' 
period or up. to a years. , 

'' ba ,n ‘I*® range 

of £7,500 - , £14,938 per 
annum depending on nee and 
. experience. ... i 

.Further particulars a hVV ap- 
plication forms' may be 
leSlStrar 


Secretary, to whom completed 
applications should ho re- 
turned: by 1 March 1085. 


; Xffl. 


■+. SOMERVILLE COLLEGE 

T* \ A T and 

VV OXFORD UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 

HjW OF ENGINEERING 8CIENCE 

w M General Electric Company (G.E.C.) 

\$/ RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are invited for a G.E.C. Research Fellowship in 
Electrical Engineering (with preference given to the fields of 
physical electronics, control and electric plasmas), funded by 
G.E.C., to be held in Somerville College, whose statutes provide 
that all Fellows must be women. 

The successful applicant will have had three or more years* 
research experience. She will be based in the Department of 
Engineering Science and associated with existing research there. 
She will also be required to teach up to a maximum of five hours a 
week. 

The appointment will be for a period of three years with effect 
from 1 October 1985 or earlier. Stipend (pensionable and age- 
related) in the range of £10,00G-£14,000, with full board and 
lodging in College. 

Applications, including CV and the names of three referees, 
should be forwarded to the Principal’s Secretary, Somerville 
College, Oxford 0X2 6HD, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. Closing date for applications: 13 December 1984. 
References should be sent direct, to arrive not later than 18 
December 1984. ( 17214 ) 


Clare Hall 
Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Tho Governing Body of 
Clara Hall prapaso to elect 
one stipendiary Research Fol- 
low and several non-all pen di- 
ary Research Fellow*, for a 
period of ihreo years from 
October 1983. 

The stipend, which Is 
£4,730 for tho academical 
yoor 1984/83. la under re- 
view. Thera Is also a living-out 
allowance and optional mem- 
bership of U.S. S. There are no 
reef rlct Ions on age, sen, or 
field of study In the Arts or 
Sciences. The closing date (or 
applications la 31 December 

Application forma ora re- 

S ufrad and may ba obtained 
rom Clare Hall, Herachal 
Road, Cambridge CDS 9AL 
(Tel: Cambridge 633301. 

1334891 H2 


Conferences & 
Seminars 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The Ethel M. Wood Memorial 
Lecture entltltled: ‘THE BI- 
BLE: STORY AND PLOT 1 
will be given by Professor F. 
Kermode (Formerly Lord 
Northcllffe Professor of 
Modern English Literature, 
University Collage London, 
and Kina Edward Vll Profes- 
sor of English Literature, 
University of Cambridge: au- 
thor of ‘The Sense of an 
Ending’. ‘The Gonesie of 
Secrecy* and ‘Tha Art of 
Tailing') at 3.30 pm an Tues- 
day 4 December 1084 In Ilia 
New Theatre, at King's Col- 
lege London, Strand. London 
WC9R 2L9. ADMISSION 
FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. 
<333961 H34 


Polytechnics 


( &' ' TEESSIDE polytechnic 

Department of Efeotrlcal, Instrumentation and 
"■ — Control Engineering 

Applications are Invited for two posts: 

ONE SENIOR LECTURER AND 
ONE LECTURER 11/ SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
Plus 

ONE SENIOR LECTURER IN 
CONTROL ENGINEERING 

8erior lecturer Silary: CU.I7B - C13.12B (wort bar)- EI4.081 8aUiyon*ppoWmafrtw«lbeno 
BreaftM few £13.128 pai amum. 

Lecturer ll/Senftx Lactam Salary: C794S - £12.089 - £19,128 (Wort bar) - El 4,081. Salary on 
appokrtnanl to Lecturer II w# be no graalar than £12,099 par annum. 

Ths sucowslul appBcanta vfll loach on « range ol course*, tewing M8o information Technology 
03o (Horn) Consular Teohmtogy and BEng (Hona) IndrurrwMon and Control Engineering. 
Canddues «rti ba expected to engage to research andfar Mu ttrtal consUwncy. 

Expartks In one or more of tha toltoilng area* li eagghu- 

COMPUTERCOMMUN1 CATIONS ANDNEIWORKSi COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE ANDMICRO- 
PROC6SSOR3 8T8TEM8. VLSI AND ADVANCED LOGIC DESIGN. INTRUMEN1ATI0N AND 
CONTROL ENGINEERING. 

ApplloaUoiu art Invltad tram graduate* with retovint Irxlu (trial or icMtomto npsrftnoe. 

FUrthH paritoulira and appHoaHona romu from tha Ptraonml 8oeflon, TeeuWa Polytaobnlo, 
Borough Road, WMIaabrough,Clav«landTBt WA -Tatophono (9942) 218121 Eat, 41 14. 
Ctoalngdata tor apples (am - Monday 7 Jammy tfiBS. An Equal Opportxfty Emptoytr. 

(17193) 


January 1083. Quote Rah 
UV/6B3/THEB. (33390) 

PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Middlesex Bualneas School 

LECTURERS 
INACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

Ul/slo/PLr to £17,454 pa Ihc. 

To teach on uhdorgraduste 
professional and n\ ester* lev: 
courses at the Middlesex Bus 
nesa School, with opportun, 
ties fqr iuccyaarui eaqdldatM 
to pursu* their apedhllst 1 
tenoning arid . research In- . 
terttate.- _ 1 

A. relevant degree and/or 
prorasalanel quafirteatloir.ln 
accounting an<J finance are 
' expected. A good academic 
gualiricdtion, degree teaching 
experience and, demonstrable 
‘ to initiate end conduct 
i*e ' required fo* 
("tat PL level 

A.J V0ti*n«aa l gae.a.e'. (mtn., 
9|n X -4lrt). end quoting tol 
AB34, tor further details snd 
nit npRljcnHort formi Parson- ' 

RWfe.. dSB’IIBE.r 

.sa^aa^aa^. 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
CAD/CAM CENTRE 

Software Development Officer 

Salary: S02 £0,045-£ 10,639 (under revlaw). Hef: NT 919. 

The CAD/CAM Cenlre has been operating within the Polytechnic since 
March 1963. Centre was established with funda from ihe Department 

of Trade & Industry and the Polytechnic, wl(h the objectives of gUng 
Industry In ihe area the opportunity to use and evaluate comprehensive 
CAD/CAM tor their own productive needs; and to support academic 
courses in the Polytechnic. 

The Software Development Officer will be primarily responsible for ell 
aspects of software development and will be required to assist the 
Manager in all aspects of operation of the Centre, particularly In the area of 
customer training. The successful applicant will have experience In 
software development, particularly CADDS 4/4X and UBlng FORTRAN tor 
engineering applications. Demonstrable expertise In CADDS 4 NC, 
advanced post processor and/or advanced surface design would be an 
advantage. 

DEPT OF TEXTILE INDUBTRIE8 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
In Weaving Technology <acass3> 
Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer 
in Knitting Technology <acms4) 

Applications are invited I rom graduates or professionally qualified 
persons with research Interests end up-to-date Industrie! experience of 
weaving or knitting machinery to teach on a wide range of degree, 
professional and technician courses. 

Salary Scales; Lll E7. 548-El 2,099; SL El1,176~£i3,t2B (bar) - 
£14,081. 

Appiloatlon forma (to be returned by 11 December 1984) & further 
details from the Personnel Office, The Polyteohnlo, Queenegata, 
Huddersfield HD1 3DH. Please send too I a cap S.A.E. 

(17211) 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 
School of Mechanical and 
Production Engineering 

READER IN 

PRODUCTION 

ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post from 
persons with a strong 
research backg round in any 
aspect of Production 
Engineering Technology 
and Management. 

Past success In attracting 
finance for research 
projects (rom both 
government and Industrial 
sources would be an 
advantage. 

Candidates wishing to 
discuss the post informally 
should contact the Head of 
School Dr R E Schofield on 
Leeds 482883. 

Salary Scale : £13,095- 
£14,680 (bar) £18,487 

Details from: The 
8ervlcea Officer, Leeds 
Polytechnic, Calverley 
Street. Leeds LSI 3HE. 
Tel: 0832 462355. 

Closing Dale: 7 December 
1984. Please enclose s.a.e. 
Leeds Is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

_ 1171B4) 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 
London Road, 
London SE10AA 

School or Bualnaas policy A 
Markotlng 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
IN BUSINESS 
POLICY 

Hair-tlma (0.31 
Raft BP. 01 

A lacturor la required, from 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
atPreatbn 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN FINE ART 

.required to act oa Courae 
Leader ror B.A. (Hone) Fine 
Art dberee. 

, In the near future It.- 1». ■ 
intended that the B.A. (Hons) 
Fine Art degree will be sup- 
plemented by a part-time 
mode. Consequently. .e atJ-ona 
commit man t to the daVelpp- 

■ mint and Implementation of 

new Idea# In Flnai Art aduca- 
? on L. ' lotl « with extensive 
teaching experience \ and an 
Interest In new madia am 
considered' essential quailtlea 
for .the 'Pqat. . ■ • 

.. ApDljqmw i forma add 

■ {"Ml quoting ref or- 


lat January, to teach Bualnoaa 
Policy at undergraduate, poet- 

[ ireduate and poet-experience 
avals. Initially on the B.A. 


Bualnaai Studies Degree and 
Diploma In Management Stu- 
dies courses. 

Recent experience In com- 
merce or Industry la essential 
aa well aa an understanding of 
business strategy In current 
conditions. Candidates should 


conditions:, candidates should 
bo familiar with marketing 

f irnctlce in a product or service 
nduatry and. preferably, have 
some appreciation af comtem- 

allow the poetholder to con- 
tinue carrying out consultan- 


cy! . «»r aim lieu* work, aa a 

sbsr * djune ' 10 


"fSlw*! Lecturer U 
• £8 f B3o e £l5,Q8G‘p t a a Senior 
Leotdrer £12,102 - £33,048 
p.a. inclusive Of London Allo- 
wance. Salary, will be paid 
pro-rata. 

^.^.datfl, lBth Ddcem- 




-v v 


Sheffield City 
Polytechnic 

Department of Bualneaa Stu- 
dies 

LECTURER II 
IN BUSINESS 
POLICY 

The successful applicant 
will be oxpected to teach 
primarily In the area of Dull- 
ness Planning and Corporate 
Strntogy on tlie B.A. Buslnefli 
studies Degree and on B.E.C. 
Business Studies Courses. 

Candidates should Hold a 
good degree or postgraduate 
quallilcatlon In a business 
related subject and have 
appropriate teaching or com- 
mercial experience. 

Salary Seals: Lecturer fl 
£7.548 - £12,099 per annum. 
Under current salary reoula- 
tlona and subject ta aatlafac- 
lory performance the person 
uppaltitntl can normally aspect 
llicromonlnl pronremlon to 
Hie Senior Lecturer Scale or 
which tlio maximum '■ 
£14.061. 

Deportment ol Public Sector 
AtlmliilAtrnUan and Law 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
IN LEGAL STUDIES 

This la o l wo year appoint- 
inout caiuniencliig lit January 
1983. Tim successful canoi- 
dotu will bo roniiireu to teacn 
logal studios on n variety or 
nmlil-dlHclpllnary courses st 
dour re and nt aub-digres 
lit vela. An Intoroat In llio fleldii 
of Family Lew and Law sna 
Adinlnlatrutlon, will bo an 
ndvimtnge. 

Sulary Scalo: Loclurer II 
£7,348 - £12,099. 

Application forms and 
Turther details for the 
two noata aro available from 
tho P»raonnel Officer. IDoPt. 

thes), stinrrieid ciw 
polytechnic, Halforda Houaa. 
Fltzalan square. Sheffield e 
2BD, or by telephoning (0748) 
209 il. Ext. 2387. Completed 
forms should ba returned oy 
3rd December. 

Sheffield City Polytechnic 
la an Equal Opportunities Em 
player. 

Applicants Interested to ■ 
Job Share appolntmant win 
receive oaual conarderollo- 
(53441) 


Trent Polytechnic 

Trent Bualnees School 

LECTURER „ 
GRADE II/SENIOR 

LECTURER^, 

INDISTRIBU^ON 
AND MARKETING 

(£7.348 - £14,061) 

MarEetlnVor rien*« 

sssTrJia, sag 

Distribution. A hioher^IMJJ 
would be an ■^*® |1 *f^f e0 rfiB 
teaching axperlence at 
level la desirable. 

Further details 

S plication aro available 

a Staff Officer. Tr #ti 
polytechnic. ■HT t M|»f ci®»* 
Nottingham NOl 4BU- u 
jr| data) tl December i» H3 

All advertisements 

are subject to the 
conditions of 

acceptance of Times 

Newspapers LM, : 
copies of which w* 
available on request. 


THET1MES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 23.11 .84 ' 


Polytechnics continued 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

equal opportunities am- 
iUI ployer 

p.euliy or Engineering A Sci- 
r * enro 

nfloariniant or Health Sct- 
u onces 

PRINCIPAL 

lecturer/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN NURSING 
STUDIES 

Mplkatiau are Invited for 
.he above poa ■ Crom registered 
upa erf lb appropriate 

Kidsmlc qualifications and 
txoarlancein nurse education, 
rho aucceMful candidate will 
be wpected to contribute to 
the davalapment of advanced 
aurflns courses and to teach 
on the CNAA Diploma in 
Professional Studies In Nurs- 
Inasnd proposed CNAA Q.Sc. 
NurflDfl Studios degree 
courts. At Principal Lecturer 
kvel candidates will be ex- 
pected to lead the develop- 
ments In nurse education In 
Dve department. Candidates 
will be oxpocted to pursue 
rtseprch activities. 

Salary; Principal Lecturer 
£13,095 - £14.580 (bar) 

06,467 p.a. Senior Lecturer 
111,179 - £13.126 (bar) 

114,061 p.a. 

Application forms and 
further details from: The Per- 
lonnel Officer. City of Birm- 
ingham Polytechnic, *F’ 
Block. Parry Horr. Blrmlug- 
tum B42 CSU. Tol: 021-336 
9193. Ext. 916. Closing dute: 
lihDecembor, 1984. 

(93428) H3 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

An equal npnort uni ties am- 
Ployer 

Acadomir lleglatrar'a Division 

ASSISTANT 

registrar 
(ADMISSIONS 
AND RECORDS) 

Bcela 6 £8,134 - £8,712 

.4 vacancy exists ror on 
AsBletant Reglstnir to be sited 
In the Poly tn.'hril-: Central 
Ke glstr y. xh 0 u ot-l-olfler will 
bo eulgiied 1 arid- range of 
!?“**« Primarily K 

, tQ ‘5® Academic 
52Sv“ r " r ^?. r tho develop. 

Saht ;h rd i n ^ lon and ove *r- 
J”® 1 ;* Polytechnic's de- 

ca 1 1 trail Red admlaatans proce- 

gs 0 ** ‘Bsisa- tysfi m 

ftona^yaVem. 1 ' 80 *" 01 Adm, «‘ 

The post-holder will have 
»nH y with academic 

and admin s ratlve ataff and 
individual students. 
Tact, patience and good 

■ IVrihV- aro 0>Ber ltlal personal 
attributes as well aa a sound 
knowledge of adminlatratlon 
In a major Institution of hlgh- 
S£„...S duco ) ,on i Applicants 
should preferably hove a de- 
| ov ® 1 standard or educa- 
tional attainment and/or pro- 
reaalonal qualifications. 

. ,A p ,? II S. l * t,on lorrn “ and da- 
tells (to be returned within 14 
uaya o| the appearance of this 
advertisement) from:- The 
Personnel Officer. City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic, Per- 
£>' Birniingfiom B42 a St). 

9l 95. Ext. 216. 
133414) H3 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER A IN ACCOUNTING 

Salary on Scale: E8.688-E12.777 (bar) -E13.71B. 

Required In Ihe Department ol Accounting 10 leach financial accounting, 
management accounting, taxation and auditing, as required, to final 
ptoteMkmal and/or degree level. 

Applicants must hold a prof esstonnl qualification or nn appropriate degree 
and preferably have aomo teaching/professional/industrial experience. 

Application forms and turther particulars from: The Administrative 
Offloer (Personnel), Naplor Collage of Commerce and Teohnology, 
Collnton Road, Edinburgh EHtO 5DT. Tel: 031-447 7070. 

(17217) 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


DORSET Heac * °* External 

HOD Grade V: 

EDUCATION £16,098 - £17,877 

JPPjtetlons are invited for the post of Head of External 
at the Dorset Institute of Higher Education, one of 
largest Institutes of Higher Education In England with 
1 .900 full-time and 3,400 part-time students on a wide 
^9® of degrees, higher national diploma and professional 
The Institute has a vigorous research and con- 

programme. 

WfaanlB should have proven ability In the effective man- 
ffrnenl, co-ordination and development of linKs with 
fchoe C0mmerc ®. public bodies and research organlsa- 
J* 1 Experience of public relations is expected. 
^Post-holder will be a member of the Senior Manage- 
^V 6am and responsible directly to the Director. 

Department of Finance and Law 




ACCOUNTING 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II IN LAW 

L. • Salary scale: 

,> . - SL-£11,17M14,061 p.a. 

. :Ul-£7 l S4M12,099pJi. 

7 Decerr^er 1884 

5P^j|^uki end eppheatton form from: 


ehriatChurch College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

r,f n«nulred for (hr booiimino 
of Ilia Summer Term less" 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MOVEMENT n 
STUDIES 

th- co A lr4bul ° lo ‘he work r,r 
1*1® Movement 5tudlns no- 
Perdnqnt In o number of 
IJ 81 ?: ‘•’cluOlng the Physlolo- 
Exercise to honours 

toSSSsTn^ Abl,Uy tQ tffl 

rSi . ,n Ono Of more of ih H 
oren * would be in 
aava ntag e: gymnastics, hock- 
*y. swimming. Tho Depsrt- 

tr?butmn k *r“ ° ■"hstanilBl con- 
intiMUo n to courses Tor In- 
Primary school 

tenchora . App! iconts should 

nH«i-_ , i BC 2 nt f*P®rlence of 
Physical education In schools. 

nllan has approx- 

degroes. PGCE, advanced d^l 
ftfioT hloilBr In 

S«nw!2 ry , ® c * la: Lecturer 11/ 

aatiW* "■ 54a ■ 

M^° r dala,ls write to 

AaslatnnVrn o'?” 0 ! P °rSDna1 

cK ra. Principal. Ch r la i 
College, Canterbury 

snveionR * addressed 

envelope, to whom anpllcn- 

h.r, | , 4 h n U,d b E * ont not later 
than 14 December. (S3424)HB 


Adult Education 


Richmond Adult and 
Community College 
London Borough of 
Richmond uponTnamea 

DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICER 

Salary: Lecturer II (£7,348 - 
£12.089 plus London 
Weighting) 

We are looking for a lively 
and enterprising person, who 
understands the education/ 
training needs ot adults to 
undertake the post of De- 
velopment officer until March 
1987. 

The post arises from pro- 
ject funding from tho National 
Institute or Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education and Man- 
power Services Commission, 
and the main task of tho 
Development Officer will be 
toco-ordinate an information 
network about education/ 
training opportunities for un- 
employed people snd work 
with the Colleae Project 
Librarian to create appropri- 
ate! learning packages and 
course programmes. 

Further demits and applica- 
tion forms are aval labia 
nom:- Tito Principal. Ann M. 
nisman. D.A.. M.Phll., Rich- 
mond Adult and Community 
College, CUfden Road, Twick- 
enham, Middlesex TW1 4LT. 
(Teh 01-891 3007). 

Closing data: 7 th Decembor 
1084. (33433) H14 


Hereford and 
Worcester County 
Council 

Worcester Colleeeof 
Higher Education 
Henwick Grove, 

Worcester, WR2 6AJ 

APPOINTMENT OF 
HEAD OF LEARNING 
RESOURCES 

(Burnham Head or Depart . 
mem Grade IVj 

Applications are Invited 
f om parsons with ciuullflca- 
r •*e ,, l»nea In tlie 

Meld or Medio Kesourees/Edu- 
rational Technology In serve 
as Head or Learning Jie- 
*® u 55° 8 „ ( Library Service. 
Media Resourcns Service end 
Computing Service) end to 
Service * ,,e nesourcea 

on the 8c «le 
HOD 7 1 Vj 10 el6,578 ‘Humhain 

Forms of application and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from Tho Principal, 
Worcester College of Higher 
Education, Henwick Grove, 
Worcester, WH3 6AJ CTelei 
Phone 0903 4280B0). H8 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art continued 


Camberwell School of 
Art and Crafts 
Peckham Road, SE5 8UF 

Tel: 01-703 0087 

Inner London 
Education Authority 

Department of Graphic Arte 

LECTURER II 

Required from 1 January 
possible^ 800,1 ,ftw “ 

Applicants are expected to 
heve experience of teaching at 
B.A. (Hons) Degree level with 
a special interoat (n. and 

arid "Book* oShnTBSSfe 

uon. 

.. The polery will be within 
tl 7 B “fSL 8 -; *7.34B - £12,099 
Plus £987 London Weighting. 

Application forms (to be 
returned within 14 daya or 
this advertisement) and furth- 
" from 

Iu“ S 1 ? 11 Governors at 

tha School (reference VK). 

All posta which ere graded 
Lecturer 1 to PrlnclpelLectur- 
er are canaldarad suitable for 


-u —r ' Application a for 
job share apnolntmenta will 
only bo conaidered If xubmli- 
tod on a paired bosla. A 
rogiater of potanSS* Job 
sharers Is maintained by Ms 

?A r,S£S° k £ m,,ni EO/FHE/ 
EQvOPPB, Room 253F. The 
County frail. London 8E1 

le an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. 133420) H9 


Administration 


JC Roehampton ^ lu * rt 

Institute SSSS2 


CoufBBs offered by the Ftoohampton Institute of Higher Education are In 
combined studies leading to university first and higher degrees. The 
Institute eeehs to Wf the following vacancy early in 1985:- 


I vacancy early in 1 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Invited from those holding degrees or equivalent quaW (cations, with some 
administrative experience at an appropriate level In higher or further educa- 
tion, and who wish to extend that experience in such areas as admissions, 
registration and servicing committees. 

Salary (Grade SOI) £10,251 to £10,851 per annum, Including London 
Allowance, and there Is a pay award pending. Annual leave la 24 days and a 
superannuation schema re available. For an application form and further 
particulars please write to:- 

R A Fennell, 

Assistant Secretary, 

Roehampton (netltuta of Higher Education, 

Dlgby Stuart Cofhge, 

Roehampton lane, London 8W16 8PH 
or telephone the Academic Registrar's office (01-870 5132). 

The closing dale (Or eppUcattona Is 
Friday 7 December 1 984. 

(17213) 


The University of 
Sussex 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

For two jreera from lat 
Febraary 1985. to work In- 
itially within Iho ll»W or 
student admlnlatrotlon. 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 


Administration continued 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

AraUfMiilc HeoKiry 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS 
(2 POSTS) 

£6.264 - £8.712 per annum 
(award pending). 

Applications ere invited for 
iha following posts in the 
Academic Ucgletrar'a Section 
at the Stoke Site of the 
polytechnic. Candida tea 

should hold a denrea or 
equivalent qualification end 
nil ralovQnt experience, pia- 
ferably J il higher education. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

ACADEMIC 

The person appointed will 
amanuat Other duties usnic .1 In 
the provision or administra- 
tive support Tor major com- 
mit toes roru-m-ned with the 
academic management and de- 
velopment of the Polytechnic. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

RESEARCH 

The person appointed will 
uitilnriuko o variety of duties 
111 relation to research Includ- 
ing the provlnlor) of acjnilnia- 
tratlve support for various 
committees anil working par- 
ties, advice mu] assistance to 
■toff, maintenance of central 
records, and the co-ordination 
of research publications. 

Previous personal export- 
enco of research would bo an 
adventaao for this post. 

Application forma and 
rurther particulars obtainable 
from The Personnel Officer. 
North Stef fordah ire 

Polytechnic, College Road. 
Stoke-on-Trent ST 4 2DB, Tel: 
Stoke-on-Trent (07 B2) 45331 , 
Ext. 211 . 

Cloning dnte: Friday. 7th 
December 1 9B4. (53404) H12 


Research and 
Studentships 


Garnett College 
Down shire House, 
Roehampton Lane, 
London SW15 4HR 

(01-789 6333) 

Inner London 
Education Authority 

RESEARCHER 
GRADE A 

<£3,181 - £3.910 plus £987 
London Allowance) 

Application a ere invited for 
u post of Reaearchor Grade A 
In tho college's Research A 
Development Unit to work an 
a project funded by the Furth- 
er Education Unit at the Da- 

S artment or Education and 
dance, concerned with tha 
uevoiopment of microcompu- 
ter software tools to oaalat 
teachers and lecturers In 
course planning. 

The nesearcher will play a 
major role In the practical 
t eating and application of the 
software. This will Involve 
colluding Information fTom 
educators and conducting 
trials with serving teachers. 

The appointment will com- 
!"?.V C £ »■ soon ni possible and 
will be for a flxod period of 
one year. 

Applicants ahould have a 
touching qualification and be 
Interested In eduaaUonal tech- 
nology, expert systems or Uie 
computer language Prolog. 

‘ Further details and appliaa- 
tion forms, returnable within 
lO days, from the Principal at 
tha above addreoa. (Ref H). 

ILEA la an Equal Opportu- 
nltloa employer. (33491) HI 1 


Teeseide Polytechnic 

Department of Humanities 

LEA RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

AppIlcaUona ore Invited for 
the above poet with a view to 
conducting a research prog- 
ramme qtt the structure and 
nature of working close socie- 
ty on Teeaeido In the third 
quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

ointment wit) be for 
a period of three years, com- 
mencing January 1883, and 
the aucraasful candidate win 

K-'- a , -’XS’r1,,‘fh1X'r , 5 r ..V. , S 

Candida tax must possess at 
least on upper aecond class 
honours degree tn Hlntory or 
related dlaclpllne- 

Salkry which Inrludea pay- 
ment for up to o houre 


T.H.E.S. .rorwMsr 

a) .icsi® .^a“fsoo« _ . Ap»»Ba»pn . forma and 


StfffM.600 to£12. 130Par 
annum * plus membership of 
1788. 

"a'jrffc WM 

SST.V. -n- 


particular* 




when replying 
to advertisements 


^ Appiloatlon forms and 
further particulars. are avail- 
able, rron) The Personnel Sec- 
tion, TOeaSIda Polyioahnla, 
Borough Road, Mlddlea- 
brouBh. Cleveland TBl 3 BA, 
Tali (0648) SlBlfll, Ext. 
4114- 


University of 
Birmingham 

Emeiea and BuikhnnH Office 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications Brn Invltod 
from persons suitably i|u ai- 
med and experienced In admi- 
nistration In the i ‘ li bile sectors 
for the post of Administrative 
Assistant. 

This Is a new post with a 
wide range qf duties In con. 
neciion with planning end da. 
vo lo pi nem of a continuing 
programme of major and 
minor works within guide- 
lines laid down by the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, 
soma experience of the ap- 
plication of computer tech nol - 
OUV ta capital development 
programmes will be an advan- 
tage. 

£>f“{^ <£s fio ° tf - 

Applications should be sent 
to the Senior Asvlstnni Secrot- 
*(T. Dtilveralty uf Dlrmlng- 
ti.O, Do* 363. Birming- 
ham DtS 2TT. from whom 
rurther particulars and ap- 
plication forms mny be 
obtained. Clnglra dute fl De- 
cembor 1984. (53406) H12 


Courses 


Courtuald Institute of 
Art 

University of London 
DIPLOMA IN THE 
CONSERVATION OF 
WALL PAINTINGS 

-A three-year course is 
offered In the conservation of 

actob.°ri bA’: commB,lclnH 1 

tt I* omn to graduataa In 
arch apology 
or the natural sciences. Thera 
Will be places for up lo ib 
students, and for three or 
more of these financial sup- 
port wilt be available. 

l nc lu(UnB the 
narnos of two rereroes, bv 28 
February 1B83 to The freg. 
(Mw. Ctmukl Institute or 
wi l u r !JGi B Shunre. Lon- 
don W1 H ODE, friiDi wham. 

able. 


Librarians 


King’s College 
Cambridge 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications aro invited 
from men and woman for tha 
position of Librarian, whim 
carries overall responsibility 
for the managemotit of the 
Library and Us development, 
and far the custody of Its 
collections. which Include 
rare books, manuscripts, and 
oxtenelve 20th Century liter- 
ary materials. The Librarian, 
who will be n Fellow of the 
College, la expected to have 
research Intereats. 

Write at once ror rurtlter 
da tails, and for Information 
an haw to appLy. to The 
Provost, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge CB2 1st. The closing 
date for applications la 13 
December 1BB4. 153416) H16 


Colleges 
of Further 
Education 



■ Closlnc 
tlona is l 


data ror appllca- 
Hoc ember 1984. 


An ti<mjU'ppil>drtU l hity'BRi- 

Ployar. (33480) . . ■ Hit 


DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

FACULTY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

Faculty of Aoooufilanoy, 
fiuataBis anil Management 
Salaty Scats; 

SO 1 £9060-£SE60 
(under review) 

A post offering scope for 
leaderahip, managamant and 
organisational development. 
Application forma and farther 
particular! from the Staffing 
Offloer, DeAyahhe College el 
Higher Education, Kedlettsn 
Rond, Derby DE3 1GB, tate- 
phone Darby 47181, eMenalaa 
B to whom camplatad forms 
■hould ba ratvmad by Friday, 
7th Decembor IBM. 

■; 5 ' ■ 07223) 
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INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Training 

Technologist 

Programmed 
Learning 
(Video Disc) 

Staines 

£Flve fig 

+Car 


Sony's name needs little introduction. Our reputation is built around 
well designed, high quality and high performance electronics products 
for both the consumer and commercial markets. Never a company to 
rest on its laurels, we are constantly growing and developing into new 
areas, one of the most exciting of which is Interactive Video Disc. 

There's nothing new about Video Disc, and CBT has been with us for 
some time; but combine the two, and you have a new and very exciting 
communications system capable of a wide range of applications, of 
which (he most obvious, perhaps is industrial training. 

Sony is at the forefront ol this technology - we produce all the elements 
of the system, from Video Cameras to Disc-Players and 
Microcomputers and, with over 3 years’ experience in the USA. are 
well placed to become market leaders in the UK. 

It goes without saying that the hardware alone is of little use to anyone 
and we are therefore looking for a Training Technologist or 
Programme Designer, firstly to develop some demonstration materials 
to enable us to show to customers what the systems are capable of 
doing and. secondly, to talk to customers and potential customers 
about the development ol training-programmes tailored to their needs. 

A Training Technologist or Programme Designer, with several years' 
experience of programmed learning design, you will probably be 
currently working in Interactive Video or CBT and be able to 
demonstrate a good understanding of interactive program design, use 
of computer graphics and methods of interaction (man-machine 
interfaces). Creativity, flexibility, the ability to work as a member of a 
team and a keen commercial awareness are all esential and. as 
customer contact is involved, it will obviously also be necessary to be 
both presentable and articulate. A working-knowledge of BASIC would 
be an advantage. 

In return, we offer an excellent salary, company car, lunch allowance, 

23 days' holiday and a range of other benefits which are everything you 
would expect from a prestige company like Sony. 

T o apply, please write with full details of your qualifications and 
experience to date, to Pat Casey, Sony (UK) Limited, 

Sony House, South Street, Staines, Middlesex TW184PF, or 
telephone her for an application form on Staines 6168B. 


SONY* 
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Librarians continued 


General Vacancies 


Overseas 


I 

r .. 


9 i 


Queen Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire HP11 2JZ 
Director: D.J. Everett BA FFTCom 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARY AND 
LEARNING RESOURCES 

Applications fire Invited for the following pout 
which becomes vacant on 1 at September, 1985: 

TUTOR LIBRARIAN 

In charge of Nawland Park Library, CtiaKont St. 
GHm. 

Salary aeala: Senior Lecturer £11175-13128 
(£14061) + Outer London fringe allowance. 
Removal and lodging allowances available In 
appropriate circumstances. 

Application form and further details from the 
Assistant Director, to whom applications 
should be returned within 2 weeks of this 
announcement. Please enclose s.a.e. 

(17224) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COLLEGE OFl 

IGHEREDUCATION 



P.'iv 


m - 


Vi) 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. 

; PLEASE RING 

BERNADETTE ALEXANDER 

: ON : : : ' 

01-253 3006 EXTN. 227 


Department of Education and Science 

H.M. Inspectors of Schools 

Applications aro Invited from man and women, preferably aged between 35 
and 45, far appointment In England as HM hupectoa HMI inspect educational 
Institution as part of both general and specialist assignments and provide ad- 
vice to the Department and throughout the education system. 

Qurenc vacancies am far ipecWltts h 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Homo Economics! Ref. 8/85 

Candldatn should have good spectatttt quotations «** substantial .xperi- 
wko of teaching Homo Economics In schools. Experience at senior level In 
Khools, or In teacher training or of advisory work would be an advantage. 

Mathematics! Ref. 9/85 

^ntSdatea should have good academic quotations fa mathematics, substan- 
tW I experience of teadifag the subject In schools, colleges or MnhersM a* and a 
Yrtdd nta rest In education. Experience In teaching statistics to a A‘ leva! or In 
ttadiln* primary mathematics would be an asset. Relevant experience In In- 
oistry or In teacher training would be an addition! advantage. 

Science? Ref. IQ/85 

W * n °* ivatam < fl n * Mea d°ft In one or 
more of the main sciences. Experience of teaching science to pupils of dfffer- 
ant abilities In a secondary school is essential, and k b deilrafch for wflcinti 

to ^ r ^* 7 *t«d ki primary science or technology or the education md tnln- 
* P«lcuMy welcomed from those who 
* du «^ programmes In prinwy or 

PRIMARY EOUCATWNiRef. il/85 

Candtate* should have substantial and appropriate ttadilru enwW* 

■ » itatESZ and 

prganbadon wWiIn thq 3 p> I3 aga range. Those who have knowledge ^ 
wtpedwce of developments In edd&tionhtheMHyyeww*^ 

YQVTH AND. COMMUNITY: Ref. l2/*5 

"fTf P r0fmJ0 ™ 1 » «**""* «Inhg and sub. 

A broad Merest in either secondary or further and. hltfw education ta 
, ■ ■ , ■ ■ required. 

Star** salary for all posts U within the range £16, 200 -^ 1.800 iWotart™ 
WW of if to £3000 may * ^ ™ T ota | ton 

ted liot liter 

^ teti Science, M. : 




m 



American 
University 
of Beirut 


ggma^gBsssa^ 


ENGLISH A8 A SECOND LANGUAGE: 
The Department of English at the 
American University of Beirut (AUB) 
irwitea applications for faculty posi- 
tions (Instructor level) In Its English 
Communication SWIIb Program, avail- 
able October 1, 1985. appointments 
of candidates who hold the M.A. 
degree in TEFL or equivalent, and 
who have experience In the leaching 
at English to foreign Bludents, are 
normally for a three-year contract 
period, interested persons should 
send their letters of Inquiry and curric- 
ulum vitae to: 

Chairman, Department of English, 
American University of Beirut, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

AUB Is an equal opportunity 
affirmative action employer. 

(17107) 


3, 


■Juakatt 
Uamif 
s/B tm 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

OVERSEAS 

American University of Beirut, 
Beirut, Lebanon has openings start- 
ing October 1086 in 

(1) Digital Systems 
(2) Power 

Other ateaS of specialty may be 
contJdered. To teach graduate and 
undergraduate courses and to con- 
duct research. Salary and rank 

«*™wwupta with qualifications, 


. :r . ,, expatltete , • 

Air mail returns to D—n of EnfaW 
^^.I^Arrtiltectuf*, Amer* 

i-jjjjfj*.*** YwL . NY 1N28 

---f "■ 
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Colleges of 
Further 
Education 
continued 


London College of 
Furniture 
41/71 Commercial Road, 
London El 1LA 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

d .W5F i KLAS , «S&- 

lecturer 

GRADE II 

COMPLEMENTARY 

STUDIES 

Needed as soon as pouibia 
a graduate with teaching 
perlenca In Art/Dealon Mii. 
JS ry . °1 Cultural Studies to 
teach students on BTPr 

ESH * both non-aciy! 

“r C e°. d a .n d te‘ , r^? nC 32i,ir„ ,,J S , d 
Stow! lnHlrumonl tBBh ^ 

Salary; Oil an lncramantal 
. wit hi n the range of 
fji548 - £12,099 (Piua £987 
Inner London Allowance), 

Further detella end applica- 
tion farm. are available from 

the Cornea 0 aQv °™°ra. t 

LKWh’SttSSS 

or ere considered euitabla for 
Job share. Application! for 
Job share appointment! will 
only be considered if submit- 
ted on a paired bails, a 
register of potential Job 
sharers le maintained by Ms. 
H. _ Brooke man, EQ/FME/ 
EQ.OPPS, Room 8SSF, The 
County Hell, London BE) 

ILEA is an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (SS417) H7 


Avery Hill College 
Bexley Road, 

El them, SE9 2PQ 

Tel: 830 0081 

Inner London 
Education Authority 

Craft Design and Technology - 
School Technology 

LECTURER II 

Requlrod for Easter 1983 a 
person to join this expanding 
department. 

Applicants, who should be 
firaduntes, will Ua required to 
contribute to the teaching of 
TorhnolouV end englneerlnB 
on tho various initial, and 
In-Hurvlve teacher education 
t-oursfis the College offers. 
Rnlovnnt and recent school 
based experience in this fielo 
Is important. 

This post is suitable for Job 
elinrn; applications for • Job 
slioru appointment wli! only 
fan conslnorod if submitted on 
a paired basis. A Register Is 
maintained by Me. H. Brooke- 
man EO/FHE/EQ. OPP8, 
Room 2S3F, Tho County Hail, 
London SEl 7PD- 

S at ary EcaJei £7,548 • 

£12,098 plus £987 Inner Lon- 
don Allowance (subject to 
formal ratification). 

Further details and applica- 
tion form are obtalnablo from 
the Deputy Senior AdmlnU- 
tretlve Officer. Closing date • 
7 December 1984. 

S ortu- 

H7 


ILEA la an Equal Ot 
nltles Employer. (3341! 


Hereford & Worcester 
County Council 
Kidderminster College 

In association with 

The Polytechnic, 
Wolverhampton 

Department of ^aiT«st stu ' 
dies. Art and Design 

ASSOCIATE „ 
LECTURER/SENIOR 

sKSdsusrv- a* n-w 

CARPET/TEXTILE 

and have appropriate «|f bu , e 

rial experience to contri 

SS OTme - 

£l Further detoDB and 
application fr“™;!JI , ®coll«g ( ' 

E’larja&as., 


PLEASE MENTION: 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING : 

. . : to • ; ' ? 

ADVERTISER®|TS 
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(feneral Vacancies continned 


Department of Education and Science 

HM INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 


aaiss Msassr® 

Cunnl vacancies are lor specialists In: 

further and higher education 

Adull and Continuing Education: Ref. 1/86 

txam should have substantial quallllcallons and iBachlno Bmoriwirs in «« 
armors of the following Helds ol adult educaifon- 0 0J ™ , “ in or » 

rtewslhla body adult education; 


LETg^anif community adult educalion- 
#d wt^tHaJ/prolesslonal and genwaf adull training and retralnlno 

Agriculture and Horticulture: rel. 2/85 

™sl have considerable experience and responsibility in this srarJaikr 
area and have an acilve Interest in Its applications. AoDranrlatBaraKn^, 
fcw, teadiing and Industrial/prolessforal ,Cq * 

MindOeilgn: Ret. 3/86 

sssrss&tss 

b^Of .combined sub ret degrees, DATEC, and in the appIlcalS? lE 
j#ds lo lire education ol teachers and other professions. 


Cateriag and Food: Ret. 4/85 


Dons, teaching and IndusWal/proIasslonal experience are essential. 

Computing Education: Ref. 5/85 

Mlales should have substantial leaching exporiencB In this Held Thaw timnw 

SS. “ « education and hava Sad Sd aS 

Btoedln computer education. Particular Interest and experience In an area nf 

SSSffihK™ 110 " « ln ,l6W »' 

Engineering: Ret. 6/85 

fawJda tes should have subslantlal exporlence ol teaching either electrlral aisn- 
^ ^^Mflflng In Higher Diplomas and al degree level' Thev 
M also have relevant experience In industry. ^ m 

Biology: Ref. 7/85 

S ftW , on and Science, Room 16/17 J EllzVb lh 

SSSUh 2468 7 L J?, nd S5of E1 e? PH ' ,e,fl P hona «-fa» 9222, 

rtference. ZM8, 2487 Dr Z788 ‘ p M,fl <,UD,B ,flB approprlafo 
fa Chill Service Is an equal opportunity employer. 

— , (17105) 


Regional 

Development 

Agent 

For Further Education Unit 

eastern Counties 

U R to £17,489 

^Srelim P ! 1 CK ] UP , ^p^orBS9ionfl, Industrial and 
Education li 4p d “ l, 09) Programme, the Further 
Post-flvnnri ° W 8 ^ BS ,0 appoint an Agent to develop 
education In universities, 

PCKUP nJ? f nt ^ col ' a0Q8, He/she will build upon existing 
PICKUP to ’' a,0 P r ”. ente in the region at a lime when 
vivolvin^ ® xpan , d,n fl Local Collaborative Pro/ecls 

1 0na * * n8,,! Utione end industry; FE/HE 
a PPllca!u BnCj ,UrthBr WCKUP curriculum development. 
Wd/or raim!!! 0U,£ * have experience of industry 

^ 1erc ®» ®nd oF FE/HE — ideally including 

a current ® du “( i on. They must also possess 

nsc «^ary ■ nfl ,C0nca as considerable travel will be 

n&S2!S w,l, L b « within the range £12,895-£17/«B. 
term until qn^, ei1, 'J 5a60 ^ ,n Cambridge will be for a fixed 
• telhflan, ta ? >l * rn h®^ 1986 initially and secondment 

fttUmad Ku * nd ■pplleetlon form, to be 

B<L 2ib. i 17 D «eomber 1984, ptease rtng 01-928 9222 


• •T.l 1 

e : 


A Further Selection 

'.Tj .1 . • • 

of Overseas 

ttaf'inents Appers on Page-6 


ke nyatt a university college 

OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 

DBncceoft^ 15811 ? 1 " l,,vrta{1 *w Wtowino posts-. 

-5^-wsw linguistics 

PROFESSOR - CHEMISTRY 
DEPARTMENT - KAC/1 0/84/51 

f^ln'chSj W aam: hwa 

“d cany ouT&cSta Sum iTiSSSta - ^ “ d Pf0V “ n 

S®3SSp«ssssatr: 

Sii2^ e N^ R f , ^ s cg? ( ^j /5 i HEM1STR v 

“Pectalliabon in either 

ab%io eaf, y OuUwsartil^i halram^ ^^^?l t y-^ * Chln9 — 

Ph.D.tevei.Th BR *c8»8UMK^^^ * n,d « n!a ^ «1 Master's am 

ASSOCJATC PROFESSOR - PHYSICAL 
“c/10/84/S4 & ® AMES DEPARTMENT - 

aiS T T URER - PHYSICS 

LECTURER - ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT - KAC/1 0/84/56 

Apptesnts m ret have a eood nrtidegiee in SctofwuwBlIaaaposiaraduiUedefliBaln 

■ aaas saaaagcaaeaaaaagg 

SSI SSS ^ssr • ■•« !«* « 

Terms of Bsnrtaa include msmberalib of Senior Siaff Superannuation Fund or FSSU 
Wd.ncn- ca1t1t.jl07 MM cede™. ccbddlM hcci^TSS^ to™ 

^ApptteLbna (6 copies) giving ful detsils of ags, marital stalue, educational aiaUflaa- 
^. axperiBnea. preaem pcti, aalaiy, oopissoroartifloalfla, samples of sstociadpubUca. 

to 1 ?” 96 Bnd ™ m0 * ^ aMna ** 01 lhrM “teHte C 

Ilia Raglitraf, KanyiHa Unhraratty Colfage, 

PA. Box 43844, NAIROBI 


Salary Scales: 

PR0FEB8OR 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
LECTURER 


K£E,4O0xKfl0B - KM ,660 per annum 
KB4.M0.XKE15O - KIB.700 per annum 
KE3^00xK£160 - KC4A60 pgr anrium 
K£2,M0xK£108 - KC3.204 
K£3J0 OxKE 18O - KES^OO par annum. 

ensaj 


AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Ref. No. 112-02-AN (Tenured) 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - DIGITAL 
SYSTEMS AND COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

Ref. No. 112-04-AB (Tenured) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


and Electronic Englnoerlng, a 




i S laborWY ^ 

SaJaiv- A$3?/i31 

' RKitondMcriptorts^teotolnod prior b««Dk^ teB^Pmonnd 
•I «* laauifjf I***- . .. - . • ... (I71MJ. 


ujnir 


Western Australian : ' 
Institute of Technology 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
(RESOURCES) 

A° nS arB irWi,0d ,or appointment to the 
P Associate Director (Resources) which will 

ecorn a vacant on the retirement of Mr J Dolin 

miht 8 n 0C,a !° Di ? C *° r (RaS0u rces) is responsibro 
1? | D T I ° f thB lnsti|uta far the effective 
control of the financial and administrative 

° f ,hfl lns,itutQ - Oiractly reporting to 
a position are the Administrative Secretary 

II T 01 ' 81 : 'nstitute Architect (covering 
properties and services). Personnel Manager, and 
Assistant Registrar (Enrolments and Examinations). 
Applicants should have substantial recent experi- 

Auslr^lnfrr 81 an ^ resourca management in the 
Australian tertiary education sector, and the ability 

o integrate personnel and industrial realities with 
the overall resource requirements of the Institute 

« ,!S-« a T qU ? , '!l Cat,0n is eBSenti8,; 8 Postgraduate 
qualification is desirable. (Ref 720). 

SM.407 (Aulll 

logy. Kent SlniL BwiF,« WA Bi 01 r*chno- 

be obi Blind V ‘ 0102 ,rom «ltvm«i Dn may 

WW,an tePhwBUMMquom Ail. No. and Cod* HE8 





AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 

PRINCIPAL 

for ,he pos " lon 01 Prlnolpal of Da ™ ,ln 

l^^.^h 9 ^™" ofli TAFE antl “ntrnulno Kiucabon.il is stbl 
la o' 'he qolleno and 




qualHIas of leadaSpandman^ameTaMW andTST? 

ssrs aasaafe- taM ^ 

vrfSSttf ***» <* A * S0 '°«> Pi™ aaaoofateci benelto 

tnlerested persons should address written ^plications to: " 
Chairman of Council 
Darwin Community College 
PO Box 40146 
CASUARINAMT8792 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications should be marked confidential and should reach 

ASKS n .l c K ,nol L no1 lator lhan 1 ' J 1 M5™ 

8 . hou,d enclose the names and addresses of 
refxfrlfi from whoni Ule 000,1011 ma Y obtain confidential 

- (IT3AM 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BOTSWANA: 

w , S a I l r LanflUa9 ??. De P artm0nt invites applications 
for Professor and Headship of the Department. 

mu 8t have a wide experience In admin- 
istration of a department. Successful candidate 
must hold a Ph.d or a Master’s degree. He will be 
HKft to teke complete charge of the depart- 

tlcms W anirianr>a C *J? or 9 f n ^ation l syllabi, examina- 
SS: (L ul ? an # C0 undergraduate and graduate 

lff V A?ri J°J e r C ure ln l,n 9 u,s " c analysis and Hterature 
of African Languages with special reference to 
Southern Bantu (Mainfy Tswana) up to M.A. Level. 

SnriEn^P 0 ? bottl t & 0 Un 9 u lstics and Oral and 
Literature or Southern Bantu Lanauaaes 
will be a strong recommendation, 9 9 
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salary plus contract addition on successful comoie- 
tlon of a two year contract. H 
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